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PREFACE. 


Colebrooke’s collected essays were edited in two 
volumes by Dr. Dosen in 1837, and the work was 
published during its gifted author’s last illness. The 
different essays, comprised iu the edition, had been 
published at various intervals during the previous 
forty years, and from their first appearance they had 
won for their author a pre-eminent place among all 
Oriental scholars. In every part his calm judgment 
and minute accuracy were no less conspicuous than 
his vast learning and industry ; nearly every essay 
seemed to exhaust its respective subject, or even, 
when it was only a sketch, it was still so vigorously 
drawn that succeeding inquirers had little left to do 
but to fill up the outlines and add minute details. 
Ifearly fortj" years have passed siucc the publication 
of the collected series, and great advances have been 
made in our knowledge of ancient India and its 
literature; but these essays still retain their ground. 
Succeeding scholars have qfccumulatcd stores of fresh 
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materials, and they have in many respects widened 
our view by new facts and fuller details; but Cble- 
brooke’s calm judgment had generally seized the 
main points of interest, and anticipated the results 
of these later researches. 

Some years ago Dr. Hall had planned a new edition 
of the Essays, which was to have contained a body 
of notes, bringing up the work to the state of our 
knowledge at the present time. Dr. Hall was himself 
to have annotated the greater part of the work, while 
Professor Whitney had promised to contribute the 
notes to the Essay on the Vedas, and those on the 
Indian Astronomy and Algebra. I much regret that 
this undertaking was afterwards abandoned; as we 
have thus lost those continual outpourings of inter¬ 
esting information, with which the Editor of the 
“ Vishnu Purana” would have undoubtedly enriched 
the text; and the Mathematical Essays also would 
have been edited by a mathematician. 

Sir T. E. Colebrooke subsequently requested me to 
undertake the superintendence of the new edition, but 
I only consented to do so on a much more limited 
plan. My object has been to edit Colebrooke’s 
Essays in a similar manner to that in which I 
edited Elphinstone’s History of India. I have en¬ 
deavoured to correct any important errors, and to 
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give notes on those points, respecting 'which new facts 
ha've come to light, and to subjoin references to other 
works where the reader may find further information ; 
but I have not attempted to comprise in the book a 
complete record of all that is known on each of the 
subjects of which it successively treats. I have 
rather left the essays as they originally stood, and 
have only tried to give those few corrections and 
additions, which seemed needed in order that the book 
might fulfil the purpose of its author. 

In one essay, however, I have deviated from this 
plan. When I began to collect my materials, I 
learned that Professor Whitney had already prepared 
his notes for the Essay on the Vedas before the former 
plan had been relinquished, and I gladly accepted his 
kind offer to transfer them to the present edition. 
This essay was the only one which was confessedly 
behind the present state of our knowledge. It had 
been written many years before any Vaidik text had 
been printed; and during the last thirty years Ger¬ 
man scholars have thi’own a flood of light on this 
dark portion of Hindu antiquity. Por this essay, 
therefore, continual notes on a more extended plan 
were absolutely necessary ; and Professor Whitney 
has furnished a complete commentary, which 'wiU 
enable the reader to fill up the outlines of the original 
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essay with the successive discoveries of later scholars. 
It is only just, however, to the annotator to renfind 
tlie reader that the notes were originally prepared 
some years ago, and consequently the lesser details 
have not been always supplied for the literature of the 
last three or four years. 

In the Essay on the Philosophical Doctrines of the 
Jainas and the Charvakas, Colebrooke had expressly 
mentioned the deficiency of his materials ; and I have 
therefore ventured to add as an appendix a transla¬ 
tion of part of the two chapters of Madhava’s Sarva- 
darsana-sangraha, which treated of those systems. I 
had originally thought of adding similar translations 
of the corresponding chapters of that work at the end 
of each of the other essays on the Hindu philosophies, 
as Madhava’s summaries have often reminded me of 
Colebrooke’s own masterly analyses; but I feared that 
it would be too great a deviation from my plan. 

In addition to the Essays originally comprised in 
the edition of 1837, I have added at the end of the 
first volume the Prefaces to “ the Digest of Hindu 
Law,” and to the translation of “ Two Treatises on 
the Hindu Law of Inheritance,” and the Essays on 
“ Hindu Courts of Justice,” and on “ Indian Weights 
ajid Measures ; ” and in the second volume I have 
given as an appendix to the Astronomical Essays the 
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reply to Ibcntley’s remarks in his “ Hindu Astronomy,” 
which Colebrooke published in 1826 in the Asiatic 
Journal. I have also added the translation of the 
Sankhya-karika as an Appendix to the Essay on the 
Sankhya philosophy. 

I have ventured in some points to alter the original 
spelling of the Sanskrit words, and to bring it into 
general harmony with the usually accepted system of 
transliteration. The use of c for /t, and of cVi, fh for 
kh and th is disagreeable to the eye, and puzzling to 
the ordinary reader, especially as they are now re¬ 
tained in few books of general reference. I have 
tacitly corrected most obvious errors of a merely 
verbal nature, especially in the first volume; but I« 
am sorry to see that several in the second volume 
escaped my notice, and these I have pointed out in 
the Errata. The second Amlume Avas printed before 
the first; and hence there is a slight want of uni¬ 
formity in the printing of the proper names in the 
first few sheets of the second Amlume. 

My warm thanks are due to Prof. K. Childers for 
kindly contributing a note on the twelve nidanas of 
the Buddhists, which illustrates this obscure doctrine 
from the Pali books of Ceylon—our most authentic 
materials for ancient Buddhism. 


E.-B. C. 
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The volumes now laid before the public comprise 
a selection from the several Essays, originally pub¬ 
lished by the Author in the Transactions of the 
learned Asiatic Societies, with the addition of four 
prefaces to works originally edited or translated by 
him. It is not his intention to carry the selection 
into a third volume. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


I. 

A DISCOURSE READ AT A MEETING- OF THE 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IREI 4 AND, ON THE 15th OF 
MARCH, 1823. 


[From the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. i. pp. xvii.—xxiii.] 


[1] Called by the indulgence of this meeting to a chair, 
which 1 could have wished to have seen more worthily filled, 
upon so interesting an occasion as the first general meeting of a 
Society instituted for the important purpose of the advancement 
0 / knowledge in relation to Asia, I siiall, with your permission, 
detain you a little from the special business of the day, while I 
draw your more particular attention to the objects of the In¬ 
stitution, for the furtherance of which we are now assembled. 

To those countries of Asia, in which civilization may be 
justly considered to have had its origin, or to have attained its 
earliest growth, the rest of the civilized world owes a large 
debt of gratitude, which it cannot but bo solicitous to repay; 
and England, as most advanced in refinement, is, for that 
very cause, the most beholden; and, by acquisition of dominion 
in the East, is bound by a yet closer tie. As Englishmen, we 
participate in the earnest wish that this duty may be fulfilled, 
and that obligation requited; and we share in the anxious 
desire of contributing to such a happy result, by promoting an 
interchange of benefits, and returning in an improved stata 
that which was received in a ruder form. 
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But improvement, to bo efficient, must be adapted to the 
actual condition of things: and lienee a necessity for [2] 
exact information of all tliat is tliere known, which belongs 
to science; and all that is there practised, which appertains 
to arts. 

Bo it then our part to investigate the sciences of Asia, and 
inquire into the arts of the East, with the hope of facilitating 
ameliorations of which they may be found susceptible. 

In progress of such researenes, it is not perhaps too much 
to expect that something may yet be gleaned for the advance¬ 
ment of knowledge and improvement of arts at home. In 
many recent instances, inventive faculties have been tasked to 
devise anew, what might have been as readily copied from an 
Oriental type; or unacknowledged imitation has reproduced in 
Europe, with an air of novelty, ivhat had been for ages familiar 
to the East. Nor is that source to be considered as already 
exhausted. In beauty of fabric, in simplicity of process, there 
possibly yet remains something to be learnt from China, from 
Japan, from India, which the refinement of Europe need not 
disdain. 

The characteristic of the arts in Asia is simplicity. With 
rude implements, and by coarse means, arduous tasks have 
been achieved, and the most finished results have been ob¬ 
tained ; which, for a long period, were scarcely equalled, and 
have, but recently, been surpassed, by polished artifice and 
refined skill in Europe. Were it a question of mere curiosity, 
it might yet be worth the inquiry, what were the rude means 
by which such things have been accomplished ? The question, 
howev'er, is not a merely idle one. It may be investigated 
with confidence, that a useful answer will be derived. If it do 
not point to the way of pcifecting European skill, it assuredly 
will to that of augmenting Asiatic attainments. 

The course of inquiry into the arts, as into the sciences, of 
Asia, cannot fail of leading to much which is curious [3] and 
instructive. The inquiry extends over regions, the most 
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anciently and the most numerously peopled on the globe. 
The range of research is as wide as those regions are vast; 
and as various as the people who inhabit them are diversified. 
It embraces their ancient and modern history; their civil 
polity; their long-enduring institutions ; their manners and 
their customs; their hanguages and their literature; their 
sciences, speculative and practical: in short, the progress of 
knowledge among them ; the pitch which it has attained; and 
last, but most important, the me.ans of its extension. 

In speaking of the history of Asiatic nations (and it is in 
Asia that recorded and authentic history of mankind com¬ 
mences), I do not refer merely to the succession of political 
struggles, nation.al conflicts, and warlike achievements; but 
r.ather to less conspicuous, yet more important occurrences, 
which directly concern the structure of society, the civil in¬ 
stitutions of nations, their intern.al, more than their external 
relations, and the yet less prominent, but more momentous 
events, which affect society universally, and advance it in the 
scale of civilized life. 

It is the history of the human mind which is most diligently 
to be investigated; the discoveries of the wise, the inventions 
of the ingenious, and the contrivances of the skilful. 

Nothing which has much eng.aged tlie thoughts of man is 
foreign to our inquiry, within the local limits which we have 
prescribed to it. We do not exclude from our research the 
political transactions of Asiatic states, nor the lucubrations of 
Asiatic philosophers. The first are necessarily connected, in 
no small degree, with the history of the progress of society; 
the latter have groat influence on the literary, the speculative, 
and the practical avocations of men. 

[4] Nor is the ascertainment of an}!- fact to be considered 
destitute of use. The aberrations of the human mind are a 
part of its history. It is neitlier uninteresting nor useless to 
ascertain what it is that ingenious men have done, and con¬ 
templative minds have thought, in former times, even where 
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they have erred: especially where their error has been graced 
by elegance, or redeemed by tasteful fancy. 

Mythology then, however futile, must, for those reasons, be 
noticed. It influences the manners, it pervades the literature 
of nations which have admitted it.^ 

Philosophy of ancient times must be studied, though it be 
the edifice or large inference raised on the scanty ground of 
assumed premises. Such as it is, most assiduously has it 
been cultivated by Oriental nations, from the further India to 
Asiatic Greece. The more it is investigated, the more in¬ 
timate will the relation be found between the philosophy of 
Greece and that of India. Whichever is the type or the 
copj'^, whichever has borrowed or has lent, certain it is that 
the one will serve to elucidate the other. Tlie philosophy of 
India may bo employed for a commentary on that of Greece; 
and conversely, Grecian philosophy will help to explain Indian. 
That of Arabia, too, avowedly copied from the Grecian model, 
has preserved much which else might have been lost. A part 
has been restored through the medium of translation, and more 
may yet be retrieved from Arabic stores. 

The ancient language of India, the polished Sanskrit, not 
un.allied to Greek and various other languages of Europe, may 
yet contribute something to their elucidation, and still more 
to the not unimportant subject of general grammar.^ 

Though Attic taste be wanting in the literary performances 
of Asia, they are not on that sole ground to be utterly neg¬ 
lected. Much that is interesting may yet be [5] elicited 
from Arabic and Sanskrit loro, from Arabian and Indian 
antiquities. 

Connected as those highly polished and refined languages 
are with other tongues, they deserve to be studied for the 

^ [Comparative mythaloiry has since thrown a new light on the myths of early 
tiiihs. atidin many instances we seem to have recovered the physical fact of which 
iboy \v(;re the exaggerated poetical expres.sion. —Ed.] 

' [Ihipp published his essay on Conjugation in 1816, and the first volume of 
his Comparative Grammar in 1833.] 
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sake of the particular dialects and idioms to which they bear 
relation; for their own sake, that is, for the literature which 
appertains to them; and for the analysis of language in 
general, which has been unsuccessfully attempted on too 
narrow ground, but may be prosecuted, with effect, upon 
wider induction. 

The same is to be said of Chinese literature and language. 
This field of research, which is now open to us, may be cul¬ 
tivated with confident reliance on a successful result; making 
us better acquainted with a singular people, whose manners, 
institutions, opinions, arts, and productions, differ most widely 
from those of the West; and through them, perhaps, with 
other tribes of Tartaric race, still more singular, and still less 
known. 

Wide as is the geographical extent of the region to which 
primarily our attention is directed, and from which our As¬ 
sociation has taken its designation, the range of our research 
is not confined to those geogi’aphical limits. Western Asia 
has, in all times, maintained intimate relation with contiguous, 
and not unfrequently with distant, countries: and that con¬ 
nexion will justify, and often render necessary, excursive 
disquisition beyond its bounds. We may lay claim to many 
Grecian topics, as bearing relation to Asiatic Greece; to 
numerous topics of yet higlier interest, connected with Syria, 
with Chaldaca, with Palestine. 

Arabian literature will conduct us still further. Wherever 
it has followed the footsteps of Moslem conquest, inquiry will 
pursue its trace. Attending the Arabs in Egypt, the Moors 
in Africa; accompanying these into Spain, and [6] cultivated 
there with assiduity, it must be investigated without exclusion 
of countries into which it made its way. 

Neither are our researches limited to the old continent, nor 
to the history and pursuits of ancient times. Modern enter¬ 
prise has added to the known world a second Asiatic continent, 
which British colonies have annexed to the British domain. 
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The situation of Anstral Asia connects it with the Indian 
Arcliipelago: its occupation by English colonies brings ij; in 
relation with British India. Of that new country, where 
everything is strange, much is yet to be learnt. Its singular 
physical geography, its peculiar productions, the phenomena 
of its climate, present numerous subjects of inquiry; and 
various difficulties are to be overcome, in the solution of the 
problem of adapting the arts of Europe to the novel situa¬ 
tion of that distant territory. The Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain will contribute its aid towards the accomplishiuent of 
those important objects. 

Remote as are the regions to which our attention is turned, 
no country enjoys greater advantages than Great Britain for 
conducting inquiries respecting them. Possessing a great 
Asiatic empire, its influence extends far beyond its direct and 
local authority. Both within its territorial limits and with¬ 
out them, the public functionaries have occasion for acquiring 
varied information, and correct knowledge of the people and 
of the country. Political transactions, operations of war, 
relations of commerce, the pursuits of business, the enterprise 
of curiosity, the desire of scientific acquirements, carry British 
subjects to the most distant and the most secluded spots. 
Their duties, their professions, lead them abroad; and they 
avail themselves of opportunity, thus afforded, for acquisition 
of accurate acquaintance with matters presented to their 
notice. One requisite is there wanting, as long since re¬ 
marked by [7] tho venerable founder of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal—it is leisure: but that is enjoyed on their return 
to their native country. Here may be arranged the treasured 
knowledge which they bring with them; tho written or the 
remembered information wliich they have gathered. Here 
are preserved in public and private repositories, manuscript 
books collected in the East, exempt from the prompt decay 
which would there have overtaken them. Here, too, are 
preserved, in the archives of families, the manuscript obser- 
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vations ot individuals, whose diffidence has prevented them 
from giving to the public the fruits of their labours in a 
detached form. 

An Association established in Great Britain, with views 
analogous to those for which the parent Society of Bengal was 
instituted, and which happily are adopted by Societies which 
have arisen at other British stations in Asia, at Bombay, at 
Madras, at Bencoolen, will furnish inducement to those who, 
during their sojourn abroad, have contributed their efforts for 
the promotion of knowledge, to continue their exertions after 
their return. It will serve to assemble scattered materials, 
which are now liable to be lost to the public for want of a 
vehicle of publication. It will lead to a more diligent ex¬ 
amination of the treasures of Oriental literature, preserved 
in public and private libraries. In cordial co-operation with 
the existing Societies in India, it will assist their labours, and 
will be assisted by them. It will tend to an object first in 
importance: the increase of knowledge in Asia by diffusion of 
European science. And whence can this be so effectually 
done as from Great Britain ? 

For such purposes wo are associated; and to such ends our 
efforts are directed. To further these objects we are now 
assembled: and the measures which will be proposed to you, 
Gentlemen, are designed for the commencement of [8] a 
course, which, I confidently trust, may, in its progress, be 
eminently successful, and largely contribute to the augmented 
enjoyments of the innumerable people subject to British sway 
abroad; and (with humility and deference be it spoken, yet 
not without aspiration after public usefulness), conspicuously 
tend to British prosperity as connected with Asia. 



II. 


ON THE VEDAS, OR SACRED WRITINGS OF THE 
HINDUS.i 


[From the Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. pp. 369—476. 
Calcutta, 1805. 4to.] 


[9] In the early progress of researches into Indian litera¬ 
ture, it was doubted whether the Vedas were extant; or, if 
portions of them were still preserved, whether any person, 
howe.ver learned in other respects, might be capable of under¬ 
standing their obsolete dialect. It was believed too, that, if a 
Brdhmana really possessed the Indian scriptures, his religious 
prejudices would nevertheless prevent his imparting the holy 
knowledge to any but a regenerate Hindu. These notions, 
supported by popular tales, were cherished long after the 
Vedas had been communicated to Dar4 Shukoh, and parts 
of them translated into the Persian language by him, or for 
his use.’* The doubts were not finally abandoned until Colonel 
Polier obtained from Jaipur a transci’ipt of what purported to 
be a complete copy of the Vedas, and which he deposited 
in the British Museum. About the same time Sir Robert 
Chambers collected at Benares numerous fragments of the 
Indian scripture: General Martine, at a later period, obtained 
copies of some parts of it; and Sir William Jones was suc¬ 
cessful in procuring valuable portions of the Vedas, and in 

' [Professor Whitney has contributed the notes which follow at the end of this 
Essay on the Vedas.] 

- Extracts have also been translated into the Hindi language; but it does not 
appear upon what occasion this version into the vulgar dialect was made. 
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translating several curious passages from one [10] of them.^ 
I have been still more fortunate in collecting at Benares the 
text and commentary of a large portion of these celebrated 
books; and, without waiting to examine them more completely 
than has been yet practicable, I shall here attempt to give a 
brief explanation of what they chiefly contain. 

It is well known that the original Veda is believed by the 
Hindus to have been revealed by Brahma, and to have been 
preserved by tradition, until it was arranged in its present 
order by a sage, who thence obtained tho surname of Vyasa, 
or Yedavyasa: that is, compiler of the Vedas. He distributed 
the Indian scripture into four parts, which are severally en¬ 
titled Rich, Yq/us, Sdman, and Athanana ; and each of which 
bears the common denomination of Veda. 

Mr. Wilkins and Sir William Jones were led, by the con¬ 
sideration of several remarkable passages, to suspect that the 
fourth is more modern than the other three. It is certain 
that Manu, like others among tho Indian lawgivers, always 
speaks of three only, and has barely alluded to the Aihanam? 
without however terming it a Veda. Passages of the Indian 
scripture itself seem to support the inference: for the fourth 
Veda is not mentioned in tho passage cited by me in a former 
essay^ from the white Yajus; * nor in the following text, quoted 
from the Indian scripture by the commentator of the Rich. 

[11] “The Rigveda originated from fire; the Yajurveda 
from air; and the Sdmaveda from the sun.” ^ 

' See Preface to Manu, page vi. and tUe works of Sir 'William Jones, vol. vi. 

- Manu, chap. 11, v. 33. 

® Essay Second, on Religious Ceremonies. See Asiatic Researches, vol. vii., 
p. 251. 

* From the 31st chapter; which, together with the preceding chapter (30th), 
relates to the Purushamedha, a type of the allegorical immolation of Narayana, or 
of Brahmh in that character. 

® Manu alludes to this fabulous origin of the Vedas (chap. 1. v. 23). His 
commentator, Medhitithi, explains it hy remarking that the Rigveda opens with 
a hymn to fire; and the Yajurveda with one in which air is mentioned. But 
Kulliikabhatta has recourse to the renovations of the universe. “ In one Kalpa, 
the Vedas proceeded from fire, air, and the sun; in another, from Brahmi, at his 
allegorical immolation.’ ’ 
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Arguments in support of this opinion might be drawn even 
from popular dictionaries; for Amarasinha notices only three 
Vedas, and mentions the Atharvana without o-ivinw it the 
same denomination. It is, however, probable, that some 
portion at least of the Atharvana is as ancient as the com¬ 
pilation of the three others; and its name, like theirs, is 
anterior to Vyasa’a arrangement of them : but the same must 
be admitted in regard to the Ilihdsa and Furunas, which 
constitute a fifth Veda, as the A'tharvana does a fourth. 

It would, indeed, be vain to quote in proof of this point 
the Purdms themselves, which always enumerate four Vedas, 
and state the Itihdsa and Purdnas as a fifth; since the an¬ 
tiquity of some among the Purdnas now extant is more than 
questionable, and the authenticity of any one in particular 
does not appear to be as yet sufficiently established. It would 
be as useless to cite the Manduha and Tdpanbja Upanishads, 
in which the Atharva-veda is enumerated among the scriptures, 
and in one of which the number of four Vedas is expressly 
affirmed; for both these Upanishads appertain to the Athar¬ 
vana itself. The mention of tlie sage Atharvan in Vcarious 
places throughout the Vedas ' proves nothing; and even a text 
of the Yajurveda,^ wliere he is named in contrast with the 
Rich, Yajus, and Sdman, and their supplement or Brdhmana, 
[12] is not decisive. But a very unexceptionable passage 
may be adduced, which the commentator of the Rich has 
quoted for a different purpose from the Chhdndogya Upanishad, 
a portion of the Sd7?ian. In it, Narada, having solicited in¬ 
struction from Sanatkumira, and being interrogated by him 
as to the extent of his previous knowledge, says, “ I have 
learnt the Rigveda, the Yajurveda, the Sdmaveda, the Athar¬ 
vana, [which is] the fourth, the Rihdsa and Purdiia, [which 
are] a fifth, and [grammar, or] the Veda of Vedas, the ob¬ 
sequies of the manes, the art of computation, the knowledge 
of omens, the revolutions of periods, the intention of speech 
* Viclo Vtdas paesiiu. * lu the Taittiriya Upanishad, 
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[or art of reasoning], the maxims of ethics, the divine science 
[or construction of scripture], the sciences appendant on 
lioly writ [or accentuation, prosody, and religious rites], the 
adjuration of spirits, the art of the soldier, the science of 
astronomy, the charming of serpents, the science of demigods 
[or music and mechanical arts] : all this have I studied; yet 
do I only know the text, and have no knowledge of the soul.” ’■ 
From this, cotnpared with other passages of less authority, 
and with the received notions of the Hindus themselves, it 
appears that the llich, Yajns, and Sdman, are the three 
principal portions of the Veda; that the Aiharvana- is com¬ 
monly admitted as a fourth; and that divers mythological 
poems, entitled Itilidm and Purdnas, are reckoned a sup-[13] 
plement to the scripture, and as such constitute a fifth Veda.^ 
The true reason why the three first Vedas are often men¬ 
tioned without any notice of the fourth must bo sought, not 
in their different origin and antiquity, but in the difference of 
their use and purport. Prayers employed at solemn rites, 
called i/ajuas, have been placed in the three principal Vedas: 
those ■which are in prose are named Yajus; such as are in 

* Chhdndogya XJpanishad, eh. 7, § 1. I insert the whole passage, because it 
contains an ample enumeration of the sciences. The names by which grammar 
and the rest are indicated in the original text arc obscure ; but the annotations of 
S'ankara explain them. This, like any other portion of a Veda where it is itself 
named (for a few other instances occur), must of course be more modem than 
another part to which the name had been previously assigned. It will hereafter 
be shown that the Vedas are a compilation of prayers, called mantras ; with a 
collection of precepts and maxims, entitled Bnikmana, from which last portion 
the Uf/anishad is extracted. The j'rayers arc properly the Vedas, and apparently 
preceded the Brdlimana. 

- When the study of the Indian scriptures was more general than at present, 
especially among the Bnihmanas of Kanyakubj.a, learned priests derived titles 
from the number of Vedas with which they were conversant. Since every priest 
was hound to study one Veda, no title was derived from the fulfilment of that 
duty; but a person who had studied two Vedas was surnamed Bwivedi; one who 
was convers.ant with three, Trived't; and one versed in four, Chatm-vedi: as the 
mythological poems were only figuratively called a Veda, no distinction appears to 
have been derived from a knowledge of them in addition to the four scriptures. 
The titles above miiitioned have become the surnames of families among the 
Brahmans of Kanoj, and are corrupted by vulgar pronunciation into Bobe, Tiwdre, 
and Chaube. 
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metre are denominated Rich; and some, which are intended 
to be chanted, are called Sdman: and these names, as dis¬ 
tinguishing different portions of the Vedas, are anterior to 
their separation in Vydsa’s compilation. But the A'tharvana 
not being used at the religious ceremonies above mentioned, and 
containing prayers employed at lustrations, at rites concili¬ 
ating the deities, and as imprecations on enemies, is essentially 
different from the other Vedas; as is remarked by the author 
of an elementary treatise on tlie classification of the Indian 
sciences.! 

But different schools of priests have admitted some varia¬ 
tions in works which appear under the same title. This cir¬ 
cumstance is accounted for by the commentators on the Vedas, 
who relate the following story taken from Purdnas [14] and 
other authorities. Vyasa having compiled and arranged the 
scriptures, theogonies, and mj'thological poems, tauglit the 
several Vedas to as many disciples: viz. the Rich to Paila, 
the Yajus to Vaisainpayana, and the Sdman to Jaimini; as 
also the Atharvana to Sumantu, and the Itihdsa and Purdnas 
to Siita. These disciples instructed their respective pupils, 
who, becoming teachers in their turn, communicated the know¬ 
ledge to their own disciples; until at length, in the progress 
of successive instruction, so great variations crept into the 
text, or into the manner of reading and reciting it, and into 
the no less sacred precepts for its use and application, that 
eleven hundred different schools of scriptural knowledge arose. 

The several Sanhitds, or collections of prayers in each Veda, 
as received in these numerous schools or variations, more or 
less considerable, admitted by them either in the arrangement 
of the whole text (including prayers and precepts), or in re¬ 
gard to particular portions of it, constituted the S'dkhds, or 
branches of each Veda. Tradition, preserved in the Purdnas, 
reckons sixteen Sanhitds of the Rigveda; eighty-six of the 
Yajus, or including those which branched from a second re- 
^ Madhusudaua-saraswati, in the JPrasthimblieda. 
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velation of this Veda^ a hundred and one; and not less than 
a tlyjusand of the Edmaveda, besides nine of the Atharmna. 
But treatises on the "study of the Veda reduce the 8'dkhds of 
the Rich to fiye; and those of the Yajm, including both 
revelations of it, to eighty-six,^ 

The progress by which (to use the language of the Pwdnas) 
the tree of science put forth its numerous branches is thus 
related. Paila taught the Rigveda, or Bahwich, to two 
disciples, B^shkala and Indrapramati. The first, also called 
Bashkali, was the editor of a Sanhitd, or [15] collection of 
prayers, and a 8'dkM bearing his name still subsists: it is said 
to have first branched into four schools; afterwards into three 
others. Indrapramati communicated his knowledge to his 
own son Mandukeya, by whom a Sanhitd was compiled, and 
from whom one of the S'dkhds has derived its name. Yeda^ 
mitra, sumamed Sakalya, studied under the same teacher, and 
gave a complete collection of prayers: it is still extant; but is 
said to have given origin to five varied editions of the same 
text. The two other and principal S'akhds of the Rich are 
those of iiswalfiyana and Sfinkhfiyana, or perhaps Kaushitaki: 
but the Vi^hnu-purdna omits tliem, and intimates that Saka- 
purni, a pupil of Indrapramati, gave the third varied edition 
from this teacher, and was also the autlior of the Ninikta : if 
so, he is the same with Ydska. His school seems to have 
been subdivided by the formation of three others derived from 
his disciples. 

The Yajus, or Adhwaryu, consists of two different Vedas, 
which have separately branched out into various S'akhds. To 
explain the names by which both are distinguished, it is 
necessary to notice a legend, which is gravely related in the 
Purdnas and the commentaries on the Veda. 

The Yajus, in its original form, was at first taught by 
Vaisampfiyana to twenty-seven pupils. At this time, having 

' The authorities on which this is stated are chiefly the Vishen-purdm, part 3, 
chap. 4, and the VijayavUdMt on the study of scripture; also the C}mr«i}av^ilta, 
on the S'akhds of the Vedas, 
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instructed Ydjnavalkya, he appointed him to teacn the "Veia 
to other disciples. Being afterwards offended by the refusal 
of Ydjnavalkya to take on himself a share of the sin incurred 
by Vaisampdyana, who had unintentionally killed his own 
sister’s son, the resentful preceptor bade Yajnavalkya re¬ 
linquish the science -which he had learnt.' He instantly 
disgorged it in a tangible form. The rest of Vaisampayana’s 
disciples [16] receiving his commands to pick -np the dis¬ 
gorged Veda, assumed the form of partridges, and swallowed 
these texts which were soiled, and for this reason termed 
“black:” they are also denominated Taittiriya, from iittiri, 
the name for a partridge. 

Yajnavalkya, overwhelmed -with sorrow, had recourse to 
the sun; and through the favour of that luminary obtained 
a new revelation of the Tajv.s, which is called “white” or 
pure, in contradistinction to the other, and is likewise named 
VdJttsamiji, from a patronymic, as it should seem, of Ydjna- 
valkya himself; for the Veda declares, “These puro texts, 
revealed by the sun, are published hy Ydjnavalkya, the off¬ 
spring of Ydjasani.”*' But according to the Vishnn-pururuf 
(3, 5j ad finem), the priests who studied the Yajtts are called 
Vdjins, because the sun, who revealed it, assumed the form of 
a horse {vdjm). 

1 have cited this absurd legend because it is referred to hy 
the commentators on the white Yajm. But I have yet found 
no allusion to it in the Veda itself, nor in tho explanatory- 
table of contents. On the contrary, the index of the black 
Yajm gives a different and more rational account. Vaisam- 
p&yana, according to this authority,® taught the Yajxirveda 

‘ The Vishnu-purdna, part 3, chap, 6, A diifcrent motive of resentment is 
assigned by others. 

2 Vrihad-dranyaka ad calcem. The passage is cited hy the commoutator on 
the Ritfveda. In the index likewise, Yajnavalkya is stated to have received the 
re-velation from the sun. 

* K&nddnukrcima, verse 28. This index indicatoriua is formed for the Atrtyi 
8'dkhd, Its author is Kundina, if the text (verse 27) be rightly interpreted. 
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to Yaska, who instructed Tittiri:^ from him Ukha received 
it, and communicated it to i^itreya; who framed tlie S'dkhd 
whicli is named after him, and for whicli that index is an’anged. 

[17] The white Yajnsviaa tauglit hy Yajnavmlkya to fifteen 
pupils, who founded as many schools. The most remarkable 
of which are the S'dlhds of Kauwa and iladhyandina; and 
next to them, those of the Jdhdlm, BaiidhdijnnaH, and Tdjmni- 
yas. The other branches of the Yajus seem to have been 
arranged in several classes. Thus the Chm’akas, or students 
of a S'dikkd, so denominated from the teacher of it, Charaka, 
are stated as including ten subdivisions ; among which are the 
Katlm, or disciples of Katha, a pupil of VaiLampayana; as 
also the S'wcfdsimtaim, AupaDianycrras, and Maitvdijaniyas: 
tho last mentioned coinpreliend seven others. In like manner, 
the Taitfinyakas are, in the first instance, subdivided into two, 
the Ankkydyas and Khdndikryu-s; and these last are again 
subdivided into five, the A'pastmnUyas, etc. Among them, 
Apastamba’s S'dkhd is still subsisting; and so is A'treya’s 
among those which branched from Ukha: but the rest, or 
most of them, are become rare, if not altogether obsolete. 

Sumantu, son of Jaimini, studied the Sumavedn, or Chhdn- 
dogya, under his father: and his own son, Sukarman, studied 
under tho same teaclier, but founded a dift’erent school; w'hich was 
the origin of two others, derived from his pupils, Hiranyanabha 
and Paushyinji, and thence branching into a thousand more: 
for Lokakshi, Kuthumi, and other disciples of Paushyinji,* 
gave their names to separate schools, which were increased by 
their pupils. The S'dkhd entitled Knuthumi^ still subsists. 
Hiranyanabha, the other pupil of Sukarman, had fifteen dis¬ 
ciples, authors of Sanhifdn, collectively called the northern 
Sdmayas; and fifteen others, entitled the southern Sdmagas: 

1 This agrees with the etymology of the word Tuiltirtya; for according to 
gramimiriaiis (see Panini 4, iii. 102), the derivative here implies -recited by 
Tittiri, thougli composed by a diiferent person.’ A similar explanation is given 
by commentators on the JJpanishmh. 

2 [Pauslipinji ?] ’ [Kauthumi?] 
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and Kriti, one of his pupils, had twenty-four disciples, by 
whom, and by their followers, the other schools were founded. 
Most of them are now lost; and, according [18] to a legend, 
were destroyed by the thunderbolt of Indra. The principal 
S'dhhd now subsisting is that of the Rdndyaniyas, including 
seven subdivisions; one of which is‘entitled Kauthwni, as 
above mentioned, and comprehends six distinct schools. That 
of the Talavakdras, likewise, is extant, at least, in part; as 
will be shown in speaking of th*e Upanishads. 

The Atharm-veda was taught by Sumantu to his pupil 
Kabandha, who divided it between Devadarsa and Pathya. 
The first of these has given name to the S'dkhd entitled 
Devadarsi; as Pippalada, the last of his four disciples, has 
to the S'dkhd of the Paippalddk. Another branch of the 
A'tharvaiia derives its appellation from Saunaka, the third of 
Pathya’s pupils. The rest are of less note. 

Such is the brief history of the Veda deduciblo from the 
authorities before cited. But those numerous S'dkhds did not 
differ so widely from each other as might be inferred from the 
mention of an equal number of Sanhitds, or distinct collections 
of texts. In general, the various schools of the same Veda 
seem to have used the same assemblage of pi’ayors; they 
differed more in their copies of the precepts or Brdhmanas; 
and some received into their canon of scripture portions which 
do not a])pear to have been acknowledged by others. \ et 
the chief difference seems always to have been the use of 
particular rituals taught in aphorisms [sutras) adopted by 
each school; and these do not constitute a portion of the 
Veda, but, like grammar and astronomy, are placed among 
its appendages. 

It may be here proper to remark that each Veda consists 
of two parts, denominated the Mantras and the Brdhmanas, 
or prayers and precepts. The complete collection of the 
hymns, prayers, and invocations, belonging to one Veda, is 
entitled its Sanhitd. Every other portion of Indian [19] 
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scripture is included under the general head of divinity {Brdh- 
mana). This comprises precepts which inculcate religious 
duties, maxims which explain these precepts, and arguments 
which relate to theology.i But, in the present arrangement 
of the Vedas, the portion which contains passages called Brdh- 
manas, includes many which are strictly prayers or Mantras. 
The theology of the Indian scriptnre comprehending the 
argumentative portion entitled Vedanta is contained in tracts 
denominated Upanishads, some of which are portions of the 
Brdhmana properly so called, others are found only in a 
detached form, and one is a part of a Sanhiid itself. 


On the Rigveda. 

The Sanhifd of the first Veda^ contains tnantras, or prayers, 
which for the most part are encomiastic, as the name of the 
Ri(jveda implies.^ This collection is divided into eight pai’ts 
{ashtaka), each of which is subdivided into as many lectures 
{adhydya). Another mode of division [20] also runs through 
the volume, distinguishing ten books {mandala), which are 
subdivided into more than a hundred chapters [amivdka), and 
comprise a thousand hymns or invocations (sukfa). A further 
subdivision of more than two thousand sections {varya) is 
common to both methods; and the whole contains above ten 
thousand verses, or rather stanzas, of various measures. 

* The explanation here given is taken from the Prasilidna-hheia, 

® I have several copies of it, with the corresponding index for the S'ukahja 
S'dkhd; and also an excellent commentary by Siyan&chhrya. In another col¬ 
lection of mantraa, belonging to the Aswaldyani H'dkhd of this Vidn, I find the 
flr.st few sections of each lecture agree with the other copies, but the rest of the 
sections are omitted. I question whether it be intended as a complete copy for 
that S'dlchd. 

^ Derived from the verb rich, ‘to laud’; and properly signifying any prayer or 
hymn in which a deity is praised. As those are mostly in verse, the term be¬ 
comes also applicable to such passages of any Vida as are reducible to measure, 
according to the rules of prosody. The first Veda, in Vyiisa’s compilation, com¬ 
prehending most of these texts, is called the Jligveda ; or as expressed in the 
Commentary on the Index, “because it abounds with such texts {rich).” 

VOL. It. [essays I.] 
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On examining this voluminous compilation, a systematical 
arrangement is readily perceived. Successive chapters, and 
even entire books, comprise hymns of a single author; invo¬ 
cations, too, addressed to the same deities, hymns relating to 
like subjects, and prayers intended for similar occasions, are 
frequently classed together. This requires explanation. 

In a regular perusal of the Veda, which is enjoined to 
all priests, and which is much practised by Mahrattas and 
Telingas, the student or reader is required to notice, especially, 
the author, subject, metre, and purpose of each mantm, or 
invocation. To understand the meaning of the passage is 
thought less important. The institutors of the Hindu system 
have indeed recommended the study of the sense; but they 
have inculcated with equal strenuousness, and more success, 
attention to the name of the Risihi or person by whom the 
text was first uttered, the deity to whom it is addressed, or 
the subject to which it relates, and also its rhythm or metre, 
and its purpose, or the religious ceremony at which it should 
be used. The practice of modern priests is conformable with 
these maxims. Like the Koran among the Muhammadans, 
the Veda is put into the hands of children in the first period of 
their education; and continues afterwards to be read by rote, 
for the sake of the words, without comprehension of the sense. 

Accordingly the Veda is recited in various superstitious 
modes: word by word, either simply disjoining them, or [21] 
else repeating the words alternately, backwards and forwards, 
once or oftener. Copies of the Itigveda and Yajus (for the 
8d7navcda is chanted only) are prepared for these and other 
modes of recital, and are called Pada, K'ama, Jatd, Ghana, 
etc. But the various ways of inverting the text are restricted, 
as it should appear, to the principal Vedas; that is, to the 
original editions of the Rigveda and Yajus: while the sub¬ 
sequent editions, in which the text or the arrangement of it 
is varied, being therefore deemed subordinate S'dkhds, should 
be repeated only in a simple manner. 
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It seems here necessary to justify my interpretation of what 
is called the “ Rishi of a mantra.'’ The last term has been 
thought to signify an incantation rather than a pra 3 mr: and, 
so far as supernatural efficacy is ascribed to the mere recital 
of the words of a mantra, that interpretation is sufficiently 
accurate; and, as such, it is undoubtedly applicable to the 
unmeaning incantations of the Mantra-mdra, or Tanfras and 
A'gamas. But the origin of the term is certainly different. 
Its derivation from a verb, which signifies ‘to speak privately,’ 
is readily explained by the injunction for meditating the text 
of the Veda, or reciting it inaudibly: and the import of any 
mantra in the Indian scriptures is generally found to be a 
prayer, containing either a petition to a deity, or else thanks¬ 
giving, praise, and adoration. 

The Rkhi or saint of a mantra is defined, both in the index 
of the Rigveda and by commentators, “he by whom it is 
spoken:” as the Bevafci, or deity, i.s “that which is therein 
mentioned.” In the index to the Vdjasancyi Tajuneda, the 
Rishi is interpreted “the seer or rememberer” of the text; 
and the Devatd is said to be “contained in the prayer; or 
[named] at the commencement of it; or [indicated as] the 
deity, who shares the oblation or [22] the praise.” Con- 
formablj'- with these definitions, the deity that is lauded or 
supplicated in the prajmr is its Devatd; but in a few passages, 
which contain neither petition nor adoration, the subject is 
considered as the deity that is spoken of. For example, the 
praise of generosity is the Devatd of many entire hymns 
addressed to princes, from whom gifts were received by the 
authors. 

The Rishi, or speaker, is of course rareh’ mentioned in the 
mantra itself: but in some instances he does name himself. 
A few passages, too, among the mantras of the Veda are in 
the form of dialogue; and, in sucli cases, the discoursers were 
alternately considered as Rishi and Devatd. In general, the 
person to whom the passage was revealed, or according to 
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another gloss, by whom its use and application was first dis¬ 
covered,'^ is called the Rishi of that mantra. He is evidently 
then the author of the prayer; notwithstanding the assertions 
of the Hindus, with whom it is an article of their creed, that 
the Vedas were composed by no human author. It must be 
understood, therefore, that in affirming the primeval existence 
of their scriptures, they deny these works to be the original 
composition of the editor (Vyasa), but believe them to have 
been gradually revealed to inspired writers. 

The names of tlie respective authors of each passage are 
preserved in the Anukramam, or explanatory table of contents, 
which has been handed down with the Veda it[23]self, and 
of which the authority is unquestioned.^ According to this 
index, Viswamitra is author of all the hymns contained in 
the third book of tlie Rigceda; as Bharadwaja is, with rare 
exceptions, the composer of those collected in the sixth book; 
Vasishtha, in the seventh; Gritsamada, in the second; Vaina- 
deva, in the fourtli; and Budha" and other descendants of 
Atri, in the fifth. But, in the remaining books of this Veda., 
the authors are more various: among these, besides Agastya, 
Kasyapa son of Marichi, Angiras, Jamadagni son of Bhrigu, 
Parasara fiither of Vyasa, Gotama and his son Nodhas, 
Vrihaspati, INarada, and other celebrated Indian saints, the 

' Translating literally, “tlie Rishi is he hy whom the text was seen.” Phnini 
(4. ii. 7) employs the same term in explaining the import of derivatives used as 
detioniin.ations of passages in scripture; and his commentators concur with those 
of the Vtda in the explanation here given. liy Rishi is generally meant the 
supposed inspired writer; sometimes, however, the imagined iuspircr is called the 
Rishi or saint of the text; and at other times, as above noticed, the dialorjist or 
speaker of the sentence. 

“ It appears from a passage in the Tijaya-ritiisa, as also from the Veda-dipa, or 
abridged commentary on the Vujusaueyi, as well as from the index Itself, that 
Katvhyana is the acknowledged .author of the index to the white Yujm. That 
of tile Rigreda is ascribed by the commentator to the same Katyayana, pupil of 
S'aunaka. The several indexes of the Vida contribute to the preservation of the 
genuine text; especially where the metre, or the number of syllables, is stated, as 
is generally the case. 

» First of the name, and progenitor of the race of kings called ‘ children of the 
moon.’ 
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most conspicuous are Kanwa, and his numerous descendants, 
Medhatithi, etc.; Madliuchhandas, and others among the 
posterity of Viswamitra; Sunahsepha son of Ajigarta; Kutsa, 
Hiranyasttipa, Savya, and other descendants of Angiras; 
besides many other saints, among the posterity of person¬ 
ages above mentioned. 

It is worthy of remark, that several persons of royal birth 
("for instance, five sons of the king Vrishagir; and Tryaruna 
and Trasadasyu, who were themselves kings) are mentioned 
among the authors of the hymns which constitute this Ferfff ; 
and the text itself, in some places, actually points, and in 
others obviously alludes, to [24] monarchs, whose names are 
familiar in the Indian heroic history. As this fact may 
contribute to fix the ago in which the Veda was composed, 
I shall here notice such passages of this tendency as have yet 
fallen under my observation. 

The fifth hymn of the eighteenth chapter of the first book 
is spoken by an ascetic named Kakshivat, in praise of the 
munificence of Swanaya, who had conferred immense gifts on 
him. The subject is continued in the sixth hymn, and 
concludes with a very strange dialogue between the king 
Bhavayavya and his wife Romas4, daughter of Vrihaspati. 
It should be remarked, concerning Kakshivat, that his mother 
Usij was bondmaid of King Anga’s queen. 

The eighth book opens with an invocation which alludes 
to a singular legend. Asanga, son of Playoga, and his suc¬ 
cessor on the throne, was metamorphosed into a woman; but 
retrieved his sex through the prayers of Medhyatithi, whom 
he therefore rewarded most liberally. In this hymn he is 
introduced praising his own munificence; and, towards the 
close of it, his wife Saswati, daughter of Angiras, exults in 
his restoration to manhood. 

The next hymns applaud the liberality of the kings Vi- 
bhindu, Pakasthaman (son of Kuray4na), Kurunga, Kasu 
(son of Ohedi), and Tlrindira (son of Parasu), who had 
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severally bestowed splendid gifts on the respective authors 
of these thanksgivings. In the third chapter of the same 
book, the seventh hymn commends the generosity of Trasa- 
dasyu, the grandson of Mandhatri. The fourth chapter opens 
with an invocation containing praises of the liberality of 
Chitra; and the fourth hymn of the same chapter celebrates 
Varu, son of Sushaman. 

In the first chapter of the tenth book there is a hymn to 
water, spoken by a king named Sindhudwipa, the son of 
Ambarisha. The fourth chapter contains several pas-[25] 
sages, from the fifteenth to the eighteentli sukta, which 
allude to a remarkable letrend. Asamati, son or descendant 
of Ikshwaku, had deserted his former priests and employed 
others : the forsaken Brdhmanas recited incantations for his 
destruction: his new priests, however, not only counteracted 
their evil designs, but retaliated on them, and caused the 
death of one of those Brdhmanas: the rest recited these 
prayers for their own preservation, and for the revival of 
their companion. 

The fifth chapter opens with a hymn which alludes to 
a story respecting Nabhancdishtlia, son of Alanu, who was 
excluded from participation with his brethren in the paternal 
inheritance. The legend itself is told in the Aitareya Brdh- 
mana,^ or second portion of the Biyveda. 

Among other hymns by royal authors in the subsequent 
chapters of the tenth book of the Sanhitd, I remark one by 
Mandhitri, son of Yuvanaswa, and another by Sivi, son of 
Usinara, a third by Vasumanas, son of Rohidaswa, and a 
fourth by Pratardana, son of Divodasa, king of Kfisi. 

The deities invoked appear, on a cursory inspection of the 
Veda, to be as various as the authors of the prayers addressed 
to them; but, accordiii£: to the most ancient annotations on 
the Indian scripture, those numerous names of persons and 
things are all resolvable into different titles of three deities, 

’ In the second lecture and fourteenth section of the fifth book. 
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and ultimately of one god. The Nighantu, or glossary of the 
Vedas, concludes with three lists of names of deities: the 
first comprising such as are deemed synonymous with fire; 
the second, with air; and the third, with the sun.^ In the 
last part of the NiruMa, which entirely relates to deities, 
it is twice asserted that there are [26] but three gods; 

‘ Tisra eva devatdh.^ ^ The further inference, that these 
intend but one deity, is supported by many passages in the 
Veda; and is very clearly ahd concisely stated in the be¬ 
ginning of the index to the Rigveda, on the authority of the 
Nirulda and of the Veda itself. 

‘ Yasya vdhjam, sa ris/iir; yd ienochyatc, sd demtd; yad 
akshara-parimdnam, tach chhando. Arthcpsam rishayo devatds 
chhandobhir ahhyadhdmn. 

‘ Tisra eva devatah; hshity-antariksha~dyu-sthdnd, agnir 
vdyiih sitrya ity: emm vydhritayah prokld i-yastdh; samas- 
tdiidm prajdpatir. Onkdrah sarvadevatyah, pdranmhthyo vd, 
brdhino, daivo vd, ddhydtmikas. Tat-tatsthdnd anyds tad- 
vibhiitayah; kanna-prithaktu'dd dhi prithag-abhidhdm-stutayo 
bhavanty: ekaiva vd malidn dtmd devatd; sa surya ity dchak- 
shate; sa hi sarva-bhiitdtmd. Tad uktam rishind: “surya 4tm4 
jagatas tasthushas cheti.” Tad-vibhutayo 'nyd devatds. Tad apy 
etadrishinoktam; “Indram Mitram Varunam Agnini ahur tti.” 

‘ The Rishi [of any particular passage] is he whose speech 
it is; and that which is thereby addressed, is the deity [of the 
text]; and the number of syllables constitutes the metre [of 
the prayer]. Sages {Rishis) solicitous of [attaining] particular 
objects, have approached the Gods with [prayers composed in] 
metre. 

* Nighantu, or first part of the Nirukta, c. 5. 

2 In the fifth and eighth sections of tho twelfth chapter, or lecture, of the 
glossary and illustrations of the Veda. The Nirukta consists of three parts. 
Tho first, a glossary, as above mentioned, comprises five short chapters or lectures; 
the second, entitled Nnigama, or the first half of the Nirukta, properly so called, 
consists of six long chapters; and the third, entitled Naivuta, or second half of 
the proper Nirukta, contains eight more. The chapter here cited is marked as 
the twelfth, including the glossary, or seventh exclusive of it. 
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‘The deities are only three; whose places are, the earth, 
[27] the intermediate region, and heaven : [namely] fire, air, 
and the sun. They are pronounced to be [the deities] of the 
mysterious names^ severally; and (Prajdpati) the lord of 
creatures is [the deity] of them collectively. The syllable 
Om intends every deity: it belongs to {Parameshthi) him who 
dwells in the supreme abode: it appertains to {Brahma) the 
vast one; to {Beva) God; to (Adhydtmd) the superintending 
soul. Other deities belonging* to those several regions are 
portions of the [three] Gods; for they are variously named 
and described, on account of their different operations: but 
[in fact] there is only one deity, the great soul {Mahan 
dtmd). He is called the sun; for he is the soul of all beings : 
[and] that is declared by the sage, “the sun is the soul of 
(Jagat) what moves, and of {tasthushas) that which is fixed.” 
Other deities are portions of him; and that is expressly de¬ 
clared by the text): ^ “ The wise call fire, Indra, Mitra, and 
Varuna;” etc.’® 

This passage of the Amilramani is partly abridged from 
the Nirukta (c. 12), and partly taken from the Brdhmana 
of the Veda. It shows (what is also deduciblo from texts of 
the Indian scriptures, translated in the present and former 
essaj's), that the ancient Hindu religion, as founded on the 
Indian scriptures, recognizes but one God, yet not sufficiently 
discriminating the creature from the creator. 

The subjects and uses, of the prayers contained in the [28] 
Veda differ more than the deities which are invoked, or the 
titles by which they are addressed. Every line is replete 

* Bhar, Ihuvah, and swar; called the Vydhritis. See Manu, c. 2, v. 76. In 
the original text, the nominative case is here used for the genitive; as is remarked 
by the Commentator on this passage. Such irregularities are frequent in the 
Vedas themselves. 

- Riski here signifies text (not sage). See Haradatta, Bhattoji, etc. and 
Panini, 3, ii. 186. 

3 Nirukta, c. 12, § 5. The remainder of the passage that is hero briefly cited 
by the author of the Index identifies fire with the great and only soul. 
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with allusions to mythology/ and to the Indian notions of the 
divine nature and of celestial spirits. For the innumerable 
ceremonies to be performed by a householder, and still more 
for those endless rites enjoined to hermits and ascetics, a 
choice of prayers is offered in every stage of the celebration. 
It may be here sufficient to observe, that Indra, or the firma¬ 
ment, fire, the sun, the moon, water, air, the spirits, the 
atmosphere and the earth, are the objects most frequently 
addressed: and the various and repeated sacrifices with fire, 
and the drinking of the milky juice of the moon-plant or acid 
asclepias,^ furnish abundant occasion for numerous prayers 
adapted to the many stages of those religious rites. I shall, 
therefore, select for remark such prayers as seem most singu¬ 
lar, rather than such as might appear the fairest specimens of 
this Veda. 

In the fifteenth chapter of the first book there are two 
hymns ascribed to Kutsa, and also to Trita, son of water. 
Three ascetics, brothers it should seem, since they are named 
in another portion of the Veda as {A'pti/a) sons of water {ap), 
were oppressed with thirst while travelling in a sandy desert. 
At length they found a well, and one of [29] them descended 
into it and thence lifted water for his companions; but the 
ungrateful brothers stole his effects and left him in the well, 
covering it with a heavy cart-wheel. In his distress he pro¬ 
nounced the hymns in question. It appears from the text 
that Kutsa also was once in similar distress, and pronounced 
the same or a similar invocation: and, for this reason, the 

’ Not a mythology which avowedly exalts deified heroes (as in the Purdnas), 
but one which personifies the elements and planets, and which peoples heaven 
and the world below with various orders of beings. 

I observe, however, in many places, the ground-work of legends which are 
familiar in mythological poems; such, for example, as the demon Vritra slain by 
Indra, who is thence suruaraed Vritrahan; but I do not remark anything that 
corresponds with the favourite legends of those sects which worship either the 
Lingo, or S'ukti, or else Rhma or Kyishna. I except some detached portions, the 
genuineness of which appears doubtful; as will be shown towards the close of 
this essay. 

Suma-tata, Asclepias acida, or Cynanchum viminale. 
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hymns have been placed, by the compiler of the Veda, among 
those of which Kutsa is the author. 

The twenty-third chapter of the same book commences with 
a dialogue between Agastya, Indra, and the Maruts; and 
the remainder of that, with the wliole of the twenty-fourth 
chapter, comprises twenty-six h^mins addressed by Agastya 
to those divinities, and to the Aswins, fire, the sun, and 
some other deities. The last of these hymns was uttered 
by Agastya, under the apprehension of poison, and is directed 
by rituals to be used as an incantation against the effects 
of venom. Other incantations, applicable to the same pur¬ 
pose, occur in various parts of the Veda; for example, a 
prayer by Vasishtha for preservation from poison (book 7, 
ch. 3, h. 17). 

The third book, distributed into five chapters, contains 
invocations by Viswamiti-a, son of Gdthin and grandson of 
Kusika. The last hymn, or siilda, in this book, consists of 
six prayers, one of which includes the celebrated Guyatri. 
This remarkable text is repeated more than once in other 
Vedas; but since Viswamitra is acknowledged to be the Rishi 
to whom it was first revealed, it appears that its proper and 
original place is in this hymn. I therefore subjoin a trans¬ 
lation of the prayer which contains it, as also the preceding 
one (both of which are addressed to the sun), for the sake of 
exhibiting the Indian priest’s confession of faith, with its 
context; after having, in former essays, given more than one 
version of it apart from the [30] rest of the text. The other 
prayers contained in the same siikta, being addressed to other 
deities, are here omitted. 

‘ This new and excellent praise of thee, 0 splendid, playful, 
sun {Piishan )! is offered by us to thee. Be gratified by this 
my speech: approach this craving mind, as a fond man seeks 
a woman. May that sun {Piishan), who contemplates and 
looks into all worlds, be our protector. 

‘Let us meditate on the adokable light of the divine 
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EULER (Savifri) : ^ may it guide our intellects. Desirous 
of food, we solicit the gift of the splendid sun {Savitri), who 
should be studiously worshipped. Venerable men, guided 
by the understanding, salute the divine sun {Savitri) with 
oblations and praise.’ 

The last two hymns in the third chapter of the 7th book 
are remarkable, as being addressed to the guardian spirit of 
a dwelling-house, and used as prayers to bo recited with 
oblations on building a house. The legend belonging to the 
second of these hymns is singular; Vasishtha coming at night 
to the house of Yaruna (with the intention of sleeping there, 
say some; but as others affirm, wdth the design of stealing 
grain to appease his hanger after a fast of three days), was 
assailed by the house-dog. He uttered this prayer, or in¬ 
cantation, to lay asleep the dog, who was barking at and 
attempting to bite him. A literal version of the first of those 
hymns is here subjoined: 

‘ Guardian of this abode! be acquainted with us; be to us a 
wholesome dwelling; afford us what we ask of thee, and grant 
happiness to our bipeds and quadrupeds. Guardian of this 
house! increase both us and our wealth. Moon ! [31] while 
thou art friendly, may we, with our kine and our horses, be 
exempted from decrepitude: guard us as a father protects his 
offspring. Guardian of this dwelling! may wo be united with 
a happy, delightful, and melodious abode afforded by thee: 
guard our wealth now under thy protection, or yet in ex¬ 
pectancy, and do thou defend us.’ 

The fourth hymn in the fourth chapter concludes with a 
prayer to Rudra, which being used with oblations after a fast 
of three days, is supposed to insure a happy life of a hundred 
years. In the sixth chapter three hymns occur, which being 
recited with worship to the sun, are believed to occasion a fall 

^ Sayanich^rya, the coniraentator whose gloss is here followed, considers this 
passage to admit of two interpretations: ‘ the light, or Brahma^ constituting the 
splendour of the supreme ruler or creator of the universe,’ or ‘ the light, or orb, of 
the splendid sun.’ 
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of rain after the lapse of five days. The two first are aptly 
addressed to a cloud; and the third is so to frogs, because 
these had croaked while Vasishtha recited the preceding 
prayers, which circumstance ho accepted as a good omen. 

The sixth chapter of the tenth book closes with two hymns, 
the prayer of which is the destruction of enemies, and which 
are used at sacrifices for that purpose. 

The seventh chapter opens with a hymn, in which Stirya, 
surnamed S4vitri, the wife of the moon,^ is made the speaker; 
as Daksliina, daughter of Prajapati, and Juhu, daughter of 
Brahma, are in subsequent chapters.® A very singular pas¬ 
sage occurs in another place, containing a dialogue between 
Yfima and his twin-sister ya[32]mun4, whom he endeavours 
to seduce; but his offer’s are rejected by her with virtuous 
expostulation. 

Near the close of the tenth chapter, a hymn in a very 
different style of composition is spoken by Vach, daughter of 
Ambhrina, in praise of herself as the supreme and universal 
soul.® Vuch, it should be observed, signifies speech ; and she 
is the active power of Brahma, proceeding from him. The 
following is a literal version of this hymn, which is expounded 
by the commentator consistently with the theological doc¬ 
trines of the Vedas. 

‘ I range with the Rudras, with the Vasus, with the A'dit- 
ijas, and with the Visicedevas. I uphold both the sun and 
the ocean [Mitra and Varuna], the firmament [Indra] and 

r This marriage is noticed in the Aitareyti Brdhinana, where the second lecture 
of the fourth book opens in this manner; ‘Prajhpati gave his daughter, SOrjA 
Savitri, to Soma, the king.’ The well-known legend in the Purunas, concerning 
the marriage of Soma with the daughters of Daksha, seems to be founded on this 
story in the Vedas. 

2 In the introduction to the index, these, together with other goddesses, who 
are reckoned authors of holy texts, arc enumerated and distinguished by the 
appellation of Brahmavdiini. An inspired writer is, in the masculine, termed 
Bralimmudin. 

^ Towards the end of the VTihad^dranyaka, Vhoh is mentioned as receiving a 
revelation from Amhhini, who obtained it from the sun; but here she herself bears 
the almost similar patronymic, Amhhrini. 
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fire, and both the Aswins. I support the moon [Soma] 
destroyer of foes; and [the sun entitled] Twashtri, Pushan, 
or Bhaga. I grant wealth to the honest votary who performs 
sacrifices, offers oblations, and satisfies [the deities]. Me, 
who am the queen, the conferrer of wealth, the possessor of 
knowledge, and first of such as merit worship, the gods render, 
universally, present everywhere, and pervader of all beings. 
He who eats food through me, as he who sees, who breathes, 
or who hears, through me, yet knows me not, is lost; hear 
then the faith which I pronounce. Even I declare this self, 
who is worshipped by gods and men: I make strong whom I 
choose; I make him Bmhmd, holy and wise. For Rudra I 
bend the bow, to slay tlie demon, foe of Brahma; for the 
people I make war [on their foes]; and I pervade heaven and 
earth. I bore the father on tlie head of this [universal mind], 
and [33] my origin is in the midst of the ocean; ^ and there¬ 
fore do I pervade all beings, and touch this heaven with my 
form. Originating all beings, I pass like the breeze; I am 
above this heaven, beyond this earth; and what is the great 
one, that am I.’ 

The tenth chapter closes witli a hymn to night; and the 
eleventh begins with two hymns relative to the creation of the 
world. Another on this subject was translated in a former 
essay it is the last hymn but one in the Rigvcda, and the 
author of it is Aghamarshana (a son of Madhuchhandas), 
from whom it takes the name by which it is generally cited. 
The other hymns, of wdiich a version is here subjoined, are 
not ascribed to any ascertained author. Prajapati, surnamed 

' Heaven, or the shy, is the father; as expressly declared in another place: and 
the sky is produced from mind, according to one more passage of the Vedas. Its 
hirth is therefore placed on the he.ad of the supreme mind. The commentator 
suggests three interpretations of the seiiuel of the stanza: ‘ my parcTit, the holy 
Ambhrina, is in the midst of the oce,an;’ or, ‘my origin, the sentient deity, is in 
waters, which constitute the bodies of the gods; ’ or, ‘ the sentient god, who is 
in the midst of the waters, which pervade intellect, is my origin.’ 

In the first Essay on the Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus, Asiatic 
Researches, vol. T. p. 361. 
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Parameshthi, and his son Yajna, are stated as the original 
speakers. But of these names, one is a title of the primeval 
spirit, and the other seems to allude to the allegorical im¬ 
molation of Brahm^i. 

1. ‘Then was there no entity, nor non-entity; no world, 
nor sky, nor aught above it: nothing, anywhere, in the hap¬ 
piness of any one, involving or involved; nor water, deep and 
dangerous. Death was not; nor then was immortalitj^; nor 
distinction of day or night. But that^ [34] breathed without 
afflation, single with (SiratUid) her who is sustained within 
him. Other than him, nothing existed [which] since [has 
been]. Darkness there was; [for] this universe was enveloped 
with darkness, and was undiatinguishable [like fluids mixed in] 
waters: but that mass, which was covered by the husk, was 
[at length] produced by the power of contemplation. First 
desire was formed in his mind: and that became the original 
productive seed; which the wise, recognizing it by the in¬ 
tellect in their hearts, distinguish, in non-entity, as the bond 
of entity. 

‘Did the luminous ray of these [creative acts] expand in 
the middle? or above? or below? That productive seed at 
once became providence [or sentient souls], and matter [oi 
the elements]: she, who is sustained within himself,' was 
inferior ; and he, wdio heeds, was superior. 

‘ Who know's exactly, and who shall in this world declare, 
whence and why this creation took place? The gods are 
subsequent to the production of this world: then who can 
know whence it proceeded? or whence this varied world arose? 
or whether it uphold [itself], or not? He who, in the highest 

' The pronoun {tad), thus cmph.itically used, is understood to intend the 
Supreme Being, according to the doctrines of tlie Veddnta. When manifested 
by creation, he is the entity {sat)-, while forms, being mere illusion, are non¬ 
entity {ttsnt). The whole of this hymn is expounded according to the received 
doctrines of the Indian theology, or YaUnta. Darkness and desire {Tnmns and 
Kama) bear a distant resemblance to the Chaos and Eros of Hesiod. Theog. v. 116. 

- So Su adhd is expounded; and the commentator makes it equivalent to Mdya, 
or the world of ideas. 
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heaven, is the ruler of this universe, does indeed know; but 
not another can possess that knowledge.’ 

II. ‘ That victim who was wove with threads on every side, 
and stretched by the labours of a hundred and one gods, the 
fathers, who wove and framed and placed the warp and woof, 
do worsliip. The [first] male .spreads and encompasses this 
[web], and display's it in tliis world and in heaven: these 
rays [of the creator] assembled at the altar, and prepared the 
holy strains, and the threads of the warp. 

[35] ‘ What was the size of that divine victim whom all 
the gods sacrificed? What was his form ? what the motive? 
the fence ? the metre ? the oblation ? and the prayer ? First 
was produced the Gui/atvi joined with fire; next the sun 
(Sarifri) attended by Uts/niih; then the splendid moon with 
AnuHldithli, and with prayers; wliile Vrihati accompanied the 
elocution of Vrihaspati (or the planet Jupiter). VirdJ was 
supported by the sun and by water (Mitra and Varuna); but 
the [mid<lle] portion of tlie day and Trishtnhh were here the 
attendants of Indra; Jdfjati. followed all the gods: and by 
that [universal] sacrifice sages and men were formed. 

‘ When that ancient sacrifice was completed, sages, and 
men, and our progenitors, were by him formed. Viewing 
with an observant mind this oblation, which primeval saints 
offered, I venerate them. TIic seven inspired sages, with 
prayers and with thanksgivings, fi)Ilow the path of these 
primeval saints, and wisely practise [the performance of 
sacrifices], as charioteers u.sc reins [to guide their steeds].’ 

Some parts of these hymns bear an evident resemblance to 
one wdiich has been before cited from the white Yajus,^ and to 
which I shall again advert in speaking of that Veda. The 
commentator on the JiUjevda quote.s it to supply some omis¬ 
sions in this text. It appears al.so, on the faith of his 
citations, that passages analogous to these occur in the 

^ In the second Essay ou the Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus, Asiatic 
Researches, vol. vii. p. 2dl. 
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Taittinyaka, or black Yajus, and also in the Brdhmana of 
the Veda. 

The hundred and one gods, who are the agents in the 
framing of the universe, typified by a sacrifice, are, according 
to this commentator, the years of Brahma’s life, or his affla- 
tions personified in the form of Angiras, etc. The seven 
sages, who instituted sacrifices in imitation of the [36] prime¬ 
val type, are Marichi and others. Gdyatri, UshnUi, etc., are 
names of metres, or of the various lengths of stanzas and 
measured verses, in the Vedas. 

The preceding quotations may be sufficient to show the 
style of this part of the Veda, which comprehends the prayers 
and invocations. 

Another part, belonging, as it appears, to the same Veda, is 
entitled Aliareya Brdhmana. It is divided into eight books 
{panchihd), each containing five chapters or lectures [adhydya), 
and subdivided into an unequal number of sections (hhanda), 
amounting in the whole to two hundred and eighty-five. 
Being partly in prose, tlie number of distinct passages con¬ 
tained in those multiplied sections need not be indicated. 

For want eitlier of a complete commentary ^ or of an ex¬ 
planatory index,^ I cannot undertake from a cursory perusal 
to describe the whole contents of this part of the Veda. I 
observe, however, many curious passages in it, especially 
towards the close. The seventh book had treated of sacrifices 
performed by kings: the subject is continued in the first four 
chapters of the eighth book; and three of these relate to a 
ceremony for the consecration of kings, by pouring on their 
heads, while seated on a throne prepared for the purpose, 
water mixed with honey, clarified butter, and spirituous 
liquor, as well as two sorts of grass and the sprouts of corn. 
This ceremony, called AhMsheka, is celebrated on the accession 

' I possess three entire copies of the text, but a part only of the commentary 
by Sayanacharya. 

2 The index before mentioned does not extend to this part of the Veda, 
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of a king; and subsequently on divers occasions, as part of 
the rites belonging to certain solemn sacrifices performed for 
the attainment of particular objects. 

The mode of its celebration is the subject of the second 
chapter of the eighth book, or thirty-seventh chapter, [37] 
reckoned (as is done by tlie commentator) from the beginning 
of the Aitareya. It contains an instance, which is not singu¬ 
lar in the Vedas, though it be rather uncommon in their 
didactic portion, of a disquisition on a dlllerence of opinion 
among inspired authors. Some, it says, direct the conse¬ 
cration to be completed with the appropriate prayer, but 
without the sacred words (Vyd/iritk), which they here deem 
superfluous: others, and particularly Satyakama, son of 
Jabala, enjoin the complete recitation of those words, for 
reasons explained at full length; and Uddalaka, son of 
Aruna, has therefore so ordained the performance of the 
ceremony. 

The subject of this chapter is concluded by the following 
remarkable passage. ‘Well knowing all the [efficacy of con¬ 
secration], Janamejaya, son of Parikshit, declared: “Priests, 
conversant with this ceremony, assist me, who am likewise 
apprised [of its benefits], to celebrate the solemn rite. There¬ 
fore do I conquer [in single combat], tlierefore do I defeat 
arrayed forces with an arrayed army; neitlier the arrows of 
the gods, nor those of men, reach me: I shall live the full 
period of life; I shall remain master of the whole earth.” 
Truly, neither the arrows of tlie gods, nor those of men, do 
reach him, whom well-instructed priests assist in celebrating 
the solemn rite: he lives the full period of life; he remains 
master of the whole earth.’ 

The thirty-eighth chapter (or third of the eighth book) 
describes a supposed consecration of Indra, when elected by 
the gods to be their king. It consists of similar, but more 
solemn rites; including, among other peculiarities, a fanciful 
construction of his throne with texts of the Veda; besides a 
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repetition of the ceremony of consecration in various regions, 
to ensure universal dominion. This last part of the descrip¬ 
tion merits to be quoted, on account of the geographical hints 
which it contains. 

[38] ‘ After [his inauguration by Prajapati], the divine 
Vasus consecrated him in the eastern region, with the same 
prayers in verse and in prose, and with the same holy words 
[as before mentioned], in thirty-one days, to ensure his just 
domination. Tlierefore [even now] the several kings of the 
Prdchyas, in the East, are consecrated, after the practice of 
the gods, to equitable rule {sdmrdjya), and [people] call those 
consecrated princes Samruj} 

‘Next the divine liudms consecrated him in the southern 
region, with the same prayers in verse and in prose, and with 
the same holy words, in thirty-one days, to ensure increase 
of happiness. Therefore the several kings of the Satwnts, in 
the south, are consecrated, after the practice of the gods, to 
the increase of enjoyment {hhojya), and [people] name those 
consecrated princes Bhoja. 

‘Then the divine A'dUyas consecrated him in the western 
region, with, etc., to ensure sole dominion. Therefore the 
several kings of the Nkhyas and Apdvhyas, in the ^Vost, 
are consecrated, etc., to sole dominion, and [people] denomi¬ 
nate them Swardj? 

‘Afterwards all the gods [Viswe devdh) consecrated him in 
the northern region, with, etc., to ensure separate domina¬ 
tion. Therefore the several [deities who govern the] countries 
of Uttara kuru and Uttara madra, beyond Himavat, in the 
North, are consecrated, etc., to distinct rule (Vairdjya), and 
[people] term them Virdj? 

‘Next the divine Sddhyas, and Aptym consecrated him, in 

* In the nominative case, Samrdt, Samrdd, or Samrdl; substituting in this 
place a liquid letter, which is peculiar to the Veda and to the southern dialects of 
India, and which approaches in sound to the common 1. 

• In the nominative case, Swaidt, Swardd, or Swardl. 

’ In the nominative, Virdt, Virdd, or Viral. 
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this middle, central, and present region, with, etc., for local 
dominion. Therefore the several kings of Kuru and [39] 
Panchala, as well as Vasa and U-sinara, in the middle, cen¬ 
tral, and present region, are consecrated, etc., to sovereignty 
(rdj)/a), and [people] entitle them Raja. 

‘ Lastly, the Mnruts, .and the gods named Angirns, con- 
seer.ated him, in the upper region, with, etc., to promote his 
attainment of the supreme .abode, and to ensure his mighty 
domination, superior rule, independent power, .and long reign : 
and therefore he became a supreme deity (parameshthi) and 
ruler over creatures. 

‘ Thus consecr.ated by th.at gre.at inaugur.ation, Indra subdued 
all conquerable [earths], and won all worlds: he obtained over 
all the gods supremacy, tnansecndent r.anlc, and pre-eminence. 
Conquering in this world [below] equitable domination, happi¬ 
ness, sole dominion, separate .authority, attainment of the 
supreme abode, sovereignty, iniglity power, and superior rule; 
becoming a self-existent being .and independent ruler, exempt 
from [early] dissolution; .and reaching all [his] wdslies in that 
celestial world ; he became immortal: lie became immort.al.’ ‘ 

The thirty-ninth chapter is relative to a peculiarly solemn 
rite performed in imit.ation of the fabulous inauguration of 
Indra. It is imagined that this eelebrarion becomes a cause 
of obtaining great power and universal monarchy, and the 
three last sections of the chapter recite instances of its suc¬ 
cessful practice. Though replete with enormous .and absurd 
exaggerations, they arc here translated at full length, .as not 
unimportant, since many kings are mentioned w’hose names 
are familiar in the heroic history of India. 

§. VII. ‘ Ily this gre.at inauguration similar to Indr.a’s, 
Tura, .son of Kavasha, consecrated Janamejaya, son of Parlk- 
shit; and therefore did .Janamejaya, .son of [40] Parikshit, 

1 In the didactii-' purtien .it the ttie hist term in every chapter i.s repeated, 

to indicate it.s coiiclusimi. 'J'liis repetition was not jireservcd in a former quota¬ 
tion, from the necessity of varying consideraldv tlic order "f the words. 
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subdue the earth completely all ai-ound, and traverse it every 
way, and perform the sacrifice with a horse as an offering. 

‘ Concerning that solemn sacrifice this verse is universally 
chanted. “ In ^.^Lsandivat, Janamejaya bound [as an ofl’ering] 
to the gods, a horse fed with grain, marked with a white star 
on his forehead, and bearing a green wreath round his neck.” 

‘By this, etc., Chyavana, son of Bhrigu, consecrated Sar- 
ydta sprung from the race of Manu; and therefore did he 
subdue, etc. Ho became likewise a householder in the service 
of the gods. 

‘By this, etc., Somasushman, grandson of Vajaratna, con¬ 
secrated Sataiuka, son of Satrajit; and therefore did he 
subdue, etc. 

‘By this, etc., Parvata and Narada consecrated i^inbash- 
thya; and therefore, etc. 

‘By this, etc., Parvata and Ndrada consecrated Yudh&n- 
sraushti, grandson of TJgrasena; and therefore, etc. 

‘By this, etc., Kasyapa consecrated Viswakarman, son of 
Bhuvana; and therefore did he subdue, etc. 

‘ The earth, as sages relate, thus addressed him : “ No mor¬ 
tal has a right to give me away; yet thou, 0 Viswakarman, 
son of Bhuvana, dost wish to do so. I will sink in the midst 
of the waters; and vain has been tliy promise to Kasyapa.”' 

‘ By this, etc., Vasishtha consecrated Sudas, son of Pija- 
vana ; and therefore, etc. 

‘ By this, etc., Samvarta, son of Angiras, consecrated Ma- 
rutta, son of Avikshit; and therefore, etc. 

[41] ‘On that subject this verse is everywhere chanted; 
“ The divine Maruts dwelt in the house of Marutta, as his 
guards; and all the gods were companions of the son of 
Avikshit, whose every wish was fulfilled.” ^ 

§ VIII. ‘By this great inauguration, similar to Indra’s, 

* So great was the efficacy of consecration, observes the commentator in this 
place, that the submersion of the earth was thereby prevented, notwithstanding 
this dorlnration, 

- All this, observes the commentator, was owing to his solemn inauguration. 
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TJdamaya, son of Atri, consecrated Anga; and therefore did 
Anga subdue the earth completeh' all around, and traverse 
it every way, and perform a sacrifice with a horse, as an 
ofiering. 

‘ He, perfect in his person, thus addressed [the priest, who 
was busy on some sacrifice] ; “Invite me to this solemn rite, 
and I will give thee [to complete it], holy man! ten thousand 
elephants and ten thousand female slaves.” 

‘ On that subject these verses are everywhere chanted: 
“ Of the cows, for which the sons of Priyamedha assisted 
Udamaya in the solemn rite, this son of Atri gave them 
[every day], at noon, two thousand each, out of a thousand 
millions. 

“ The son of Virochana [Anga] unbound and gave, while 
his priest performed the solemn sacrifice, eighty-eight thousand 
white horses fit for use. 

“The son of Atri bestowed in gifts ten thousand women 
adorned with necklaces, all daughters of opulent persons, and 
brought from various countries. 

“ While distributing ten thousand elephants in Avachatnuka, 
the holy son of Atri grew tired, and despatched messengers to 
finish the distribution. 

“ ‘ A hundred [I give] to you ; ’ ‘A hundred to you; ’ still 
the holy man grew tired ; and was at last forced to draw 
breath while bestowing them by thousands.”' 

[42] § IX. ‘ By this great inauguration, similar to Indra’s, 
Hirghatamas, son of Mamata, consecrated Bharata, the son 
of Duhshanta;and therefore did Bharata, son of Duh- 
shanta, subdue the earth completely all around, and traverse 
it every way, and perform repeated sacrifices with horses as 
offerings. 

‘ On that subject too these verses are everywhere chanted : 

’ It was through tlio solemn inauguration of Anga that liis priest was able 
to give such great alms. This remark is by the commentator. 

* So the name should be written, as appears from tills passage of the Veda; 
and not, as in copies of some of the I’urdnits, Dushinanta or Dushyanta. 
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“ Bharata distributed in Maslmara * a hundred and seven 
thousand millions of black elephants with white tuskg and 
decked with gold. 

“A sacred fire was lighted for Bharata, son of Uuhshanta, in 
Sdchiguna, at which a thousand Brdhmanas sliared a thousand 
millions of cows apiece. 

‘ Bharata, son of Duhshanta, bound seventy-eight horses 
[for solemn rites] near the Yamuna, and fifty-five in Vri- 
traghna, on the Ganga. 

“ Having thus bound a hundred and thirty-three horses fit 
for sacred rites, the son of Duhshanta became pre-eminently 
wise, and surpassed the prudence of [every rival] king. 

“ This great achievement of Bharata, neither former nor 
later persons [have equalled]; the five classes of men have 
not attained his feats, any more than a mortal [can reach] 
heaven with his hands.” * 

‘The holy saint, Vrihaduktha, tauglit this great inauguration 
to Durinuklia, king of Panchala; and therefore Durinukha, the 
P4nchala, being a king, subdued [48] by means of that know¬ 
ledge the whole earth around, and traversed it every way.® 

‘The son of Satyahavya, sprung from the race of Vasishtha, 
communicated this great inauguration to Atyarati, son of 
Janantapa; and therefore Atyarati, sou of Janantapa, being 
no king, [nevertheless] subdued by means of that knowledge 
the whole earth around, and traversed it every way. 

‘ Satyahavya, of the race of Vasishtha, addressed him, say¬ 
ing, “ Thou hast conquered the whole earth around; [now] 
aggrandize me.” Atyarati, sou of Janantapa, replied: “When 
I conquer Uttara kuru, then thou shalt be king of the earth, 

’ The several manuscripts differ on this name of a country; and having no 
other information respecting it, I am not confident that I have selected the best 
reading. This observation is applicable also to some other uncommon names. 

All this, says the commentator, shows the efficacy of inauguration. 

^ It is here remarked in the commentary, that a Bnihmana, being incompetent 
to receive consecration, is however capable of knowing its form; the efficacy of 
which knowledge is shown in this place. 
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holy man! and I will be merely thy general.” Satyahavya 
rejoined: “That is the land of the gods; no mortal can subdue 
it: thou hast been ungrateful towards me, and therefore I 
resume from thee this [power].” Hence the king Susbniina, 
son of Sivi, destroyer of foes, slew Atyarati, who was [thus] 
divested of vigour and deprived of strength. 

‘ Therefore let not a soldier be ungrateful towards the priest, 
who is acquainted [with the form], and practises [the celebra¬ 
tion, of this ceremoii}’], lest he lose his kingdom and forfeit 
his life; lest he forfeit his life.’ 

To elucidate this last story, it is necessary to observe that, 
before the commencement of the ceremony of inauguration, 
the priest swears the soldier, by a most solemn oath, not to 
injure him. A similar oath, as is observed in this place by 
the commentator, had been administered, previously to the 
communication of that knowledge to w Inch A tyarati owed his 
success. The prie.st considered his answer as illusory and 
insulting, because Uttara kuru, being north of Meru, [44] is 
the land of the gods, and cannot be conquered by men. As 
this ungrateful answer was a bi'cach of his oath, tlie priest 
withdrew his power from him; and, in consequence, he was 
slain by the foe. 

The fortieth, and last chai)tcr of the Aitareya Brdhmana, 
relates to the benefit of entertaining a Purohita, or ap])ointed 
prie.st; the selection of a proper person for that station, and 
the mode of his appointment by the king; together with the 
functions to be discharged by him. The last section describes 
rites to be performed, under the direction of such a priest, 
for the destruction of the king’s enemies. As it appears 
curious, the whole description is here translated; abridging, 
however, as in other instances, the frequent repetitions with 
which it abounds. 

‘Next then [is described] destruction around air {Brahma)} 
Foes, enemies, and rivals, perish around him, who is conver- 

^ So ibis obsorvauce is deuumiuuted, vix, Brahmanah parimarah. 
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sant with these rites. That which [moves] in the atmosphere, 
is air (Brahma), around which perish five deities, lightning, 
rain, the moon, the sun, and fire. 

‘ Lightning having fi,ashed, disappears behind rain: ^ it 
vanishes, and none know [whither it is gone]. When a 
man dies, he vanishes; and none know [whither his soul is 
gone]. Therefore, whenever lightning perishes, pronounce 
this [prayer] ; “ May my enemy perish; may he disappear, 
and none know [where he is].” Soon, indeed, none will know 
[whither he is gone], 

‘ Rain having fallen, [evaporates and] disappe.ars within the 
moon, etc. When rain ceases, pronounce this [prayer], etc. 

‘The moon, at the conjunction, disappears within the sun, 
etc. When the moon is dark, pronounce, etc. 

[45] ‘ The sun, when setting, disappears in fire, etc.® 
When the sun sets, pronounce, etc. 

‘Fire, ascending, disappears in air, etc. When fire is ex¬ 
tinguished, pronounce, etc. 

‘ These same deities arc, again produced from this very 
origin. Fire is born of air; for, urged with force by the 
breath, it increases. Viewing it, pronounce [this prayer], 
“ May fire be revived; but not my foe be reproduced; may 
he depart averted.” Therefore, does the enemy go far away. 

‘ The sun is born of fire.^ Viewing it, say, “ May the sun 
rise; but not my foe be reproduced, etc.” 

‘ The moon is born of the sun.^ Viewing it, say, “ May 
the moon be renewed, etc.” 

’ Behind a cloud. 

® The Taittiriya Yajurveda contains a passage which may serve to explain 
this notion; ‘ The sun, at eve, penetrates tire; and therefore fire is seen afar at 
night; for both are luminous.’ 

^ At night, as the commentator now observes, the sun disappears in fire; but 
re-appoars thence next day. Accordingly, fire is destitute of splendour by day, 
and the sun shines brighter. 

* The moon, as is remarked in the commentary, disappears within the sun at 
the conjunction; but is reproduced from the sun on the first day of the bright 
fortnight. 
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‘Rain is produced from the moon.’ Viewing it, say, “ May 
rain be produced, etc.” 

‘ Lightning comes of rain. Viewing it, say, “ May light¬ 
ning appear, etc.” 

‘Such is destruction around air. Maitreya, son of Kusharu, 
communicated these rites to Sutwan, son of Kirisa, descended 
from Bharga. Five kings perished around him, and Sutwan 
attained greatness. 

‘ The observance [enjoined] to him [who undertakes these 
rites, is as follows]: let him not sit down earlier than the [46] 
foe; but stand, while he thinks him standing. Let him not 
lie down earlier than the foe; but sit, while he thinks him 
sitting. Let him not sleep earlier than the foe; but wake, 
while he thinks him waking. Though his enemy had a head 
of stone, soon does he slay him : he does slay him.’ 

Before I quit this portion of the Veda, I think it right to 
add, that the close of the seventh book contains the mention of 
several monarchs, to whom the observance, there described, 
was taught by divers sages. For a reason before mentioned, 
I shall subjoin the names. They are Viswantara, son of 
Sushadman; Sahadeva, son of Sarja, and his son Somaka; 
Babhru, son of Devdvridtia, Bhtma of Vidarbha, Nagnajit 
of Gandhara, Sanasruta of Arindama, Kratuvid of Janaka; 
besides Janamejaya and Sudas, who have been also noticed in 
another place. 

The Aitareya A'ranyaka is another portion of the Rigveda. 
It comprises eighteen chapters or lectures, unequally dis¬ 
tributed in five books {A'mtiyaka). The second, which is the 
lono-est, for it contains seven lectures, constitutes with the 
third an Upanishad of this Veda, entitled the Bahvrich 
Brdhmaa Upanishad; or more commonly, the Aitareya, as 
having been recited by a sage named Aitarej^a.- The four 

' Here the commentator remarks. Rain enters the lunar orb, which consists of 
water; and, at a subsequent time, it is reproduced from the moon. 

* It is so affirmed by Anandatirtha in his notes: and he, and the commentator, 
whom he annotates, state the original speaker of this Upanishad to be Mahidksa, 
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last lectures of that second A!ran\^~\yal<a are particularly 
consonant to the theolonrical doctrines of the Vedanta, and are 
accordingly selected by theologians of tlie Vedanta school as 
the proper Aitareya Upanishad} The following is literally 
translated from this portion of the second Aranyaka, 


The Aitareya Aranya. B. 2. 

§ IV. ‘ Originally this [universe] was indeed soul only; 
nothing else whatsoever existed, active [or inactive]. He 
thought, “ I wilt create worlds: ” thus he created these 
[various] worlds; water, light, mortal [beings], and the 
waters. That “water” is the [region] above the heaven, 
which heaven upholds; the atmosphere comprises light; the 
earth is mortal; and the regions below are “ the waters.” ^ 

an incarnation of Nurayana, proceeding from Visala, son of Abjn. He adds, that 
on the sudden appearance of this deity at a solemn celebration, the whole assembly 
of gods and priests fainted, but at the intercession of Brahiuh, they were revived; 
and after making their obeisance, they were instructed in holy science. This 
Avaturu was called Mahidasa, because those venerable personages {Muhin) de¬ 
clared themselves his slaves (dasa). 

In the concluding title of one transcript of this Aranya, I find it ascribed 
to As'walayana, probably by an error of the transcriber. On the other band, 
S'aunaka appears to bo author of some texts of the Aranya ; for a passage from 
the second lecture of the fifth (Ar. 5, lect. 2, ^ 11) is cited as S'itunaka’s, by the 
commentator on the prayers of the RigvUa (lect. 1, J 15). 

' I have two copies of S'ankara’s commentary, and one of annotations on his 
gloss by Narkyanendra; likewise a copy of Skyana’s commentary on the same 
theological tract, and also on the third Armiyuka ; besides annotations by Ananda- 
tfrtha on a different gloss, for the entire TJpanishad. The concluding prayer, or 
seventh lecture of the second Aranyaka, was omitted by S'ankara, as sufficiently 
perspicuous; but is expounded by Skyana, whose exposition is the same which is 
added by S'ankara’s commentator, and which transcribers sometimes subjoin to 
S'ankara’s gloss. 

As an instance of singular and needless frauds, I must mention, that the work 
of Anandatirtha was sold to me, under a different title, as a commentary on the 
Taittiriya-sanhitd of the Yajurveda. The running titles at the end of each 
chapter had been altered accordingly. On examination I foimd it to be a different 
but valuable work; as above described. 

“ Ainlhas, ‘water,’ and dpas, ‘the waters.’ The commentators assign reasons for 
these synonymous terms being employed, severally, to denote the regions above 
the sky, and those below the earth. 
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[48] ‘He thouglit, “These are indeed worlds; I will create 
guar(Jlans of worlds.” Thus he drew from the waters, and 
framed, an embodied being.^ He viewed him; and of that 
being, so contemplated, the mouth opened as an egg: from the 
mouth, speech issued; from speech, fire proceeded. The nos¬ 
trils spread; from the nostrils, breath passed ; from breath, air 
was propagated. The eyes opened; from the eyes, a glance 
sprung; from that glance, the sun was produced. The ears 
dilated; from the ears came hearkening; and from that, the 
regions of space. The skin expanded; from the skin, hair 
rose; from tliat grew herbs and trees. The breast opened; 
from the breast, mind issued; and from mind, the moon. 
The navel burst; from the navel came deglutition; ® from 
that, death. The generative organ burst; thence flowed pro¬ 
ductive seed; whence waters drew their origin. 

‘ Tliese deities, being thus framed, fell into this vast ocean: 
and to HIM they came with thirst and hunger: and him they 
thus addressed: “ Grant us a [smaller] size, wherein abiding 
we may eat food.” He oflered to them [the form of] a cow: 
they said, “ that is not sufficient for us.” He exhibited to 
them [the form of] a horse: they said, “neither is that 
sufficient for us.” He showed them the human form; they 
exclaimed: “well done! ah! wonderful!” Therefore man 
alone is [pronounced to be] “ well formed.” 

‘He bade them occupy their respective places. Fire, be¬ 
coming speech, entered the mouth. Air, becoming breath, 
proceeded to the nostrils. The sun, becoming sight, pene¬ 
trated the eyes. Space became hearing, and occupied [49] 
the ears. Herbs and trees became hair, and filled the skin. 
The moon, becoming mind, entered the breast. Death, be¬ 
coming deglutition, penetrated the navel; and water became 
productive seed, and occupied the generative organ. 

^ rurushay ‘a human fonn.’ 

- Apuna. From the analogy between tlic acts of inhaling and of swallowing; 
the latter is considered as a sort of breath or inspiration : hence the air drawn in 
by deglutition is reckoned oue of five breaths or airs inhaled into the body. 
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‘ Hunger and thirst addressed him, saying, “ Assign us 
[our places].” He replied: “Yon I distribute among these 
deities; and I make you participant with them.” Therefore 
is it, that to whatever deity an oblation is offered, hunger and 
thirst participate with him. 

‘ He reflected, “ These are worlds, and regents of worlds : 
for them I will frame food.” He viewed the waters: from 
waters, so contemplated, form issued ; and food is form, which 
was so produced. 

‘Being thus framed, it turned away and sought to flee. 
The [primeval] man endeavoured to seize it by speecli, but 
could not attain it by his voice; had he by voice taken it, 
[hunger] would be satisfied by naming food. He attempted 
to catch it by his breath, but could not inhale it by breathing: 
had ho by inhaling taken it, [hunger] would be satisfied by 
smelling food. He sought to snatch it by a glance, but could 
not surprise it by a look: had he seized it by the sight, 
[hunger] would be satisfied by seeing food. He attempted 
to catch it by hearing, but could not hold it by listening: had 
he caught it by hearkening, [hunger] would be satisfied by 
hearing food. He endeavoured to seize it by his skin, but 
could not restrain it by his touch; had he seized it by contact, 
[hunger] would be satisfied by touching food. He wished to 
reach it by the mind, but could not attain it by thinking: 
had he caught it by thought, [hunger] would be satisfied by 
meditating on food. Ho wanted to seize it by the genera¬ 
tive organ, but could not so hold it; had he thus seized it, 
[hunger] would be satisfied by emission. Lastly he en¬ 
deavoured to catch it by deglutition; [50] and thus he did 
swallow it: that air, which is so drawn in, seizes food; and 
that very air is the bond of life. 

‘ He {the universal soul'] reflected, “ How can this [body] 
exist without me ? ” He considered by which extremity he 
should penetrate. He thought, “ If [without me] speech 
discourse, breath inhale, and sight view; if hearing hear, skin 
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feel, and mind meditate; if deglutition •swallow, and the organ 
of generation perform its functions ; then, who am I ? ” 

‘ Parting the suture he penetrated by this route. 

That opening is called the suture (vidrifi) and is the road to 
beatitude {ndndana)} 

‘ Of that soul, the places of recreation are three; and the 
modes of sleep, as many. Thi.s {pointing to the right eye) is a 
place of recreation; this {pointing to the throat) is [also] a 
situation of enjoyment; this {pointing to the heart) is [like¬ 
wise] a region of delight. 

‘Thus born [as the animating spirit], he discriminated 
the elements, [remarking], “ What else [but him] can I here 
affirm [to exist]; ” and he contemplated this [thinking] 
person,® the vast expanse,® [exclaiming] it have I seen. 
Therefore is he named it-.seeing (idam-dra) : it-seeing is 
indeed his name: and him, being it-seeing, they call, by 
a remote appellation, Indra; for the gods generally delight 
in the concealment [of their name]. The gods delight in 
privacy.* 

[51] § V. ‘This [living principle] is first, in man, a fetus, or 
productive seed, which is tlie essence drawn from all the mem¬ 
bers [of the body] : thus the man nourishes himself within 
himself. But when he emits it into woman, he procreates 
that [fetus] ; and such is its first birth. 

‘ It becomes identified with the woman; and being such, as 
is her own body, it does not destroy her. She cherishes his 
ownself,® thus received within her; and, as nurturing him, 
she ought to be cherished [by him]. The woman nourishes 

' The Hindus believe that the soul, or conscious life, enters the body through 
the sagittal suture; lodges in the brain ; and may contemplate, through the same 
opening, the divine perfections. Hind, or the reasoning faculty, is reckoned to 
be an organ of the body, situated in the heart. 

“ Puntaha. 

2 BrnJima, or the gre.nt one. 

■* Here, as at the conclusion of every division of an Upanishad, or of any chapter 
in the didactic portion ol'the Vedus, the last phrase is repeated. 

^ For the man is identified with the child procreated by him. 
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that fetus: but he previously cherished the child, and further 
does so after its birth. Since he supports the child before and 
after birth, he cherishes himself: and that, for tlie perpetual 
succession of persons; for thus are these persons perpetuated. 
Such is his second birth. 

‘ This [second] self becomes his representative for holy acts 
[of religion] ; and that other [self], having fulfilled its ob¬ 
ligations and completed its period of life, deceases. Departing 
hence, he is born again [in some other shape] : and such is 
his third birth. 

‘ This was declared by the holy sage. “ Within the womb 
I have recognized all the successive births of these deities. 
A hundred bodies, like iron chains, hold me down: yet, like 
a falcon, I swiftly rise.” Thus spoke Vamadeva, reposing in 
the womb: and possessing this [intuitive] knowledge, he rose, 
after bursting that corporeal confinement; and, ascending to 
the blissful region of heaven,^ he attained every wish and 
became immortal. He became immortal. 

§ VI. ‘What is this soul? that w’e may worship him. 
Which is the soul ? Is it that by which [a man] sees ? by 
which he hears? by whicli he smells odours? by which-he 
[52] utters speech ? by which he discriminates a pleasant or 
unpleasant taste ? Is it the heart [or understanding] ? or 
the mind [or will] ? Is it sensation? or power? or discrimi¬ 
nation? or comprehension? or perception? or retention? or 
attention ? or application ? or haste [or pain] ? or memory ? 
or assent? or determination? or animal action ?- or wish ? or 
desire ? 

‘All those are only various names of apprehension. But 
this [soul, consisting in the faculty of apprehension] is 
Brahma ; he is Indra ; he is (Prajapati) the lord of creatures ; 
these gods are he; and so are the five primary elements, 

' Swargn, or place of celestial bliss, 

’ Asu, the unconscious volition, which occasions an act necessary to the .support 
of life, as breathing, etc- 
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earth, air, the ethereal fluid, water, and light: ^ these, and 
the same joined with minute objects and other seeds [of ex¬ 
istence], and [again] other [beings] produced from eggs, or 
borne in wombs, or originating in hot moisture,® or springing 
from plants; whether liorses, or kiue, or men, or elephants, 
whatever lives, and walks or flies, or whatever is immovable 
[as herbs and trees] : all that is the eye of intelligence. On 
intellect [every thing] is founded: the world is the eye of 
intellect, and intellect is its foundation. Intelligence is 
(Brahma) the great one. 

‘By this [intuitively] intelligent soul, that sage ascended 
from the present world to the blissful region of heaven; and, 
obtaining all his wishes, became immortal. He became im¬ 
mortal. 

[53] § VII. ‘May my speech be founded on understanding, 
and my mind be attentive to my utttu'ancc. Be thou mani¬ 
fested to me, 0 self-manifested [intellect] ! For my sake [0 
speech and mind!] approach this Vfda. May what I have 
heard, be unforgotten: day and night may I behold this, 
which I have studied. Let me think the reality: let me 
speak the truth. May it preserve me; may it preserve the 
teacher: me may it preserve : the teacher may it preserve ; the 
teacher may it preserve; may it preserve the teacher.^ 


On the KaushItaki. 

Another Ujyanishad of thi.s Veda, appertaining to a particu¬ 
lar Sakha of it, is named from that, and from the Brdhtnana, 

^ Brahmii (in the masculine gender) here denotes, according to commentators, 
the intelligent spirit, M'bosc birth wa.s in the mundane egg; from which he is 
named Hiranvagavbha. Indra is the uhief of tin* gods, or subordinute deities, 
meaning the eloments and planets, rrajapati is the first embodied spirit, called 
Viraj, uiul described in the preceding part of this extract. The gods are fire, and 
the rest as there stated. 

- Vermin and insects are supposed to bo generated from hot moisture. 

3 This, like other prayers, is denoiuiiiated a maulruj though it be the conclusion 
of an JJpanishad. 
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of wliich it is an extract, KamMtaki Brdhrnana Upanhliad. 
From an abridgment of it (for I have not seen the work at 
large), it appears to contain two dialogues; one, in which 
Indra instructs Pratardana in theology; and another, in 
which Ajdtasatru, king of Kasi, communicates divine know¬ 
ledge to a priest named Palaki. A similar conversation 
between tliese two persons is found likewise in the Vrihad- 
aranyaha of the Yajurtedu, as will be subsequently noticed. 
Respecting the other contents ot the Bvdhmana from which 
these dialogues are taken, I have not yet obtained any satis¬ 
factory information. 

The abridgment above mentioned occurs in a metrical para¬ 
phrase of twelve principal UpanuhadK in twenty chapters, 
by Vidyaranya, the preceptor of Madhava-acharya. He 
expressly states Kaushitaki as the name of a Sdkhd of the 
Rigveda. 

[54] The original of the KaitsJiUaki was among the portions 
of the Veda which Sir Robert Chambers collected at Benares, 
according to a list which he sent to me some time before his 
departure from India. A fragment of an Upa 7 tisliad procured 
at the same place by Sir William Jones, and given by him to 
Mr. Blaquiere, is marked in his handwriting, “ Tho begin¬ 
ning of tho ITatoikifaki.” In it the dialogists are Chitra, 
surnamed Gangayani, and Swetaketu, with his father Udda- 
laka, son of Aruna. 

I shall resume the consideration of this portion of the Rig¬ 
veda, whenever I have the good fortune to obtain the complete 
text and commentary, either of the Bi-dhmana, or of the 
Vpaniskad, which bears this title. 


On the White Yajurveda. 

The Vdjamnerji, or white Yajus, is the shortest of the 
Vedas; so far as respects the first and principal part. 
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which comprehends the nianfm-i. The Sanhitd, or collec¬ 
tion of prayers and invocations belonging to this Voda, is 
comprised in forty lectures (adhyiaja), unequally subdivided 
into numerous sliort sections {handikd) ; each of which, in 
general, constitutes a prayer or mantra. It is also divided, 
like the Rigveda, into nnardhas, or chapters. The number of 
anuvdkns, as they are stated at the cIo.se of the index to this 
Veda, appears to be two hundred and eighty-six: the number 
of sections, or verses, nearly two thousand (or exactly 1987). 
But this includes many repetitions of the same te.xt in 
divers places. The lectures are very unequal, containing 
from thirteen to a hundred and seventeen sections (Janidihd).^ 
[55] Though called the Yajttrrcda, it consists of passages, 
some of which are denominated Jtich, while only the rest are 
strictly Yajus. The first are, like tlie prayers of the Itigveda, 
in metre: the others are either in me.asured prose, containing 
from one to a hundred and six syllables; * or such of them as 
exceed that length are considered to be prose reducible to uo 
measure. 

The Yajurteda relates chiefly to oblations and sacrifices, as 
the name itself implies.* T!ie first chapter, and the greatest 
part of the second, contain prayers adapted for sacrifices at 
tlie full and change of the moon; l)ut the six last sections 
regard oblations to the manes. The subject of the third 
cha|)ter is the con.sccration of a porjietual fire and the sacrifice 
of victims j the five next relate ehieflv to a ceremonv called 
AgiUKhlama, which includes tliat of drinking the juice of tlie 
acid asclepias. The two following relate to the t'djajicija and 
Rujasuija; the last of whicli ccrcmonie.s involves the con.secra- 

^ I liiiVL' scvenil copies of M:nlliyamliiisrs wiiite rtiyV/A', one of ^vllic]l is accom¬ 
panied by a coiiinu'iitarv, i‘Utiilcd I'af -tHpu; tlie author of which, Miihidliara, 
consulted tlie cumnientaries of Tvata and Midli.iva, as he himself iufunns us iu 
his ju'ctace. 

~ [A hundred and four!'] 

lajiia IS derived from the verb to worship or adore. Another etymolos:}* 
is soiuciimes assigned: but this is most consistent with the subject; viz. {fjojiui) 
sacrihees, and {/luina) obhitions to lire. 
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tion of a king. Eight chapters, from the eleventh to the 
eighteenth, regard the sanctifying of sacrificial fire; and the 
ceremony named Santrdmani, which was the subject of the 
last section of the tenth chapter, occupies three otlier chapters, 
from the nineteenth to the twenty-first. The prayers to be 
used at an Aswamcdha, or ceremony emblematic of the im¬ 
molation of a horse and other animals, by a king ambitious 
of universal empire, are placed in four chapters, from the 
twenty-second to the twenty-fifth. The two next are mis¬ 
cellaneous chapters; the Saulmmam and Asxcamcdha are 
completed in two others; and the JdxmiHhamcdha, or cere¬ 
mony performed as the type of the allegorical immolation of 
Narayana, fills tlie thirtieth and thirtj'-first chapters. The 
three next belong [56] to tlie Sarvamedha, or prayers and 
oblations for universal success. A chapter follows on the 
Pitrimedhci, or obse<iuics in commemoration of a deceased 
ancestor: and the last five chapters contain sucli passages 
of this Veda as are ascribed to Dadliyach, son or descendant 
of Atliarvan : four of them consist of prayers applicable to 
various religious rites, as sacraments, lustrations, penance, 
etc.; and the last is restricted to theology. 

Excepting these five chapters, most of the passages con¬ 
tained in the preceding part of this collection of prayers are 
attributed to divine j)ersonages: many aj-e ascribed to the first 
manifested being, named Prajapali, Paramoshthl, or Narayana 
Pnrusha; some are attributed to Swayambhii Ilrahma, or the 
self-existent himself: the reputed authors of the rest are 
Vriliaspati, Indra, Varuna, and the Aswiiis: except a few 
scattered passages, which are ascribed to Yasishtha, Yiswa- 
mitra, Yamadev.a, Madhuchhandas, MedluUithi, and other 
human authors ; and some texts, for which no Mi^hi is speci¬ 
fied in the index, and whicli are therefore assigned either to 
the sun ( Vivafixrat or A'ditya), as the deity supposed to have 
revealed this Veda; or to Yajnavalkya, as the person who 
received the revelation: in the same manner as the unappro- 
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prlated passages of the Itigvcda arc assigned to Prajapati or 
Brahma. 

Several prayers and hymns of tlio Yajurveda have been 
already translated in former essays,i and may serve as a 
sufficient example of tlie style of its composition. I shall 
here insert only two passage.s, both remarkable The first is 
the beginning of the prayers of the SKi'ratiwilhct. It con¬ 
stitutes the thirr.y-secoml leclure, comprising two chapters 
{anurdha) and sixteen verses. 

‘ Fihe is THAT [original cause]; the sun is that; so is [57] 
air; so is the moon; such too is that pure Brahma, and those 
waters, and that lord of creatures. Moments [and other 
measures of time] proceeded from the effulgent person, whom 
none can apprehend [as an object of perception], above, around, 
or in the midst. Of him, whoso glory is so great, there is no 
image; he it is who is celebrated in various holy strains.® 
Bven he is the god who pervades all regions; he is the first 
born; it is he, who is in the womb; be, who is born; and ho, 
who will be produced: he, severally and universally, remains 
with [all] persons. 

‘He, prior to whom nothing was bom, and who became all 
beings; himself the lord of creatures, with [a body composed 
of] .sixteen members, being delighted by creation, produced the 
three luminaries [the sun, the moon, and fire]. 

‘To what god should wc oH’er oblations, but to him who 
made the fluid sky and .solid earth, who fixed the .solar orb 
{&!(•(()■) and celestial abode {nuhi), and who framed dropis [of 
rain] in the atmosphere? To what god should we offer 
oblations, but to him whom heaven and earth mentally 
contemplate, while they are .strengthened and embellished by 
ofteriiigs, and illuminaii'd by the sun ri.sen above them? 

‘The wise man views that mysterious [being], in whom the 
universe perpetually exists, resting on that solo support. In 

1 On till- CiMTiiiiiiiies ef tlie Iliuilus, A.-i. lies., vols. v. and vii. 

= The text let'eis to particular [)assa;r,'s. 
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him, this [world] is absorbed; from him it issues: in creatures 
he is twined and wove, with various forms of existence. Let 
the wise man, who is conversant with the import of revelation,^ 
promptly celebrate that immortal being, the mysteriously 
existing and various abode; ho who knows its three states 
[its creation, continuance, and destruction], which are involved 
in mystery, is father of the father. That [Brahma], in whom 
the gods attain imnior[58]tality, while they abide in the third 
[or celestial] region, is our venerable parent, and the providence 
which governs all worlds. 

‘Knowing the elements, discovering the worlds, and recog¬ 
nizing all regions and quarters [to be him], and worshipping 
[speech or revelation, who is] the first-born, the votary 
pervades the animating spirit of solemn sacrifice by means of 
[his own] soul. Recognizing heaven, earth, and sky [to be 
him], knowdng the worlds, discovering .«pace and (sicar) the 
solar orb [to be the same], ho views that being: he becomes 
tliat being; and is identified with him, on completing the 
broad web of the solemn sacrifice. 

‘ For opulence and wisdom, 1 solicit this wonderful lord of 
the altar, the friend of Indra, most desirable [fire]: may this 
oblation be effectual. Fire ! make me, this day, wise by means 
of that wisdom which the gods and the fathers worship: be 
tliis oblation efficacious. May Varuna grant me wisdom; may 
fire and Prajapati confer on me sapience; may Indra and air 
vouchsafe me knowledge: may providence give me under¬ 
standing: be this oblation happily offered! May the priest 
and the soldier both share my prosperity; may the gods grant 
me supreme happiness: to tliee, who art that [felicity], be this 
oblation eflectually pre.sented!’ 

'J'he next passage which I shall cite is a prayer to fire.® 

‘Thou art (saiiirafmru) tlie [first] year [of the cycle]; thou 
art (parii-afisara) the [second] year; thou art {iduvatmra) the 

' For the word Gandharla is here interpreted as intending one who investigates 
holy writ. - Cli. 27, f doth and last. 
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[third] year; thou art [id-rntsara) the [fourth] year; thou art 
{vnUara) tlie fifth year: may iiiorniiigs appertain to thee; may 
days and nights, and fortnights, and months, and seasons, 
belong to thee; may (mnirritsura) the year be a portion of thee: 
to go, or to come, contracting or expanding [thyself], thou art 
winged thought. Together with that deity, remain thou firm 
like Angiras.’ 

[59] I have quoted this almost unmeaning passage, because 
it notices the divisions of time which belong to the calendar of 
the Tivf(7.s’, and which are cxphiino<l in treatises on that subject 
annexed to the sacred volume, under the title of Jt/otis. To 
this I shall again advert in a .subse<juent part of this es.say. I 
shall hero only observe, with the view of accounting for the 
seeming absurdity of the text now cited, that fire, as in another 
place,i sacrifice, is identified wdth the ju'ar and with the cycle, 
by reason of the near connexion between consecrated fire and 
the regulation of time relative to religious rites; at which one 
is used, and which the other i:overn.s. 

The fortieth and last chapter of this Veda is an Upcinishad, 
as before intimated: which is usually called Tsdvmya))}, from 
the two initial words; and sometimes Isad/ii/di/a, from the 
first word; but the proper title is ‘ Vpankhad of the Vuja- 
sancj/a-sanJiitd.’ The author, as before mentioned, is Dadh- 
yach, son or descendant of Atharvan.' A translation of it 
has boon published in the posthumous works of Sir William 
Jones. 

The second part of this Veda^ appertaining to the Mddhi/an- 
dina Sakha, is entitled the Satapalha Brdhrnana, and is much 

^ In the S'iitfqmtha Brdhmamtj b. ii. eb. 1. Tbe reason here assigned is ex¬ 
pressly stated by the coiimieiitator. 

- Besides IMahfdbara’s gloss on this chapter, in his I have tbe 

separate commentary of S'ankara, and oin' by Biilakrishnananda, which contains a 
clear and copious exposition of this rptinixhud. Jlc prolosscs to expound it as it 
is received by both the Kunwa and MudliifuniliHa scliouls. Sir William Joiios, in 
his version of it, used S'ankara’s gloss; as appears i'roni a copy of that gloss 
which he liad carefully studied, and in whicli his handwriting appears in more 
than one place. 
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more copious tlian the collection of prayers. It consists of 
fourteen books {kdtida), unequally distributed in two parts 
(hhugd) : the first of which contains ten books ; and the second, 
only four. The number of [GO] lectures {(idhydya) contained 
ill each book varies; and .so docs that of the hrdhnunian, or 
separate precepts, in each lecture. Another mode of division, 
by chapters {prapdlhaka), also prevails tlirougliout the volume; 
and tlic distinction of brdhmmiati, wliich arc asain subdivided 
into short sections (kandikd), is subordinate to both modes of 
divi.sion. 

The fourteen books which constitute this part of the Veda 
comprise a hundred lectures, corresponding to sixty-eight 
chapters. The whole number of distinct articles entitled 
hrdhmana is four hundred and forty: the sections {kandikd) 
are also counted, and are stated at 7624.' 

The same order is observed in this collection of precepts 
concerning religious rites, which had been followed in the 
arrangement of the prayers belonging to them. The first and 
second books treat of ceremonies on the full and change of the 
moon, the consecration of the sacrificial fire, etc. The third 
and fourth relate to the mode of preparing the juice of the acid 
asclepias, and other ceremonies connected with it, as the 
Ji/otishtomu, etc. The fifth is confined to the Vujupeija and 
liujamija. Tlie four next teach the consecration of sacrificial 
fire; and the tenth, entitled Agni-mhasya, shows the benefits 
of these ceremonies. The tlirce first books of the second part 
are stated by the coinnieiitator" as relating to the Saulrdmani 
and Agwamedha; and the fourth, which is the last, belongs [Gl] 
to theology. In the original, the tliirteeiith book is specially 

^ My cojiitis of the text and of the commentary are both imperfect; but the 
deficiencies of one occur in places where 1110 other is complete, and I have been 
thus enabled to inspect cursorily the wdiolc of this portion of the Veda. 

Amon^ fragments of this Bmhmmia comprising entire books, I have one which 
agrees, in the substance and purport, with the second book of the Mndlujaudina 
i^'atapathay though differing much in the readings of almost every passage. It 
probably belongs to a different S‘dkhd, 

^ At the beginning of his gloss on the eleventh book. 
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denominated Asnamedha; and the fourteenth is entitled 
Vrihad-urcnvjaka. 

Tlie Aswconedha and Turushamcdlia, celebrated in the man¬ 
ner directed by this V('da, are not really sacrifices of horses 
and men. In the first-mentioned ceremony, six hundred and 
nine animals of various prescribed kind.s, domestic and wild, 
including birds, fish, and rc])tile.s, are made fast, tlie tame 
ones, to twenty-one posts, and the wild, in the intervals 
between the pillars; and, after certain prayers liave been 
recited, the victims arc let loo.se without injury. In the 
other, a hundred and eighty-five men of various specified 
tribes, characters, and professions, are bound to eleven posts; 
and, after the hymn concerning the allegorical immolation 
of Narayana' has been recited, those human victims are 
liberated unhurt; and oblations ot butter are made on the 
sacrificial tiro. This mode of performing the Asicctnicdhn 
and PHriiskaiiicdha, as emblematic ceremonies, not as real 
sacrifices, is taught in this Pi’da: and the interpretation is 
fully confirmed by the rituals,- and by commentators on the 
Saiihitd and Brahmam; one of whom assigns as the reason, 

‘ because the flesh of victims which have been actually sacri¬ 
ficed at a Ydj'na must be oaten by the persons who offer 
the sacrifice; but a man cannot be allowed, much less re¬ 
quired, to oat human flesh.’* It may be hence inferred, 
or conjectured at least, that human .sacrifices were not au¬ 
thorized by the Ycdu itself; but were cither then abrogated, 
and an omblematical ceremony substituted in their place; or 
they [62] must have been introduced in later time.s, on the 
authority of certain Ptirthum or TautriHi, fabricated by persons 
who, in this as in other mattons, established many uujustifi- 

' See tile sci’oiul Esnny on the Ileli^'ioiis Ceremonies of the Hiiiilus, Asiatic 
Rctjt'iU'clics, vul. vii. p. 'Jul. 

- I parlit'ularly adveit to a separate ritual of tlie rtirushamedha by Y&jua- 
(lova [Yajuikiulevu ‘i]. 

^ Cued iVulu iiiuiiiory ; I read tbc passage several years ago, but I cannot now 
reeuvcT’ it. 
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able practices, on the foundation of emblems and allegories 
which they misunderstood. 

The horse, which is the subject of the religious ceremony 
called Aswamed/ia, is also avowedly an emblem of Virdj, or 
the primeval and universal manifested being. In the last 
section of the Taiifirii/a Yujitrreda, the various parts of the 
horse’s body are described, as divisions of time and portions 
of the universe: ‘morning is his head; the sun, his eye; air, 
his breath; the moon, his o.ar; etc.’ A similar passage in 
the fourteenth book of the Sdfapalha-hydlimana describes the 
same allegorical horse, for tlie meditation of such as cannot 
perform an Asimmedha; and the assemblage of living animals, 
constituting an imaginary victim, at a real Aswnmedha, ccpially 
represents the universal being, according to the doctrines of 
the Indian scripture. It is not, however, certain, whetlier 
this ceremony did not also give occasion to the institution of 
another, apparently not authorized by the Vedas, in whicli a 
horse was actually sacrificed. 

The Vrihad-dranyaka, which constitutes the fourteenth book 
of the Satapatha-brdJunana, is the conclusion of the Yajasanoyi, 
or white Yajus. It consists of seven chapters or eight lectures: 
and the five last chapters in one arrangement, corresponding 
with the six last lectures in the other, form a theological 
treatise entitled the Vrihad Upanishad, or Vdjasancyi-hrdh- 
mana Upanishad, but more commonly cited as the Vrihad- 
dranyaka} The [63] greatest part of it is in dialogue, and 
Yajnavalkya is the principal speaker. As an Upanishad, it 
properly belongs to the Kdnwa Sdkhd: at least, it is so cited 
by Vidyaranya, in his paraphrase of Upanishads before men¬ 
tioned. There does not, however, appear to be any material 
variation in it, as received by the Mddhyandina school: unless 

■ Besides three copies of the text, and two transcripts of S'ankara's com¬ 
mentary, I have, also in duplicate, another very excellent coinnieiitarv by 
Nityanandhsrama, which is entitled Mitakshard; and a metrical paraphrase 
of S'ankara’s gloss by Surcswaracharya, as well as annotations in prose by 
Auandagiri. 
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in the divisions of chapters and sections, and in the lists of 
successive teachers by whom it was handed down.^ 

To convey some notion of the scope and style of this Upani- 
s/iad, I shall here briefly indicate some of the most remarkable 
passages, and chiefly those whicli havm been paraphrased by 
Vidyaranya. A few others have been already cited, and the 
following appears likewise to deserve notice. 

Towards the beginning of the Vriliad-ib'ai} ijnl;a, a passage, 
concerning the origin of fire h.allowed for an Asicamedha, open.s 
thus ; ‘ Nothing exi.sted in this world before [the production 
of mind] : tliis universe w.as encircled by death eager to de¬ 
vour; for death is the dovourer. Ho framed mind, being 
desirous of himself becoming endued witli a .soul.’ 

Here the commentators explain death to be the intellectual 
being who sprung from the golden mundane egg: and the 
passage before cited from the JiMjrcdap wlicro the primeval 
existence of deatli is denietl, may be easily reconciled with 
this, upon the Indian ideas of the periodical destruction and 
renovation of the world, and finally of all beings but the 
supreme one. 

The first selection by Yidyiiranj'a from this Upnnkhad is 
the fourth article {hfd/iiniinii) of the third lecture of the [G4] 
Vrili(id-dranij(d;a. It i.s descriptive of Viraj, and begins thus: 

‘ Tliis [variety of forms] was, before [the production of 
body], soul, bearing a human shape. Next, looking around, 
that [primeval being] saw nothing but himself; and he, first, 
said, “I am I.” Tliercfore, his name was “I”: and thence, 
even now, when called, [a man] first an.swers, “it is I,” and 
then declares any other name whicli appertains to him. 

‘ Since he, being anterior to all this [which seeks supre¬ 
macy], did consume by lire all sinful [obstacles to bis own 
supremacy], therefore does the man who knows this [truth], 
overcome him who seeks to be before him. 

' Thi.'i; is the I'piDiishad ti) whicli Sir AVilliam Jono.s refers, in his preface to 
the transhitioii of the Institutes of Maim, p. viii, (in Sir G. C. Haughlon’s 
eilition, p. xi.) ^ Paj;e 30. 
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‘He felt dread; and tlicrefore man fears when alone. But 
he reflected, “ Since nothing exists besides myself, why should 
I fear ? ” Thus his terror departed from him; for what should 
he di’ead, since fear must be of another ? 

‘ He felt not delight; and tliereforo man delights not when 
alone. He wished [the existence of] another; and instantly 
he became such as is man and woman in mutual embrace. 
He caused this his own self, to fall in twain; and thus be¬ 
came a husband and a wife. Tliereforo was this [bodj', so 
separated], as it were an imperfect moiety of hiin.self: for so 
Yajnavalkya lias pronounced it. Tliis blank, therefore, is 
completed by woman. He approached her; and thence were 
human beings produced. 

‘ She reflected, doubtingh^ “ How can he, having produced 
me from himself, [incestuously] approach mo? I will now 
assume a disguise.” Slie became a cow; and the otlior became 
a bull, and approached her; .and the i.ssue were kino. She 
was changed into a mans •'nid he into a stallion; one was 
turned into a female ass, and tlie other into a male one: thus 
did he again approach her; .and the one-hoofed kind was the 
offspring. Slie became a female [65] goat, and he a m.alo 
one; she w.as an ewe, and ho a ram : thus he approached her; 
and goats and sheep were the progeny. Tn this manner did he 
create every existing pair whatsoever, even to the ants [and 
minutest insects].’ 

The sequel of this p.assage is also curiou.s, but is too long to 
be here inserted. The notion of Viraj dividing his own sub¬ 
stance into male and female occurs in more than one Pumnu, 
So does that of an incestuous marri.age and intercourse of the 
first Manu with his daughter Satarupa; and the commentators 
on the Upaimhad understand th.at legend to be alluded to in 
this place. But the institutes .ascribed to Manu m.ake ATraj to 
be the issue of such a separation of persons, and Manu himself 
to be his offspring.^ There is, indeed, as the reader may 
1 See Sir W Jones's translation of Manu, oh. 1. v. 32 and 33. 
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observe from the passages cited in the present essay, much 
disagreement and eon.sequent confusion, in the gradation of 
persons interposed by Hindu theology between the Supreme 
Being and the created world. 

The author of the paraj)lirasc before mentioned has next 
selected three dialogues from the fourtli lecture or chapter of 
tlie Vrihad-di'uwjiika. In the first, which begins the chapter 
and occupies three articles {hrdhwinuix), a conceited and loqua¬ 
cious priest, named Balaki (from liis mother Balaka), and 
Gargya (from his anee.stor Garga), visits xVjatasatru, King of 
Kasi, and ofl’ers to communicate to him the knowledge of God. 
The king bestows on him a libera! recompense for the offer; 
and the priest unfolds his doctrine, saying he wor.ships, or 
recognizes, as God, the being who is manifc.st in the sun ; him, 
who is apparent in lightning, in the etliereal elements, in air, 
in fire, in water, in a mirror, in the regions of space, in shade, 
and in the soul itself. The king, who was, as it appears, a well- 
[GG] instructed theologian, refute.s the.se several notions succes¬ 
sively ; and finding the priest remain .silent, asks, “ Is that all 
you have to say?’^ Gargya replies, “ J hat i.s all. “Ihen, 
says the king, “that is not sufficient for the knowledge of 
God.” Hearing this, Gargya proposes to become his pupil. 
The king replic.s, “ It would reverse established order, were a 
priest to attend a soldier in expectation of religious instruction: 
but I will sugii'est the knowledge to you.” He takes him by 
the hand, and rising, conducts him to a place where a man was 
sleeping. He calls the sleeper by various ajipellation.s suitable 
to the priest’s doctrine, but without succeeding in awakening 
him: he then rouse.s the sleeper by stirring him; and after¬ 
wards, addressing the priest, asks, “ bile that man wa.s thus 
asleep, where was his soul, which consi.sts in intellect? and 
whence came that soul when ho wa.s awakened?” Gargya 
could not solve the question : and the king then proceeds to 
explain the nature of soul and mind, according to the received 
notions of the Veddnla. As it is not the purpose of this essay 
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to consider those doctrines, I shall not here insert the remain¬ 
der of the dialogue. 

The next, occupying a single article, is a conversation 
between Yajnavalkya and his wife Maitreyi. He announces 
to her his intention of retiring from tlie civil woidd, requests 
her consent, and proposes to divide his effects between her and 
his second wife, Katyaj'ani. She asks, “ Should I become 
immortal, if this whole earth, full of riches, were mine ? ” 
“No,” replies Yajnavalkya, “riches serve for the means of 
living, but immortality is not attained through wealth.” 
Maitreyi declares slie has no use, then, for that by which she 
may not become immortal; and solicits from her husband the 
communication of the knowledge which ho possesses, on the 
means by wliich beatitude may be attained. Yajnavalkya 
answers, [67] “ Dear wert thou to me, and a pleasing [senti¬ 
ment] dost tliou make known: come, sit down; I will expound 
[that doctrine] ; do thou endeavour to comprehend it.” A dis¬ 
course follows, in wliich Yajnavalkya elucidates the notion, 
that abstraction procures immortality; because affections are 
relative to the soul, which should therefore be contemplated 
and considered in all objects, since every thing is soul ; for all 
general and particular notions are ultimately resolvable into 
one, whence all proceed, and in which all merge; and that is 
identified with the supreme soul, through the knowledge of 
which beatitude may be attained. 

I shall select, as a specimen of the reasoning in this 
dialogue, a passage which is material on a different account; 
as it contains an enumeration of the Vedas, and of the 
various sorts of passages which they comprise, and tends 
to confirm some observations hazarded at the besrinnins' of 
this essay. 

‘ As smoke, and various substances, separately issue from 
fire lighted with moist wood, so from this great being were 
respired the Itigveda, the Yajurveda, the Sdmaveda, and the 
Aihanan and A.ngircis; the Itihdsa and Piirdna, the sciences 
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and Upanishads, tlie verses and aphorisms, the expositions and 
illustrations, all these were breathed forth by him.’ 

The commentators remark, that four .«orts of prayers {mantra) 
and eight sorts of precepts {hrdhmana) are here stated. The 
fourth description of prayers comprelicnds such as were revealed 
to, or discovered Atharvaii and Angiras; meaning the 
A'tharvana Veda. The Itilidsa desiguate.s such passages in the 
second part of the Vedem entitled lirdliinana, as narrate a story; 
for in-stance, that of the nymph Urvasi and tlie king Pururavas. 
The Puruna intends those which relate to the creation and 
[68] similar topics. “ .Sciemu'.s ” are meant of religious wor¬ 
ship : “ Verses ” are memorial lines; •‘Aphorisms” are short 
sentences in a conci.se stylo; “ Expositions ” interpret such 
sentences; and “ Illustration.s” elucidate tlie meaning of the 
prayers. 

It may not be superfluous to observe in this place, that the 
Itihum and Purdnm, hero meant, are not the mythological 
poems hearing tlie same title, but certain passages of the 
Indian scriptures, which are interspersed among others, through¬ 
out that part of tlie Vedas called Bn'thmana., and instances of 
which occur in more than one quotation in the present essay. 

The dialogue between Yajnavalkya .and Maitreyi, above 
mentioned, i.s repeated towards the close of the sixth lecture, 
with a short and immaterial addition to its introduction. In 
this place it is .succeeded by a discourse on the unity of the 
soul; said, towards the conclusion, to have been addressed to 
the two Aswhts, by Dadhyacli, a de.seemlant of Atharvan. 

The fourth lecture ends with a list of the teachers, by whom 
that and the three preceding leeture.s were handed down, in 
succe.tsion, to Pautima.shya. It begins with him, and ascends, 
through forty steps, to Aya.sya; or, witli two more intervening 
persons, to the Asirins ; ami from them, to Dadhyacli, Athar¬ 
van, and Mrityu, or death; and, tlirough other gradations of 
spirits, to Viraj ; and tinally to Bralima. The same list 
occurs again at the end of tlie sixth lecture; and similar lists 
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are found in the corresponding places of this Upaninhad, as 
arranged for the MMhjjcmdina Sdhlui. The succession is tliere 
traced upwards, from the reciter of it, who speaks of himself in 
the first person, and from Ids immediate teacher Saurpanayya, 
to the same original revelation, throngli [09] nearly^ the same 
number of gradations. The difference is almost entirely con¬ 
fined to the first ten or twelve names.i 

The fifth and sixth lectures of this JJpanhhad have been 
paraphrased, like the fourth, hy the author before mentioned. 
They con.sist of dialogues, in which Yajnavalkya is the chief 
discourser. 

‘Janaka, a king par.ainount, or emperor of the race of 
Videhas, was celebrating at groat expense a solemn sacrifice, at 
which the Bnthuianaa of Kura and Panchiila were assembled ; 
and the king, being desirous of ascertaining which of those 
priests was the most le.arned and eloquent theologian, ordered 
a thousand cows to be made fast in his stables, and their horns 
to bo gilt with a prescribed quantity of gold. Ho then 
addressed the priests, “ 'Whoever, among you, 0 venerable 
Brulimaiuin, is most skilled in theology, may take the cows.” 
The rest presumed not to tomdi the cattle; hut Yajnavalkya 
bade his pupil Samasravas drive them to his homo, lie did 
so; and the priests were indignant that In; should thus arro- 
g.ate to himself superiority. Aswala, who was the king’s 
officiating pri('st, asked him, “Art thou, O Yajnavalkya! more 
skilled in thcidogy than we are?” lie replied, “I bow to the 
most learned ; but I was desirous of possessing the cattle.” ’ 

[70] This introduction is followed by a long dialogue, or 
rather by a succession of dialogues, in which six other rival 

' I do not liml \'Y;isn mentioned in eitlier list; nor can the surname ruriisrirya, 
■whicli occurs n\orc than once, he applied to him, for it is not his pationvmic, but 
a name deduced IVom the feminine patronymic J’lirusni'i. It seems tlierefore 
questionable, whether any inferenee respeetin;; the a;;e of the J'irfn.s can be drawn 
from these lists, in the nianner proposed by the late Sir IV. Jones in his jn eface 
to the transhition of Mann (p. viii). The amichroiiisms which I observe in them 
deter me from a similar attempt to deduce the age of this Veda from these and 
other lists, which ivill be noticed further on. 
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priests (besides a learned female, named Gargi, the daughter 
of Vacliaknu) take part as antagonists of Yajnavalkya; pro¬ 
posing questions to him, whieli he answers; and, by refuting 
their objections, silences them succes.sively. Each dialogue 
fills a single article [hrahinana) ; but the controversy is main¬ 
tained by Gargi in two separate discussions; and the contest 
between Yajnavalkya and Yidagdha, surnamed Sakalya in the 
ninth or last article of the fifth lecture, concludes in a singular 
maimer. 

Yajnavalkya proposes to his adversary an abstruse question, 
and declares, “ If thou dost not exjilaiu this unto me, thy head 
shall drop off.” ‘ .Sakalya (proceeds the text) could not explain 
it, and his head did fall off; and robbers stole his bones, mis¬ 
taking them for some other thing.’ 

Yajnavalkya tleni asks the rest of his antagonists, whether 
they have any question to propose, or are desirous that lie 
.should propose any. They remain silent, and ho addre.sses 
them as follows : 

‘ Man is indeed like a lofty tree: his hairs are the leaves, and 
his skin the cuticle. From his skin flows blood, like juice 
from bai'k; it issues from his wounded person, as juice from a 
stricken tree. His fli'sli is the inner bark ; and the membrane, 
near the bones, is the white substance of the wood.' Thu 
bones within arc llic wood itself, and marrow and pith are 
alike. If then a felled tree spring anew from the root, from 
what root does mortal man grow again when hewn down by 
death? L)u not say, from prolific .scecl; for that is pi'oduced 
from the living jierson. [71] Thus, a tree, indeed, also springs 
from seed ; ami likewise sprouts afresh [from the root] after 
[seemingly] dying; but, if the tree bo torn up by the root, it 
doth not grow again. From what root, then, does mortal man 
rise afresh, when hewn down by death ? [Do you answ'er] 
He was burn [once for all]? No; he is born [again] : and 
[I ask von] what is it that produces him anew ?’ 

^ ^/tdra and Ki/toiKy answering to tho ptrioxfiunt and alburnum. 
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The priests, thus interrogated, observes the commentator, 
and being unacquainted with the first cause, yielded the vic¬ 
tory to Yajnavalkya'. Accordingly, the text adds a brief 
indication of the first cause as intended by tliat question. 

‘ Brahma, who is intellect witli [the unvaried perception of] 
felicity, is the best path [to happiness] for the generous 
votary, who knows him, and remains fixed [in attention].’ 

The sixth lecture comprises two dialogues between Yajna¬ 
valkya and the king Janaka, in which the saint communicates 
religious instruction to the monarch, after inquiring from him 
the doctrines which had been previously taught to the king by 
divers priests. 

These are followed by a repetition of the dialogue be^ 
tween Yajnavalkya and his with Maitreyi, with scai’cely a 
variation of a single word, except the introduction as above 
mentioned. The sixth lecture concludes with repeating the 
list of teachers, by whom, successively, this part of the Yeda 
was taught. 

Concerning the remainder of the Vrihad-arani/aM I shall 
only observe, that it is terminated by a list of teacliers, in 
which the tradition of it is traced back from the son of 
Pautimashi, through forty steps, to Yajnavalkya; and from 
him, through twelve more, to the sun. In copies belonging 
to the Mddhyandina Sdhhd the list is varied, interposing more 
gradations, with considerable difl'erence in tlie names, from 
the reciter, who speaks in the [72] first person, and his 
teacher, tlie son of Bharadwaji, up to Yajnavalkya, beyond 
whom both lists agree. 

The copy belonging to the Ki'tnim Hdkhd subjoins a further 
list, stated by the commentators to be common to all the 
Sdkdids of the Ydjin, or Vdjit^aiivi/i Yajurteda, and to be in¬ 
tended for the tracing of that Vcdci up to its original re¬ 
velation. It begins from the son of Sanjivi, who was fifth, 
descending from Yajnavalkya, in the lists above mentioned; 
and it ascends by ten steps, without any mention of that 
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saint, to Tura, surnamed Kavasheya, who had the revelation 
from Prajapati, and he from Bi-ahma. 

Before I proceed to the other Yajitrveda, I think it neces¬ 
sary to remark, that the Indian saint last mentioned (Tura, 
son of Kavasha) has been named in a former quotation from 
the Aitareya, as the priest who consecrated Janamejaya, son of 
Parikshit. It might, at the first glance, be hence concluded, 
that he was contemporary witli the celebrated king who is 
stated in Hindu history to have reigned at the beginning of 
the Kali age. But, besides the constant uncertainty respect¬ 
ing Indian saints, who appear and re-appear in heroic history 
at periods most remote, tlierc is in tliis, as in many other 
instances of the names of princes, a source of confusion and 
possible error, from the recurrence of the same name, with the 
addition oven of the same patronymic, for princes remote from 
each otlier. Thus, according to Purdnits, Parikshit, third 
son of Kuru, had a son named Janamojaya; and he may bo 
the person here meant, ratlier tlian one of the same name, 
who was tlie great-grandson of Arjuna. 


On the Black Yajcra eda. 

The Taiffiriya, or black Yaja-i, is more copious (I mean in 
regard to maiifras) than the white Yajits, but [73] less so 
than the Riymla. Its Sauhitn, or collection of prayers, is 
arranged in seven books or Idycla), containing from 

five to eight lectures, or chapters {adhyuya, prasna, or prapd- 
thal'(i). Each chapter, or lecture, is subdivided into sections 
(yinui'dka), which are equally distributed in the third and sixth 
books, but unequally in the rest. The whole number exceeds 
six hundred and fifty. 

Another mode of division, by kiindaf!, is stated in the index. 
In this arrangement, each book [ku/ida) relates to a separate 

VOL. II. [essays I.] 5 
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subject; and the chapters (prasna) comprehended in it are 
enumerated and described. Besides this, in the Sanhitd itself, 
the texts contained in every section are numbered, and so arc 
the syllables in each text. 

The first section (anuvdhi) in this collection of prayers 
corresponds with the first section (kandikd) in the white Tajiis,^ 
but all the rest differ, and so does the arrangement of the 
subjects. Many of the topics are indeed alike in both Vedas, 
but differently placed and differently treated. Thus the cere¬ 
mony called Rdjasuya. occupies one kdnda, corresponding with 
the eighth prakna of the first book {ashtaka), and is preceded 
by two kdndas, relative to the Vdjapeya and to the mode of its 
celebration, which occupy fourteen sections in the preceding 
prakna. Consecrated fire is the subject of four kdndas, which 
fill the fourth and fifth books. Sacrifice {adhwara) is noticed 
in the second and third lectures of the first book, and in several 
lectures of the sixth. The subject is continued in the seventh 
and last book, which treats largely on the Jyotishtoma, includ¬ 
ing the forms of preparing and drinking the juice of the acid 
asclepias. The Aswamedha, Nrimedha, and Pitrimedha, [74] 
are severally treated of in their places ; that is, in the collec¬ 
tion of prayers,^ and in the second part of this Veda, Other 
topics, introduced in diflperent places, are numerous ; but it 
would be tedious to specify them at large. 

Among the liishis of the texts I observe no human authors. 
Nine entire kdndas, according to the second arrangement indi- 
cated by the index, appear to be ascribed to Prajipati, or the 
lord of creatures; as many to Soma, or the moon; seven to 
Agni, or fire ; and sixteen to all the gods. Possibly some 
passages may be allotted by the commentators to their real 

* Translated in the first Essay on the Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus, 
with the first verse in each of the three other Vedas. Asiatic Researches, vol. v. 
p. 361. 

- The prayers of the Aswamedha occur in the concluding sections, between the 
twelfth section of the fourth chapter, and the end of the fifth chapter of the 
seventh and last book. 
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authors, though not pointed out by the index for the Atrey'i 
Sakha. 

Several prayers from this Veda have been translated in 
former essays.Other very remarkable passages have occurred, 
on examining this collection of mantras.'’ The following, from 
the seventh and last book,^ is chosen as a specimen of the 
Ta'ittiriya Yajnru-da. Like several before cited, it alludes to 
the Indian notions of the creation ; and, at the risk of sameness, 
I select passages relative to that topic, on account of its impor¬ 
tance in explaining the creed of the ancient Hindu religion. 
The present extract was recommended for selection by its 
allusion to a mythological notion, wliich apparently gave 
origin to the story of the Vardha-aoahira, and from which 
an astronomical period, entitled Katpa, has perhaps been 
taken. 

[75] ‘Waters [alone] there were; this world originally 
was water. In it the lord of creation moved, liaving become 
air: he saw this [earth] ; and upheld it, assuming the form of 
a boar (vardha '): and then moulded that [earth], becoming 
Viswakarman, the artificer of the universe. It became cele¬ 
brated {apraihata) and conspicuous (prithivi); and therefore is 
that name (Frithid) assigned to tiie earth. 

‘ Tile lord of creation meditated profoundly on the earth; 
and created the gods, the Vasiis, liadras, and Adilyas. Those 
gods addressed the lord of creation, saying, “How can we form 
creatures?” He replied, “As I created you by profound 
contemplation (tapas), so do you seek in devotion (tapes) the 
means of multiplying creatures.” Ho gave them consecrated 
fire, saying, “With this sacrificial tire perform devotions.” 
With it they did perform austerities; and, in one year, 
framed a single cow. He gave her to the Vusiis, to the 

' Asiatic Researches, vols. v. and vii. 

- I have several complete copies of the text, hut only a part of the commentary 
by SiiViina. 

3 Book vii., chapter 1., section 5. 

* One of the Kalpas, or renovations of the universe, is denominated Vardha. 
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Rudras, and to the A'dityas [successively], bidding them 
“Guard her.” The Vasus, the Rudras, and the Adityas, 
[severally] guarded her; and she calved for the Vasus three 
hundred and thirty-three [calves]; and [as many] for the 
Rudras; and [the same number] for the Adityas: thus was 
she the thousandth. 

‘They addressed the lord of creation, requesting him to 
direct them in j)erforming a solemn act of religion with a 
thousand [kine for a gratuity]. He caused the Yasus to sac¬ 
rifice with the Agnishtoma; and they conquered this world, 
and gave it [to the priests] : he caused the Rudras to sacri¬ 
fice with the TJkthya; and they obtained the middle region, 
and gave it away [for a sacrificial fee]; he caused the Adityas 
to sacrifice with the Atirdtra; and they acquired that [other] 
world, and gave it [to the priests for a gratuity].’ 

This e.vtract may suffice. Its close, and the remainder of 
the section, bear allusion to certain religious ceremonies, 
[76] at which a thousand cows must be given to the officiating 
priests. 

To the second part of this Yeda^ belongs an Aranya, 
divided, like the Suuhifd, into lectures (prasna), and again 
subdivided into chapters (anurdka), containing texts, or sec¬ 
tions, which arc numbered, and in which the syllables have 
been counted. Here also a division by kdndas, according to 
the different subjects, prevails. The six first lectures, and 
their corresponding kdndas, relate to religious observances. 
The two next constitute three Upanishads; or, as they arc 
usually cited, two; one of which is commonly entitled the 
TaUtirinaka Upanishad: the otlier is called the Ndrdgunn, or, 
to distinguish it from another belonging exclusively to the 
Atharvaveda, the great {Mahd, or Vrdtan) Ndrdyam. Thej'- 
are all admitted in collections of theological treatises appen- 

^ The Taiitiriya,, like other Vedas, has its hnihmana, ami frequent quotations 
from it occur in the commentary on the prayers, and in other places. ]3ut I have 
not yet seen a complete copy of this portion of the Indian sacred books. 
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dant on the Atharvana; but the last-mentioned is there 
subdivided into two Upanishads. 

For a further specimen of this Yajurveda, I shall only 
quote the opening of the third and last chapter of the Vdruni, 
or second Taittiriyaka Upanishad, with the introductory 
chapter of the first.* 

‘ Bhrigu, the ofl'spring of Varuna, approached his father, 
saying, “Venerable [father]! make known to me Brahma.’’’' 
Varuna propounded these: namely, food [or body], truth 
[or life], sight, hearing, mind [or thought], and speech; and 
thus proceeded, “ That whence all beings are [77] produced, 
that by which they live when born, that towards which 
they tend, and that into which they pass, do thou seek, [for] 
that is Brahma.” 

‘ He meditated [in] devout contemplation; and having 
thought profoundly, he recognized food [or body] to be 
Brahma: for all beings are indeed produced from food; when 
born, they live by food; towards food they tend; they pass 
into food.. This he comprehended; [but yet unsatisfied] he 
again approached his father Varuna, saying, “Venerable 
[father] ! make known to me Brahma.” Varuna replied, 
“ Seek the knowledge of Brahma by devout meditation: 
Brahma is profound contemplation.” 

‘Having deeply meditated, he discovered breath [or life] to be 
Brahma; for all these beings are indeed produced from breath; 
when born, they live by breath; towards breath they tend; 
they pass into breath. This he understood; [but] again he 
approached his father Varuna, saying, “Venerable [father]! 
make known to me Brahma.” Varuna replied, “Seek him 
by profound meditation: Brahma is that.” 

‘He meditated in deep contemplation, and discovered in¬ 
tellect to be Brahma: for all these beings are indeed produced 

^ I use several copies o£ the entire Aranya, with S'linkara’s commentary on 
the Tnittiriya TXpnnishad, and annotations on his gloss by Anandajnana; besides 
separate copies of that, .and of the Mahdndrdyaua^ and a commentary on the 
Vdruni Vpanishad, entitled Layhu- dipi/td. 
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from intellect: when born, they live by intellect; towards 
intellect they tend; and they pass into intellect. This he 
understood; [but] again he came to his father Varuna, 
saying, “Venerable [father]! make known to me Brahma." 
Varuna replied, “ Inquire by devout contemplation ; profound 
meditation is Brahma." 

‘ He thought deeply; and having thus meditated [with] 
devout contemplation, he knew A'naacla [or felicity] to be 
Brahma: for all these beings are indeed produced from 
pleasure; when born, they live by joy; they tend towards 
happiness; they pass into felicity. 

‘Such is the science which was attained by Bhrigu, [78] 
taught by Varuna, and founded on the supreme ethereal 
spirit. He who knows this, rests on the same support, is 
endowed with [abundant] food, and becomes [a blazing fire] 
which consumes food: great he is by progeny, by cattle, and 
by holy perfections, and great by propitious celebrity.’ 

The above is the beginning of the last chapter of the Vdruni 
Upanishad. I omit the remainder of it. The first Taittiri- 
yaka Upanifihad opens with the following prayer. ‘ May 
Mitra [who presides over the day], Varuna [who governs 
the night], Aryaman [or the regent of the sun and of sight], 
Indra [who gives strength], Vrihaspati [who rules tlie speech 
and understanding], and Vishnu, whose step is vast, grant 
us ease. [1] bow to Brahma. Salutation unto thee, 0 air! 
Even thou art Brahma, present [to our apprehension]. Thee 
I will call, “ present Brahma :" thee I will name, “ the right 
one : ’’ thee I will pronounce, “ the true one.” May that 
[^Brahma, the universal being entitled air] preserve me; may 
that preserve the teacher : propitious be it,’ ^ 

* I have inserted here, ns in other places, hetween crotchets, such illustration-s 
from the commentary as appear requisite to render the te.\t intelligible. 
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On other TJpanishads of the Yajurveda. 

Among the SdMds of the Yajurrcda, one, entitled Maitrd- 
ynni, furnislies an Upanhhad whicli bears tlie same denomi¬ 
nation. An abridged paraphrase of it, in vorse,‘ shows it to 
be a dialogue in which a sage, named iSakayanya, communicates 
to the king Vrihadratha theological knowledge derived from 
another sage, called Maitra.^ 

[79] A different Sdkhd of this Ycda, entitled the Katha, or 
Kdthakn, furnishes an Upanhhad bearing that name, and 
which is one of tliose rnost frequently cited by writers on the 
\eddnta. It is an extract from a Brdhmana, and also occurs 
in collections of Upanishadx, appertaining to the A'tharvana. 

Swetaswatara, who has given hi.s name to one more Sakha 
of the Yajurveda, from which an Z^paninhad is extracted,® is 
introduced in it a.s teacliing theology. This Upanhhad, 
comprised in six chapters or lectures {adhydya), is found in 
collections of theological tracts appertaining to the Atharvaveda; 
but, strictly, it appears to belong exclusively to the Yajus. 


On the SAsrAVEDA. 

A peculiar degree of lioliness seems to be attached, ac¬ 
cording to Indian notions, to the Sdinaveda; if reliance may 
be placed on the inference sugge.sted by the etymology of its 
name, which indicates, according to the derivation^ usually 
assigned to it, the efficacy of this part of the Vedas in re¬ 
moving sin. The prayers belonging to it are, as before 

‘ By Yidyaranya. I have not seen the origin.-il. 

- [Maitri in tlio Upanishad.] 

^ In the abridgment of it by Vidyiranya, this is the description given of the 
&'ivetdswatara Upanishad. 

^ From the root sho, convertible into so and sd, and signifying 'to destroy.’ 
The derivative is expounded as denoting something ‘ which destroys sin/ 
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observed, composed in metre, and intended to be chanted, 
and their supposed efficacy is apparently ascribed to this 
mode of uttering them. 

I7ot liaving yet obtained a complete copy of this Veda, or 
of any commentary on it, I can only describe it imperfectly, 
from such fragments as I have been able to collect. 

A principal, if not the first, part of the Sdmaveda is that 
[80] entitled A'rchika. It comprises prayers, among which 
I observe many that constantly recur in rituals of Sdmavediya, 
or Chhandoga priests, and some of which have been translated 
in former essays.^ They are here arranged, as appears from 
two copies of the ArcJiika^ in six chapters {prajMthaka^, sub¬ 
divided into half chapters, and into sections (dasati); ten in 
each chapter, and usually containing the exact number of ten 
verses each. The same collection of prayers, in the same 
order, but prepared for chanting, is distributed in seventeen 
chapters, under the title of the Ordmageya-gdm. That, at 
least, is its title in the only copy which I have seen. But 
rituals, directing the same prayers to be chanted, employ the 
designation of A'rchika-gdna, among other terms applicable to 
various modes of rhythmical recitation. 

Another portion of the Sdmaveda, arranged for chanting, 
bears the title of A'ranya-gdina. Three copies of it,® which 
seem to agree exactly, exhibit the same distribution into three 
chapters, which are subdivided into half chapters and decades 
or sections, like the Archika above mentioned.* But I have 
not yet found a plain copy of it, divested of the additions 
made for guidance in chanting it. 

The additions here alluded to consist in prolonging the 
sounds of vowels, and resolving diphthongs into two or more 

* Asiatic Researches, vols. y. and vii. 

One of them dated nearly two centuries ago, in 1672 Samvat. This copy 
exhibits the further title of Chhandasi Snuhitd. 

^ The most ancient of those in my possession is dated nearly three centuries 
ago, in 1587 Samvat. 

^ This Aranya comprises nearly three hundred verses (sdman), or exactly 290. 
The Archika contains twice as many, or nearly 600. 
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syllables, inserting likewise, in many places, other additional 
syllables, besides placing numerical marks for the manage¬ 
ment of the voice. Some of the prayers being [81] subject 
to variation in the mode of chanting them, are repeated once 
or oftener, for the purpose of showing these differences, and 
to most are prefixed the appropriate names of tho several 
passages. 

Under the title of A'rsheya Brdhmana, I have found what 
seems to be an index of these two portions of the Sdmaveda: 
for the names of the passages, or sometimes the initial words, are 
there enumerated in the same order in which they occur in the 
Grdniageya, or A'rchika, followed by the Aranya-gdna. This 
index does not, like the explanatory tables of the other Vedas, 
specify tho metre of each prayer, the deity addressed in it, and 
the occasion on which it should be used, but only the Rishi, 
or author: and, from the variety of names stated in some 
instances, a conclusion may be drawn, that the same texts are 
ascribable to more than one autlior. 

It has been already hinted, that the modes of chanting the 
same prayers are various, and bear different appellations. 
Thus, tho rituals frequently direct certain texts of this Veda 
to bo first recited simply, in a low voice according to the usual 
mode of inaudible utterance of tho Vedas, and then to be 
similarly chanted in a particular manner, under tho designa¬ 
tion Archiku-gdna; showing, however, divers variations and 
exceptions from that mode, under the distinct appellation of 
Anirukta-gana} So, likewise, the same, or nearly the same 
passages, which are contained in the A'rehika and Grdnia- 
geya, are arranged in a different order, with further variations 
as to the mode of chanting them, in another collection named 
the U'ha-gdna. 

From the comparison and examination of these parts of the 
Sdmaveda, in which, so far as the collation of them has [82] 

' The ritual, which is the chief authority for this remark, is one by Sayank* 
chkrj’a, entitled TaJnatanira-sudhdnidJii, 
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been carried, the texts appear to be the same, only arranged in 
a different order, and marked for a different mode of recitation, 
I am led to think, that other collections, under similar names,^ 
may not differ more widely from the A'rchika and A'ranya 
above mentioned: and that these may possibly constitute the 
whole of that part of the Sdmacccla, which corresponds to the 
Sanhitds of other Vedas. 

Under the denomination of Brdhmana, which is appropriated 
to the second part or supplement of the Veda, various works 
have been received by different schools of the Sdmaveda. Four 
appear to be extant; three of which have been seen by me, 
either complete or in part. One is denominated Shadvinsa; 
probably from its containing twenty-six chapters. Another is 
called Adhhuta, or, at greater length, Adhhuta Brdhmana. 
The only portion, which I have yet seen, of cither, has the 
appearance of a fragment, and breaks off at the close of the 
fifth chapter: both names are there introduced, owing, as it 
should seem, to some error; and I sliall not attempt to 
determine which of them it really belongs to. A third 
Brdhmana of this Yeda is termed Panchavinsa; so named, 
probably, from the number of twenty-five chapters comprised 
in it: and I conjecture this to be the same with one in my 
possession not designated by any particular title, but containing 
that precise number of chapters. 

The best known among the Brdhmanas of the Sdmaveda is 
that entitled Tundya. It was expounded by [83] Sdyanacharya; 
but a fragment of the text with his commentary, including the 
whole of the second book {panchikd), from the sixth to the 
tenth lecture, is all that I have been yet able to procure. This 
fragment relates to the religious ceremony named Agnishloma. 
1 do not find in it, nor in other portions of the Sdmaveda 

^ Sir Robert Cliambers’s copy of the Sdmaveda comprised four portions, entitled 
Gdnuy the distinct names of which, according to the list received from him, are 
VUjdna Arnd, Vega?ia, Vgana, and Uhya-gana, The first of these, I su.spect to 
be the Aranyay written in that list Arnd: the last seems to be the same with 
that which is in ray copy denominated U'ha^gdua, 
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before described, any passage, which can be conveniently 
translated as a specimen of the style of this Veda. 

Leaving, then, the Manims ‘xnA Brdhmanas of the Sdmavedat 
I proceed to notice its principal Upaniahad, which is one of the 
longest and most abstruse compositions bearing that title. 

The Chhdndogya Uparmhad contains eight chapters {pm- 
pdthakad), apparently extracted from some portion of the 
Brdhmana, in which they arc numbered from three to ten.^ 
The first and second, not being included in the Upaniahad, 
probably relate to religious ceremonies. The chaptei's are 
unequally subdivided into paragraphs or sections ; amounting, 
in all, to more than a hundred and fifty. 

A great part of the Chhdndogija- is in a didactic form: 
including however, like most of the other Upanishads, several 
dialogues. The beginning of one, between Sanatkumara and 
Narada, which occupies the whole of the seventh chapter,® has 
already been quoted. Tlie preceding eliapter consists of two 
dialogues between Swetaketu, grandson of Aruna, and his own 
father, Uddalaka, the son of Aruna. Tliesc liad been prepared 
in the fiftli [84] chapter, where Praviihana, son of Jivala, 
convicts Swetaketu of ignorance in theology; and where that 
conversation is followed by several other dialogues, intermixed 
with successive references for instruction. The fourth chapter 
iipens with a story respecting Janasruti, grandson of Putra; 
and, in this and the fiftli chapter, dialogues, between human 
beings, are interspersed with others in wliich the interlocutors 
are either divine or imaginary persons. The eighth or last 
chapter contains a disquisition on the soul, in a conference 
between Prajapati and Indra. 


' I have several copies of the text, with the gloss of S'aiikara, and annotations 
on it bv Anandajnanagiri; besides the notes of Vyosatirtha on a commentary by 
Anandat'u'tha. 

Its author, indicated by Vyosatirtha, is Hayagriva. 

That is, the seventh of the extract which constitutes this Vpnnishad; but the 
ninth, according to the mode of numbering the chapters in the book, whence it is 
taken. 
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I shall here quote, from this TJpanishad, a single dialogue 
belonging to the fifth chapter. 

‘ Prachinasala, son of Upamanyu, Satyayajna, issue of 
Pulusha, Indradyumna, offspring of Bhallavi, Jana, descendant 
of Sarkarakshya, and Vutfila, sprung from Aswataraswa, being 
all persons deeply conversant with holy writ, and possessed of 
great dwellings, meeting together, engaged in this disquisition, 
“ What is our soul ? and who is Brahma V' 

‘These venerable persons reflected, “TJdd41aka, the son of 
Aruna, is well acquainted with the universal soul: let us 
immediately go to him.” They went: but he reflected, “These 
great and very learned persons will ask me; and I shall not 
[be able] to communicate the whole [which they inquire]: I 
will at once indicate to them another [instructor].” He thus 
addressed them, “Aswapati, the son of Kckaya, is well 
acquainted with the universal soul; let us now go to him.” 

‘ They all went; and, on their arrival, [the king] caused 
due honours to be shown to them respectively; and, next 
morning, civilly dismissed them; [but, observing that they 
staid, and did not accept his presents,] he thus spoke: “In 
my dominions there is no robber; nor miser; no drunkard; 
nor any one neglectful of a consecrated hearth; [85] none 
ignorant; and no adulterer, nor adulteress. Whence [can 
you have been aggrieved] ? ” [As they did not state a com¬ 
plaint, he thus proceeded:] “ I must be asked, O venerable 
men ! [for what you desire].” [Finding that they made no 
request, he went on:] “ As much as I shall bestow on each 
officiating priest, so much will I also give to you. Stay 
then, most reverend men.” They answered; “It is indeed 
requisite to inform a person of the purpose of a visit. Thou 
well knowest the universal soul; communicate that knowledge 
unto us.” He replied: “ To-morrow I will declare it to 
you.” Perceiving his drift, they, next day, attended him, 
bearing [like pupils] logs of firewood. Without bowing to 
them, he thus spoke:— 
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‘ “ Whom dost thou worship as the soul, 0 son of Upa- 
manyu?” “Heaven,” answered he, “0 venerable king!” 
“ Splendid is that [portion of the] universal self, which thou 
dost worship as the soul: therefore, in thy family, is seen 
[the juice of the acid asclepias] drawn, expressed, and pre¬ 
pared, [for religious rites]; thou dost consume food [as a 
blazing fire]; and thou dost view a [son or other] beloved 
object. Whoever worships this for the universal soul, simi¬ 
larly enjoys food, contemplates a beloved object, and finds 
religious occupations in his family. But this is [only] the 
head of the soul, dhy head had been lost,” added the king, 
“hadst thou not come to me.” 

‘ He now turned to Satyayajna, the son of Pulusha, saying, 
“ Whom dost thou worship as the soul, 0 descendant of 
Prdehinayoga?” “The sun,” answered he, “0 venerable 
king!” “Varied is that [portion of the] universal self, 
whicli thou dost wor.sliip as t!ie soul; and, tlierefore, in thy 
family, many various forms are seen; a car yoked with mares, 
and treasure, together witii female slaves, surround thee; thou 
dost consume food, and contemplate a pleasing object. Who¬ 
ever worships this, for [86] the universal soul, lias the same 
enjo 3 mients, and finds religious occupations in his family. 
But this is only the eye of soul. Thou hadst been blind,” 
said the king, “hadst thou not come to me.” 

‘He next addressed Indradyumna, the son of Bhallavi ; 
“Whom dost thou worship as the soul, 0 descendant of 
Vyaghrapad.” “ Air,” rcjrlied he, “ 0 venei able king ! ” 
“Difiiised is that portion of the universal self, which thou 
dost worship as the soul; numerous oft’erin"s reach thee; 
many tracts ot cars follow' thee: thou dost consume food; 
thou viewest a favourite object. Whoever worships this, for 
the universal soul, enjoys food and contemplates a beloved 
object: and has religious occupations in his family. But 
this is only the breath of soul. Thy breath had expired,” 
said the king, “ hadst thou not come to me.” 
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‘ He next interrogated Jana, tlie son of Sarkar4kshya: 
“Whom dost thou worship as the soul, 0 son of Sarka- 
rakshya ? ” “ The ethereal element,” said he, “ 0 venerable 

king! ” “ Abundant is that universal self, whom thou dost 

worship as the soul; and, therefore, thou likewise dost abound 
with progeny and wealth. Thou dost consume food; thou 
viewest a favourite object. Whoever worships this, for the 
universal soul, consumes food, and sees a beloved object; 
and has religious occupations in his family. But this is 
only the trunk of soul. Thy trunk had corrupted,” said 
the king, “hadst thou not come to me.” 

‘He afterwards inquired of Vndila, the son of Aswata- 
raswa: “ Whom dost thou worship as the soul, 0 descendant 
of Vyaghrapad?” “Water,” said he, “0 venerable king! ” 
“ Rich is that universal self, whom thou dost worship as the 
soul; and, therefore, art thou opulent and thriving. Thou 
dost consume food; thou viewest a favourite object. Who¬ 
ever worships this, for the universal [87] soul, partakes of 
similar enjoyments, contemplates as dear an object, and has 
religious occupations in his family. But this is only the 
abdomen of the soul. Thy bladder had burst,” said the 
king, “hadst thou not come to me.” 

‘ Lastly, he interrogated Uddalaka, the son of Aruna; 
“W^hom dost thou worship as the soul, 0 descendant of 
Gotama?” “The earth,” said he, “0 venerable king!” 
“ Constant is that universal self, whom thou dost worship as 
the soul: and, therefore, thou remainest steady, with oflspring 
and with cattle. Thou dost consume food; thou viewest a 
favourite object. Whoever worships this, for the universal 
soul, shares like enjoyments, and views as beloved an object, 
and has religious occupations in his family. But this forms 
only the feet of the soul. Thy feet had been lame,” said the 
king, “ hadst thou not come to me.” 

‘He thus addressed them [collectively] : “You consider this 
universal soul, as it were an individual being; and you partake 
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of distinct enjoyment. But lie, who worships, as the universal 
soul, that which is known by its [manifested] portions, and is 
inferred [from conseiou.sness], enjoys nourishment in all worlds, 
in all beings, in all souls; his head is splendid, like that of 
this universal soul; his eye is similarly varied; his breath is 
equally diffused; his trunk is no less abundant; his abdomen 
is alike full; and his feet are the earth; his breast is the altar; 
his hair is the sacred grass ; his heart, the household fire; his 
mind, the consecrated flame; and his mouth, the oblation. 

‘“The food, which first reaches him, should be solemnly 
offered: and the first oblation, which he makes, he should 
present with these words: ‘ Be this oblation to breath effica¬ 
cious.’ Thus breath is satisfied; ami, in that, the eye is 
satiate; and, in the eye, the sun is content; and, in the sun, 
the sky is gratified; and, in the sky, heaven and the sun, and 
whatever is dependant, become replete; and after [88] that, 
he himself [who eats] is fully gratified with offspring and 
cattle; with vigour proceeding from food, and splendour arising 
from holy observances.^ 

‘ “ But whoever makes an oblation to fire, being unacquainted 
with the universal soul, acts in the same manner, as one who 
throws live coals into ashes: while he, who presents an obla¬ 
tion, possessing that knowledge, has made an offering in all 
worlds, in all beings, in all souls. As the tip of dry grass, 
which is cast into the fire, readily kiiulles; so are all the faults 
of that man consumed. He, wlio knows this, has only pre¬ 
sented an oblation to the universal .soul, even thou"!! he 
knowingly give the re.sidue to a Chundtila. For, on this point, 
a te.vt is [preserved]: ‘A.s, in tliis world, hungry infants 
press round their mother; so do all beings await the holy 
oblation : they await the holy oblation.’ ” ’ 

Another Upaimlutd of the Sdmareda belongs to the Sdkhd of 

* Several similar paragraphs, respecting four other oblations, so presented to 
Other inspirations of air, are here omitted for the sake of brevity. The taking of 
a mouthful, by an ortliodox Hindu theologian, is cousidered as an efficacious 
oblation: and denominated JPrandgnihotra, 
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the TalavaTidras. It is called, the “ KenesMta,” or “ Kena ” 
Upanishad, from the word, or words, with which it opens: and, 
as appears from Sankara’s commentary,^ this treatise is the 
ninth chapter {adliydya') of the work, from which it is extracted. 
It is comprised in four sections (hhanda). The form is that of 
a dialogue between instructors and their pupils. The subject 
is, as in other Upanidmds, a disquisition on abstruse and 
mystical theology. I shall not make any extract from it, but 
proceed to describe the fourth and last Veda. 


On the Atharva-veda. 

[89] Tlie Sanhitd, or collection of prayers and invocations, 
belonging to the Atharvam, is comprised in twenty books 
{kcinda), subdivided into sections {amrodka), hymns (siikia), 
and verses (rich). Another mode of division by ebapters {pra- 
pdthaka) is also indicated. Tlie number of verses is stated at 
6015 ; the sections exceed a hundred; and the hymns amount 
to more than seven hundred and sixty. The number of 
chapters is forty nearly. 

A passage from this Veda was quoted by Sir W. Jones in 
his essay on the literature of the Hindus ; ^ and a version of it 
was given, as a specimen of the language and style of the 
A'tharvana. That passage comprises the whole of the forty- 
third hymn of the nineteenth book.^ In the beginning of the 
same book, I find a hymin (numbered as the sixth) which is 

' I have S'antara’s gloss, with the illustrations of his annotator, and the ample 
commentary of Krishnananda; besides a separate gloss, with annotations, on the 
similar UpaHishad belonging to the Atharvavnh. 

“ Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 347. 

3 Sir W. Jones cites it, as from the first book; I suspect, that, in Colonel 
Polier’s copy, the nineteenth book might stand first in the volume. It does so 
in General Martine’s transcript, though the colophon be correct. I have another, 
and very complete, copy of this Veda, General Martine's, which I also possess, 
is defective; containing only the ten first and the two last books. An ancient 
fragment, also in my possession, does not extend beyond the sixth. 
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almost word for word the same with that, which has been 
before cited from the thirty-first chapter of the white Yajus} 
Some of the verses are indeed transposed, and here and there 
a word differs: for example, it opens by describing the 
primeval man {purusha) with a thousand arms, instead of 
a thousand heads. The purport is, nevertheless, the same: 
and it is needless, therefore, to insert a version of it in this 
place. 

The next hymn, in the same book, includes an important 
passage. It names the twenty-eight asterisms in their [90] 
order, beginning with Krittihd: and seems to refer the solstice 
to the end of Asleshd, or beginning of Maghd. I call it an 
important passage ; first, because it shows, that tlie intro¬ 
duction of the twenty-eighth asterism is as ancient as the 
Atharva-veda; and, secondly, because it authorizes a presump¬ 
tion, tliat the whole of that !«/«, like this particular hymn, 
may have been composed when tiio solstice was reckoned in the 
middle, or at the end, of AslcsJui^ and the origin of the Zodiac 
was placed at the beginning of Kriflikd. On the obvious 
conclusion, respecting the age of the Vfdn, I shall enlarge in 
another place. 

An incantation, which appears to be the same that is men¬ 
tioned by Sir W. Jones,^ occurs in tlic fourth section of the 
niueteentli book. It is indeed a tremendous incantation; 
especially tliree sukfttii, or hymns, which are numbered 28, 29, 
and 30. A single line will be a sufficient specimen of these 
imprecations, in which, too, there is mucli sameness. 

‘ Destroy, 0 sacred grass,^ my foes; exterminate ray 
enemies; annihilate all those, who hate me, 0 precious 
gem! ’ 

The Atharva-mla, as is well known, contains many forms 

’ Asiatic Researches, ynl, vii. p. 251. 

2 The middle of AiUshu, if tlic divisions he twenty-seveu, and its cud, when 
they arc twcnty-cigiit c([ual portions, j^ivc the same place ior the culure. 

^ Asiatic Ivcscarches, vol. i. p. 1118. 

* Uarhliu, Poa Cynosuroidcs. 

VOL. II. [essavs I.] ® 
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of imprecation for the destruction of enemies. But it must 
not be inferred, that such is the chief subject of that Veda; 
since it also contains a great number of prayers for safety 
and for the averting of calamities: and, like the other Vedas, 
numerous hymns to the gods, with prayers to be used at 
solemn rites and religious exercises, excepting sucli as are 
named Tajna. 

[91] The Gopatha Brdhmana appears to belong to the 
second part of this Veda. Not having seen a commentary, 
nor an index, of this work, I can only speak of it from a copy 
in my possession: this contains five chapters {prapdthaka) 
with the date of the transcript* and the name of the trans¬ 
criber, at the end of the fifth, as is usual in the colophon at 
the close of a volume. 

The first chapter of this Gopatha Brdhmana traces the 
origin of tlie universe from Brahma; and it appears from the 
fourth section of this chapter, that Atharvan is considered as a 
Prajdpati appointed by Brahma to create and protect sub¬ 
ordinate beings. 

In the fiftli chapter several remarkable passages, identifying 
the primeval person {purusha) witli the year (samvafsara), 
convoy marked allusions to tlie calendar. In one place (the 
fifth section), besides stating the year to contain twelve or 
thirteen lunar months, the subdivision of that period is 
pursued to 360 days ; and, thence, to 10,800 muhurtas, or 
hours. 

I proceed to notice the most remarkable part of the Atliarva- 
veda, consisting of the tlieological treatises, entitled Upanishads, 
which arc appendant on it. They are computed at fifty-two : 
but this number is completed by reckoning, as distinct Upani- 
shads, different parts of a single tract. Four such treatises, 
comprising eight Upanishads, together with six of those before 
described as appertaining to other Vedas, are perpetually cited 


1 It is dated at Mathuri, in the year {Samvai) 1732. 
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in dissertations on the Vedanta} Others are either more 
sparingly, or not at all, quoted. 

[92] It may be here proper to explain what is meant by 
Upanishad. In dictionaries, thi.s term is made equivalent to 
Rahasya, which signifies mystery. This last term is, in fact, 
frequently employed by Manu, and otlier ancient authors, 
where the commentators understand Upanishad^ to be meant. 
But neither the etymology, nor the acceptation, of the word, 
which is now to be explained, has any direct connexion with 
the idea of secrecy, concealment, or mystery. Its proper 
meaning, according to Sankar-a, Sajuina, and all the commen¬ 
tators, is divine .science, or the knowledge of God : and, 
according to the same authorities, it is equally applicable to 
theology itself, and to a book in which this science is 
taught. Its derivation is from the verb sad (shad-tri), to 
destroy, to move, or to weary, preceded by the prepositions 
vpa near, and ni continual!}', or nis certainly. The sense, 
properly dedueible from this etymology, according to the 
difforent explanations given by commentators, invariably 
points to the knowledge of the divine perfections, and to 
the consequent attainment of beatitude through exemption 
from passions.^ 

The whole of the Indian theology is professedly founded on 
the Upanishads? Those, which have been before described, 
have been shown to be extracts from the Veda. The rest are 
also considered as appertaining to the Indian scripture: it does 
not, however, clearly appear, whether they are detached essays, 
or have been extracted from a Bruhmana of the Atharca-veda. 

^ The Kfna and Chhanthuji/a iVimi llu' Sihiianil<( ; tlio Vrihnrl-dranunht and 
rsdvdsija from the wliitc and tlu* T<fitfirhjaha from tho bl;ick Y'/jnn ; the 

A-itarLija IVmu tlio Iliuvid/i ; and the Kifthtiy and Mdndiikya 

from the YtJiuvvanit. 'J’o tliosu slnndd ho addofl, tin- Srisinha-tdpanhja. 

- S'ankara, and Anaiida>rama on tin- Vrlhnd.dr 'npaka ; as also the commen¬ 
taries on other Vpioiishmls : csjM'ciidly S'ajikaru on tho Kathaka. Other authors 
concur ill ussii^nin^^ the same acccplatiim and I'tyiiiolo^y to the word: they yary 
only in the mode of reconciling the derivation witii the sense. 

^ It is cxjiressly so atlirmed in tlie I'tddnta-.sdra, v. 3. 
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I liave not found any of them in the Sanhitd of the Atharmna, 
nor in the Gopatha Bruhniana. 

[93] In the best copies of the fifty-two Upanishads} the 
first fifteen are stated to have been taken from the Saunakiyas, 
whose Sakha seems to be tlie principal one of the Atharva- 
veda. The remaining thirty-seven appertain to various Sdkhds, 
mostly to tliat of the Paippaldilis: but some of them, as will 
be sliown, are borrowed from other Vedas. 

The Mundaka, divided into six sections, unequally distributed 
in two parts, is the first Upanishad of tlie Atharvana; and is 
also one of the most important, for the doctrines which it con¬ 
tains. It has been fully inu.strated by Sankara, whose gloss is 
assisted by the annotations of .^nandajuana. The opening of 
this Upanishad, comprising the whole of tlie first section, is 
here subjoined. 

‘Brahma was first of tho gods, framor of the universe, 
guardian of the world. He taught the knowledge of God, 
which is the foundation of all science, to his eldest son 
Atharva. That holy science, which Brahma revealed to 
Atbarvan,^ was communicated by him to Angir, who trans¬ 
mitted it to Satyavalia, the de.scendant of Bharadwaja; and 
this son of Bharadwaja imparted tlie traditional science to 
Angiras. 

‘ Saunaka, or the son of Suuaka, a mighty householder, 
addressing Angiras with due respect, asked, “ What is it, 
O veiier.able sage, through wliich, wlien known, this universe 
is understood f ” 

‘ To him the holy personage thus replied : “ Two sorts [94] 
of science must be distinguislied; as they, who know God, 

' I possess an excellent copy, whicli corresponds with one transcribed for Mr. 
Blaquiere, from a sirailur collection of ITpanisInuls belongiiifj to the late Sir W. 
Jones. In two other copies, wliich I also obtained at Benares, the arrangement 
differs, and several UpiuiMiifh are inserted, the genuineness of which is question¬ 
able; while others are admitted, which belong exclusively to the Yiijurvfila, 

* S'ankara remarks, that Atharva, or Atliarvan, may have been the first 
creature, in one of the many modes of creation, which have been practised by 
Brahma. 
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declare; the supreme science, and another. This other is the 
Rigreda, the Yajurveda, the Snmareda, the Atharvavfida the 
rules of accentuation, the rites of religion, grammar, the 
glossary and explanation of obscure terms, prosody, and 
astronomy: also the Itihd-m and Purdnn; and logic, with the 
rules of interpretation, and the system of moral duties. 

‘ “ But the supremo science is that, by which this imperish¬ 
able [nature] is apprehended ; invisible [or imperceptible, as 
is that nature]; not to be sei 2 e<l; not to be deduced; devoid 
of colour; destitute of eyes and ears: without hands or feet, 
yet ever variously pervading all: minute, unalterable; and 
contemplated by the wise for the source of beings. 

‘ “ As the spider spins and gathers back [its thread] ; as 
plants sprout on the earth; as hairs grow on a living person: so 
is this universe, here, produced from the unperishable nature. 
By contemplation, the vast one germinates; from him food 
[or body] is produced ; and thence, successively, breath, mind, 
real [elements], worlds, and iiumortality arising from [good] 
deeds. The omniscient is profound contemplation, consisting 
in the knowledge of him, who knows all: and, from that, the 
[manifested] vast one, as well as names, forms, and food, 
proceed : and this is truth.’” 

The Prasm, which is the second Upanis/iad, and equally 
important with the first, consists, like it, of six sections; .and 
has been similarly interpreted by Sank.ara and Balakrishna.''* 
In this dialogue, Sukesa, the son of Bharad[9o]waja, Satya- 
kdma, descended frotn 8ivi, Sauryayani, a remote descendant 
of the Sun, but belonging to the family of Garga, Kaus.alj^a, 
surnamed Aswalayan.a, or son of Aswal.a, Vaidarbhi of the race 
of Bbrigu, together with Ivabandlii, surnamed Katy4yan,a, or 
descendant of Katya, are introduced ,as seeking the knowledge 
of theology, and applying to Pippalada for instruction. They 
successivelv interrofrate him concernina: the origin of creatures. 


^ TMcaning the prayers contained in tin- four J'tdas, disjoined from thcolog)’. 

- 1 have several copies of tlie text, besides commentaries on both Upaaishads^ 
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the nature of the gods, tlie union of life with body, and the 
connexion of thoughts with the soul. 

The nine succeeding ZFpanishads (from the 3rd to the 11th) 
are of inferior importance, and have been left unexplained by 
tlie writers on the Vedanta, because they do not directly relate 
to the Sdrimka, or theological doctrine respecting the soul.^ 
They are enumerated in the margin.^ 

The Mdndiikya follows, and consists of four parts, each 
constituting a distinct Upanishad. This abstruse treatise, 
comprising the most material doctrines of the Vedanta, has 
been elucidated by the labours of Gaudapada, and Sankara. 
Gaudapada’s commentary is assisted by the notes of il(nanda- 
giri. 

Among the miscellaneous Upanishads, tlie first thirteen 
(from the 16th to the 28th) have been left uncommented by 
the principal expounders of the Vedanta, for a reason before 
mentioned. The names of these Upanishads will be found in 
the subjoined note.^ 

[96] The following six (from the 29th to the Slth) con¬ 
stitute the Nrisinha Tdpamya; five of them compose the Purva 
Tdpaniya, or first part of the Upanishad so called; and the 
last, and most important, is entitled Ultara Tdpaniya. It has 
been expounded by Gaudapada, as the first part (if not the 
whole Upanishad) has been by Sankara.'^ The object of this 
treatise appears to be the identifying of Nrisinha with all the 
gods: but, so far as I comprehend its meaning (for I have not 
sufficiently examined it to pronounce confidently on this point), 

^ This reason is assigned by the annotator on S'ankara’s gloss, at the beginning 
of his notes on the Mundaka UpanisJtad. 

' 3rd Brakm'd-vuhjd. 4th Kshurikd. 6th Chulikd. 6th and 7th Atharva- 
siras. 8th Garhha. 9th Mahd. 10th Brahma, 11th Brdndgtiihotra. 

^ 16th NUa-rudra. 17th Ndda~vindu, 18th Brahma^vindu. 19th Amrita- 
mndu. Bhydyia-vindu. 2\s>i Tejo-vindu, Yoga-sikshd. 23rd Yoga- 

tattiva. 24th Saunydsa. 26th Aruniya or Arwuyoga. 26th Kantha-sruti. 
27th Pinda. 28th Atmd. 

^ I have several copies of the text, and of Gaudapada’s commentary; with a 
single transcript of S'ankara’s gloss on the five first of the treatises entitled 
Tdpaniya, 
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tlie fabulous incarnation of Vishnu, in the shape of a vast lion, 
does not seem to be at all intended; and the name of Nrisiuha 
is applied to the divinity, with a superlative import, but with 
no apparent allusion to that fable. 

The two next Upanishads constitute the first and second 
parts of the Kuthaka, or ValH, or Kathavalli (for the name 
varies in different copies). It belongs properly to the Yajiir- 
veda^ as before mentioned; but it is usually cited from the 
A'tharvana; and has been commented, as appertaining to this 
Veda, by Sankara, and by Balakrishna.' 

It comprises six sections, severally entitled Valli; but con¬ 
stituting two chapters {adhijdi/a) denominated Piirm-valli and 
Uttara-mlVi. The dialogue is supported by Mrityu, or death, 
and the prince Nachiketa.s, whom his father, Vajasravasa, 
consigned to Yama, being provoked by the boy’s importunately 
asking him (through zeal, how[97]ever, for the success of a 
sacrifice performed to ensure universal conquest), “ To whom 
wilt thou give me?” Yama receives Nachiketas with honour, 
and instructs him in theology, by which beatitude and exemp¬ 
tion from worldly sufferings may be attained, through a 
knowledge of the true nature of tlie soul, and its identity with 
the Supreme Being. The doctrine is similar to that of other 
principal Upanishads. 

The Keneshita, or Kena Upanishad, is the thirty-seventh of 
the A'thari'ana, and agrees, almost word for word, with a 
treatise bearing the same title, and belonging to a Sakha of the 

^ O ' o o 

Sdmaceda. Sankara has, however, written separate commen¬ 
taries on both, for the sake of exhibiting their different 
interpretations.^ JJotli coiuiaeiitaries have, as usual, been 
annotated. 

^ The commentary of S'anhara is, as usual, concise and perspicuous; and that 
of Balakrishna, copious but clear. Besides their comuientaries, and several copies 
of the text, together with a paraphrase by Vidyiranya, I have found this XIpani- 
shad forming a chapter in a Brdhmnnaj wliich is marked as belonging to the 
Sdtnaveday and wliich I conjecture to be the Panehaviusa Bruhmana of that Veda, 
- Here, as in other instances, I speak from copies in my possession. 
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A short JJpanishad, entitled Ndrayana, is followed by two 
others (39th and 40th), which form the first and second parts 
of the Vrihan-ndrdyana. This corresponds, as before men¬ 
tioned, with an TJpani&had^ bearing the same title, and 
terminating the A'ranya of the Taittiriya Yajurveda. 

On the three subsequent Upanishads I shall offer no re¬ 
marks ; they have not been commented among such as relate 
to the Veddnta; and I have not ascertained whence they are 
extracted.1 

Under the name of AnmidavaUt and Bhriguvalli, two 
Upanishads follow (44th and 45th), which have been already 
noticed as extracts from tlie Aranya of the black Yajus, 
distinguished by the titles of Taittiriya and Vdnmi. 

The remaining seven Upanishads^ are unexplained by [98] 
commentators on the Veddnta. They are, indeed, sufficiently 
easy, not to require a laboured interpretation: but there is room 
to regret the want of an ancient commfentary, which might 
assist in determining whether these Upanishads be genuine. 
The reason of this i-emark will be subsequently explained. 

Entertaining no doubts concerning the genuineness of the 
other works, which have been here described, I think it never¬ 
theless proper to state some of the reasons, on which my belief 
of their authenticity is founded. It appears necessary to do 
so, since a late author has abruptly pronounced the Vedas to 
be forgeries.® 

It has been already mentioned, that the practice of reading 
the principal Vedas in superstitious modes, tends to preserve 
the genuine text. Copies, prepared for such modes of recital, 
are spread in various parts of India, especially Benares, Jaya- 
nagar, and the banks of the Godavari. Interpolations and 
forgeries have become impracticable since this usage has been 

^ Their titles are, 41st Sarvopanishatsdra. 42nd Sanaa. And 43rd Fa~ 
ramo-hanaa. 

® 46th Garuda, 47tli KdUignt^rudra, 48th and 49th Mdma-tdpanvjay first 
and second parts. 50th Kaivalya. 5lst Jdhdla. 52nd Airama. 

^ Mr. riukertou, in his Modern Geography, vol. ii. 
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introduced: and the Rigveda, and both the Yajurvedas, belong¬ 
ing to the several Sdkhus, in which that custom has been 
adopted, have been, therefore, long safe from alteration. 

The explanatory table of contents, belonging to the several 
Vedas, also tends to ensure the purity of the text; since the 
subject and length of each passage arc therein specified. The 
index, again, is itself .secured frotti alteration by more than one 
exposition of its meaning, in the form of a perpetual com¬ 
mentary. 

It is a received and well grounded opinion of the learned in 
India, that no book is altojrether safe from changes and inter- 
polations until it have been commented: but when once a gloss 
has been published, no fabrication could afterwards [99] 
succeed; because the perpetual commentary notices every 
passage, and, in general, explains every word. 

Commentaries on the Vedos themselves exist, which testify 
the authenticity of the text. Some are stated to have been 
composed in early times: I shall not, however, rely on any 
but those to which I can with certainty refer. I have frag¬ 
ments of Uvata’s gloss; the greatest part of Sayana’s on 
several Vedas; and a complete one by Mahidhara on a single 
Veda. I also possess nearly the whole of Sankara’s com¬ 
mentary on the Upanishads; and a part of Gaudapada’s; 
with others, by different authors of less note. 

The genuineness of the commentaries, again, is secured by 
a crowd of annotators, whose works expound every passage in 
the original glo.ss; and whose annotations are again interpreted 
by others. This observation is particularly applicable to the 
most important parts of the Vedas, which, as is natural, are 
the most studiously and elaborately explained. 

The Nirukta, with its copious commentaries on the obso¬ 
lete words and passages of scripture, further authenticates 
the accuracy of the text, as there explained. The references 
and quotations, in those works, agree with the text of the 
Vedas, as we now find it. 
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The grammar of the Sanskrit language contains rules appli¬ 
cable to the anomalies of the ancient dialect. The many and 
voluminous commentaries on that, and on other parts of the 
grammar, abound in examples cited from the Vedas: and 
here, also, the present text is consonant to those ancient 
quotations. 

Philosophical works, espcciall}'^ the numerous commentaries 
on the aphorisms of the Mhndnsd and Vedanta, illustrate and 
support every position advanced in them, by ample quotations 
from the Vedas. The object of the Mhndnsd is to establish 
the cogency of precepts contained in [100] scripture, and to 
furnish maxims for its interpretation ; and, for the same pur¬ 
pose, rules of reasoning, from which a system of logic is 
deducible. The object of the Veddnta is to illustrate the 
system of mystical theology taught by the supposed revela¬ 
tion, and to show its application to the enthusiastic pursuit 
of unimpassioned perfection and mystical intercourse with the 
divinity. Both are closely connected with the Vedas: and 
here, likewise, the authenticity of the text is supported by 
ancient references and citations. 

Numerous collections of aphorisms, by ancient authors,* 
on religious ceremonies, contain, in every line, references to 
passages of the Vedas. Commentaries on these aphorisms 
cite the passages at greater length. Separate treatises also 
interpret the prayers used at divers ceremonies. Rituals, 
some ancient, others modern, contain a full detail of the 
ceremonial, with all the prayers which are to be recited at 
the various religious rites for which they are formed. Such 
rituals are extant, not only for ceremonies which are con¬ 
stantly observed, but for others which are rarely practised; 

> The Sutras of As'walayana, S'hnkh&yana, Baudhkyana, Khtykyana, Latya- 
yana, Gobhila, Apastamba, etc. 

These, appertaining to rarious S'dlchds of the Vedas, constitute the halpa, or 
system of religious observances. I have here enumerated a few only. The list 
might he much enlarged, from my own collection; and still more so, from quota¬ 
tions by various compilers: for the original works, and their commentaries, as 
well as compilations from them, are very numerous. 
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and even for such as have been long since disused. In all, 
tlie passages taken from the Vedas agree with the text of 
the general compilation. 

The Indian legislators, with their commentators, and the 
copious digests and compilations from their works, frequently 
refer to the Vedas; especially on those points of the law 
which concern religion. Here .also the references are con¬ 
sistent with the present text of the Indian scripture. 

[101] Writers on ethics sometimes draw from the Vedas 
illustrations of moral inaxhns, and quote from their holy writ 
passages at full length, in support of ctliical precepts.^ These 
quotations are found to agree with the rcoeived text of the 
sacred books. 

Citations from the Indian scripture occur in every branch of 
literature studied by orthodox Hindus. Astronomy, so far as 
it relates to the calendar, has frequent occasion for reference to 
the Vedas. Medical writers sometimes cite them; and even 
annotators ou profane poets occasionally refer to this authority, 
in explaining passages which contain allusions to the sacred 
text. 

Even the writings of the heretical sects exhibit quotations 
from the Vedas. I have met with such in the books of the 
Jaiuas, unattended by any indication of their doubting the 
genuineness of the original, though they do not receive its 
doctrines, nor acknowledge its cogcnc}'." 

In all these branches of Indian literature, while perusing or 
consulting the works of various authors, I have found perpetual 
references to the Vedas, and have frequently verified the quo¬ 
tations. On this ground I defend the authentic text of the 
Indian scripture, as it is now extant; and although the 

' A work entitled NHi-manjari is ail instance of this mode of treating moral 
subjects. 

- The S'utapatha-hruhmnna, especially the 14th book, or Vrihad-dramjaka, is 
repeatedly cited, with exact references to the numbers of the chapters and sections, 
in a fragment of a treatise by a Jaitta author, the coinnumication of which I 
owe to Mr. Speke, among other fragments collected by the late Capt. Hoare, and 
purchased at the sale of that gentleman’s library. 
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passages which I have so verified are few, compared with the 
great volume of the Vedas, yet I have sufiicient grounds to 
argue, that no skill in the nefarious arts of forgery and falsifi¬ 
cation could be equal to the [102] arduous task of fabricating 
large works, to agree with the veiy numerous citations, per¬ 
vading thousands of volumes, composed on diverse subjects, in 
every branch of literature, and dispersed through the various 
nations of Hindus, inhabiting Hindustan and the Dakhin. 

If any part of what is now received as the Veda cannot 
stand the test of such a comparison, it may be rejected, as at 
least doubtful, if not certainly spurious. Even such parts as 
cannot be fully confirmed by a strict scrutiny, must be either 
received with caution, or be set aside as questionable. I 
shall point out parts of the fourth Veda, which I consider to 
be in this predicament. But, with the exceptions now indicated, 
the various portions of the Vedas, which have been examined, 
are as yet free from such suspicion; and, until they are im¬ 
peached by more than vague assertion, have every title to be 
admitted as genuine copies of books, which (however little de¬ 
serving of it) have been long held in reverence by the Hindus. 

I am apprized that this opinion will find opponents, who 
are inclined to dispute the whole of Indian literature, and to 
consider it all as consisting of forgeries, fabricated within a few 
years, or, at best, in the last few ages. This appears to be 
grounded on assertions and conjectures, which were incon¬ 
siderately hazarded, and which have been eagerly received, and 
extravagantly strained. 

In the first place, it should be observed, that a work must 
not be hastily condemned as a forgery, because, on examina¬ 
tion, it appears not to have been really written by the person, 
whose name is usually coupled with quotations from it. For 
if the very work itself show that it does not purport to be 
written by that person, the safe conclusion is, that it was never 
meant to be ascribed to him. Thus the two principal codes of 
Hindu law are usually cited as Manu’s and Yajnavalkya's: 
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but in the codes them[103]selves, those are dialogists, not 
authors; and the best commentators expi-essly declare that 
these institutes were written by other persons than Manu 
and Yajnavalkya.* The Siirya-siddhanta is not pretended 
to have been written by Maya: but he is introduced as re¬ 
ceiving instruction from a partial incarnation of the Sun ; 
and their conversation constitutes a dialogue, which is recited 
by another person in a different company. The text of the 
Sdnkhi/a philosophy, from which the sect of Buddha seems 
to have borrowed its doctrines, is not the work of Kapila 
himself, though vulgarly ascribed to him; but it purports 
to be composed by Tswarakrishna; and he is stated to have 
received the doctrine mediately from Kapila, through suc¬ 
cessive teachers, after its publication by Pancliasikha, who 
had been himself instructed by A'suri, the pupil of Kapila. 

To adduce more instances would be tedious : they abound in 
every branch of science. Among works, the authors of which 
are unknown, and which, therefore, as usual, are vulgarly 
ascribed to some celebrated name, many contain undisguised 
evidence of a more modern date. Such are those parts of 
Purdms in which the prophetic style is assumed, because they 
relate to events posterior to the age of the persons who are 
speakers in the dialogue. Thus Buddha is mentioned under 
various names in the Mataya, Vishnu, lihdyavuta, Guruda, 
Nrisinha, and other Purdnus. I must not omit to notice, 
that Sankaracharya, the great commentator on the abstrusest 
parts of the Vedas, is celebrated, in the Vrdiad-dhurma- 
piirdria,^ as an incarna[104]tiou of Vishnu; and Gaudapada 
is described, in the Sanhara-i-jaya, as the pupil of Suka, the 
son of Vyasa.^ 

* Vijnanayogl, nlso named Vijeaiieswara, \vln> commented tlie institutes wliicli 
bear tlic name of Yajuavalkya, stati-s tlie text to be an abridgment by a different 
author. 

‘‘ III the 78th chapter of the 2nd part. This is the Furdna mentioned by me 
with doubt in a former i'ss.ay (Asiatic Kcsearelies, vol. v. p. 53). [See vol. ii. 
p. 157 of the present edition.] I have since procured a copy of it. 

3 If this were not a fable, the real age of V'yasa might be hence ascertained; 
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I do not mean to say, that forgeries are not sometimes 
committed; or that books are not counterfeited, in whole or 
in part. Sir W. Jones, Mr. Blaquiere, and myself, have 
detected interpolations. Many greater forgeries have been 
attempted: some have for a time succeeded, and been ulti¬ 
mately discovered: in regard to others, detection has im¬ 
mediately overtaken the fraudulent attempt, A conspicuous 
instance of systematic fabrication, by which Captain Wilford 
was for a time deceived, has been brought to light, as has been 
fully stated by that gentleman. But though some attempts 
have been abortive, others may doubtless have succeeded. I 
am myself inclined to adopt an opinion supported by many 
learned Hindus, who consider the celebrated Sri Bhdgavata 
as the work of a grammarian, supposed to have lived about 
six hundred years ago. 

In this, as in several other in.stances, some of which I shall 
have likewise occasion to notice, the learned among the Hin¬ 
dus have resisted the impo.sitions that have been attempted. 
Many others might be stated, where no imposition has been 
either practised or intended. In Europe, as well as in the 
East, works are often published anonymously, with fictitious 
introductions; and diverse compositions, tlie real authors of 
which are not known, have, on insufficient grounds, been 
dignified with celebrated names. To such instances, which 
are frequent everywhere, the imputation of forgery does not 
attach. 

[105] In Europe, too, literary forgeries have been com¬ 
mitted, both in ancient and modern times. The poems 
ascribed to Orpheus are generally admitted not to have been 
composed by that poet, if, indeed, he ever existed. Nani, or 
Annius, of A^i+erbo, is now universally considered as an 
impostor, notwiflistanding the defence of his publication, and 

and, conscfiuently, tbe period when the Ycdan were arranged in their present 
form. Goviiidaiifitha, the instructor of S'ankara, is stated to have been the pupil 
of Gaudapada; and, according to the traditions generally received in the peninsula 
of India, S'ankara lived little more than eight hundred years ago. 
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of himself, by some among tlie learned of his age. In our 
own country, and in recent times, literai'y frauds have been not 
unfrequent. But a native of India, who should retort the 
charge, and argue from a few instances, that the whole 
literature of Europe, which is held ancient, consists of modem 
forgeries, would be justly censured for his presumption. 

We must not then indiscriminately condemn the whole litera¬ 
ture of India. Even Father Ilardouin, when he advanced a 
similar paradox respecting the works of ancient writers, ex¬ 
cepted some compo.sitions of Cicero, Virgil, Horace, and Pliny. 

It is necessary in this country, as everywhere else, to be 
guarded against literary impositions. But doubt and suspicion 
should not be carried to an extreme length. Some fabricated 
works, some interpolated passages, will be detected by the 
sagacity of critics in the progress of researches into the learning 
of the East: but the greatest part of the books, received by 
the learned among the Hindus, will as.suredly be found genuine. 
I do not doubt that the Vedas, of which an account has been 
here given, will appear to be of this de.scription. 

In pronouncing them to be gmmiiie, I mean to say, that 
they are the same compositions, which, under the same title of 
Veda, have been revered by Hindus for hundreds, if not thou¬ 
sands, of year.s. I think it probable, that they were compiled 
by Hwaipayana, the person who is said to have collected them, 
and who is thence surnaim'd Jydsa, [lOti] or the compiler. I 
can perceive no difficulty in admitting, that those passages 
which are now ascribed to human autliors, either as the Jiishis, 
or as the reciters of the text, were attributed to the same 
persons, so long ago, as when the compilation was made; and 
probably, in most instances, those passages were really com¬ 
posed by the alleged authons. Concerning such texts as are 
assigned to divine person.s, according to Hindu mythology, it 
may be fairly concluded, that the true writers of them were not 
known when the compilation was made; and, for this reason, 
they were assigned to fabulous personages. 
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The different portions wliicli constitute the Vedas must 
have been written at various times. The exact period when 
they were compiled, or that in which the greatest part was 
composed, cannot be determined with accuracy and confidence 
from any facts yet ascertained. But the country may j since 
many rivers of India are mentioned in more than one text; 
and, in regard to the period, I incline to think, that the cere¬ 
monies called Yajna, and the prayers to be recited at those 
ceremonies, are as old as the calendar, which purports to have 
been framed for such religious rites. 

To each Veda a treatise, under the title of Jyotislia, is annexed, 
which explains the adjustment of the calendar, for the purpose 
of fixing the proper periods for the performance of religious 
duties. It is adapted to the comparison of solar and lunar 
time with the vulgar or civil year; and was evidently formed 
in the infancy of astronomical knowledge. From the rules 
delivered in the treatises which I have examined,’ it appears, 
that the cycle (Yuc/a) there employed is a period of five years 
only. The month is lunar; but at the end, and in the middle, 
of the quin[l07]quenuial period, an intercalation is admitted, 
by doubling one month. Accordingly, the cycle comprises 
three common lunar years, and two, which contain thirteen 
lunations each. The year is divided into six seasons; and each 
month into half months. A complete lunation is measured by 
thirty lunar days; some one of which must of course, in 
alternate months, be sunk, to make the dates agree with the 
nycthemera. For this purpose, the sixty-second day appears 
to be deducted: ^ and tlius the cycle of five years consists of 
1860 lunar days, or 1830 nycthemera; subject to a further 
correction, for the excess of nearly four days above the true 

* I Lave several copies of one sucL treatise, besides a commentary on the Jyotisha 
of the Rigveda, by an unknown author; which is accordingly assigned to a fabulous 
personage, S'eshanhga. 

2 The Athenian year was regulated in a similar manner; but, according to 
Geminus, it was the sixty-third day which was deducted. Perhaps this Hindu 
calendar may assist in explaining the Grecian system of lunar months. 
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sidereal year: but. the exact quantity of this correction, and 
the method of making it, according to this calendar, have not 
yet been sufficiently investigated to be here stated. The 
zodiac is divided into twenty-seven asterisms, or signs, the first 
of which, both in the Ji/otiaha and in the Vedas, is Rpttikd, or 
the Pleiads. The place of the colures, according to these 
astronomical treatises, will be forthwith mentioned: but none of 
them liint at a motion of the equinoxes. The measure of a day 
by thirty liours, and tliat of an hour by sixty minutes, are ex¬ 
plained; and the method of constructing a clepsydra is taught. 

This ancient Hindu calendar, corresponding in its divisions 
of time, and in the assigned origin of the ecliptic, with several 
passages of the Vedas, is evidently the foundation of that 
which, after successive corrections, is now received by the 
Hindus throughout India. The progress of those corrections 
may bo traced, from the cycle of five,* [108] to one of sixty 
lunar years (which is noticed in many popular treatises on the 
calendar, and in the commentary of the Ji/otisJui) ; and thence, 
to one of sixty years of Jupiter; and, finally, to the greater 
astronomical periods of twelve thousand years of the gods, 
and a hundred years of Brahmd. But the history of Indian 
astronomy is not the subject of this essay. I shall only cite, 
from the treatises here referred to, a passage in which the then 
place of the colures is stated. 

‘ Sicar dkramete soindrkau yadi sdkani savdsavau; sydt 
tadddi yiiyam, mdghas, tapas, siiklo, ’yaiiam hy udak. 

‘ Prupadyeie sravisltlhdduu, sueyachandraniasdv udak; sa,v- 
pdrdke ddkshindrkas tu : mdyha-srdvanayoh sudd. 

J Tlie treatises in question contain allusions to the ages of the world; hut with¬ 
out explaining whether any, ami what, specihe period of time N\as assigned to 
each ago. This cycle of dvt: years is mentioned hy the name of ru;/ff, in Para- 
sara’s institutes of law edited by Suvrata, am! entitled Vri/i>rf-p(u-u.'^unf. It is 
there (ch. li, v. 83) stated, us the basis of calculation for larger cycles: and that 
of 3000 years, deduced from one of sixty (containing twelve simple t/n^as),^ is 
denominated the 'i/nd/a of Yakpati; wlieiice the f/ntja of ] tajuiiaiha, containing 
210,000 years, is derived; ami twice that constitutes the Kuliijuya. The still 
greater periods are afttirwards described under the usual names. 

VOL. II. [essays I.] 
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‘ Qharma-vridcUiir, apdm prasthah, k^hapd-hram., udag- 
gatau : dakshhie tau viparyastau, shan-miihurty ayanena tu.’ 

The following is a literal translation of this remarkable 
passage, which occurs in both the treatises examined by me. 

‘ When the sun and moon ascend the sky together, being 
in the constellation over which the Vnsus preside; then does 
the cycle begin, and the [season] Maglia, and the [month] 
Tapas, and the bright [fortnight], and the northern path. 

‘ The sun and moon turn towards the north at the besinning; 
of Sravishthd; but the sun turns towards the south in the 
middle of the constellation over which the serpents preside; 
and this [his turn towards the south, and towards the north], 
always [happens] in [the months of] Mdgha and Srdram. 

[109] ‘ In the northern progress, an increase of day, and 
decrease of night, take place, amounting to a prastha (or 32 
palas) of water: in the southern, both are reversed (/.e. the 
days decrease and the nights increase), and [the difference 
amounts], by the journey, to six muhMas.’ ^ 

Sravishthd is given, in all the dictionaries of the Sanskrit 
language, as another name of Bhankhthd; and is used for 
it in more than one passage of the Vedas. This is the 
constellation which is sacred to the Vasiis; as Asles/td is to 
the serpents. The deities pre.siding over the twenty-seven 
constellations are enumerated in three other verses of the 
Jyotisha belonging to the Yajus, and in several places of the 
Vedas. The Jyotisha of the Rich differs in transposing two of 
them ; but the commentator corrects this as a faulty reading. 

In several passages of the Jyotisha, these names of deities 
are used for the constellations over which they preside; 
especially one, which states the situation of the moon, when 
the sun reaches the tropic, in years other than the first of the 
cycle. Everywhere these terms are explained, as indicat- 

* I cannot, as yet, reconcile the time here stated. Its explanation appears to 
depend on the construction of the clepsydra, which I do not well understand; as 
the rule for its construction is obscure, and involves some difficulties which remain 
yet unsolved. 
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ing the constellations which that enumeration allots to them.^ 
Texts, contained in the Thedas themselves, confirm the corre¬ 
spondence; and the connexion of Aswini and the Asivins is 
indeed decisive. 

Hence it is clear, that Dhanishthd and Asleshd are the 
constellations meant; and that when this Hindu calendar 
was regulated, the solstitial points were reckoned to be at 
the beginning of the one, and in the middle of the other: and 
such was the situation of those cardinal points, in the [110] 
fourteenth century before the Christian era. I formerly ^ had 
occasion to show from another pass.age of the Vedas, that the 
correspondence of seasons with months, as there stated, and as 
also suggested in the passage now quoted from the Jyotisha, 
agrees with such a situation of the cardinal points. 

I now proceed to fulfil the promise of indicating such parts 
of the fourth Veda as appear liable to suspicion. These are 
the remaining detached TIpanishada, which are not received 
into the best collections of fifty-two theological tracts, belonging 
to the Atharm-uda; and even some of those which are there 
inserted, but which, so far as my inquiries have yet reached, 
do not appear to have been commented by ancient authors, nor 
to have been quoted in the old commentaries on the Vedanta. 
Two of these Upanishads, are particularly suspicious: one en¬ 
titled Edina-tdpaniya, consisting of two parts {Purva and 
Uttara) ; and another called Gopdla-tdpaniya, also comprising 
two parts, of which one is named the Krishna Upanishad. 
The introduction to the first of these works contains a summary, 
which agrees in substance with the mythological history of tlie 
husband of Sila, and conqueror of Lanka. The other exalts 
the hero of Mathura. 

Although the Rdma-tdpaniya bo inserted in all the 
collections of Upanishads, which I have seen; and the Gopdla- 

' I think it needless to quote the original of this enumeration. 

^ Asiatic Re.scarchc.s, vol. vii. ]>. 283. [Si'u note B. to Essay II. in the present 
vol. on the Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus.] 
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tdjmniya appear in some, yet I am inclined to doubt their 
genuineness, and to suspect that they have been written in 
times, modern, when compared with the remainder of the 
Vedas. This suspicion is chiefly grounded on the opinion, 
that the sects, which now worship Rama and Krishna as 
incarnations of Vishnu, are comparatively new. I have not 
found, in any other part of the Vedas, the least trace of such 
a worship. The real doctrine of the whole Indian [111] 
scripture is the unity of the deity, in whom the universe is 
comprehended: and the seeming polytheism which it exhibits, 
offers the elements, and the stars, and planets, as gods. The 
three principal manifestations of the divinity, with other per¬ 
sonified attributes and energies, and most of the other gods of 
Hindu mythology, are indeed mentioned, or at least indicated, 
in the Vedas. But the worship of deified heroes is no part of 
that system; nor are the incarnations of deities suggested in 
any other portion of the text, which I have yet seen; though 
such are sometimes hinted at by the commentators. 

According to the notions, which I entertain of the real 
history of the Hindu religion, the worship of Rdma, and of 
Krishna, by the Vaishnams, and that of Mahadeva and 
Bhavani by the Saivas and Saidas, have been generally intro¬ 
duced, since the persecution of the Bamldhas and Jainas. 
The institutions of the Vedas are anterior to Buddha, whose 
theology seems to have been borrowed from tlie system of 
Kapila, and whose most conspicuous practical doctrine is stated 
to have been the unlawfulness of killing animals, which in his 
opinion were too frequently slain for the purpose of eating their 
flesh, under the pretence of performing a sacrifice or Yajna. 
The overthrow of the sect of Buddha, in India, has not 
effected the full revival of the religious system inculcated in 
the Vedas. Most of what is there taught, is now obsolete: 
and, in its stead, new orders of religious devotees have been 
instituted; and new forms of religious ceremonies have been 
established. Rituals founded on the Purdnas, and observances 
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borrowed from a worse source, tho Tantras, have, in a great 
measure, antiquated tlie institutions of the Vedas. In par¬ 
ticular, the sacrificing of animals before the idols of Ka!i,i 
[112] has superseded the less .sanguinary practice of the 
Tajm; and the adoration of Rama and of Krishna has 
succeeded to that of the elements and planets. If this opinion 
be well founded, it follows that the Upanishads in question 
have probably been composed in later time.s, since the intro¬ 
duction of those sects, which hold Rama and Gopfila in 
peculiar veneration. 

On the same ground, every Upankhad, which strongly 
favours the doctrines of these sects, may be rejected, as liable 
to much suspicion. Such is the A'tmnhodha Upankhad^ in 
which Krishna is noticed by the title of Madhusudana, son of 
Devaki: and such, also, is the Smidaritdpani^ which inculcates 
the worship of Devi. 

The remaining Upanishads do not, so far as I have examined 
them, exliibit any internal evidence of a modern date. I state 
them as liable to doubt, merely because I am not acquainted 
with any external evidence of their genuineness.^ [113] But it 

' In Bengal, and the contiguous provinces, thousand.s of kids and buffalo calves 
.are sacrificed liefore the idol, at every celebrated temple; and opulent persons 
make a similar destruction of aninmls ut their private clmpcls. The sect which has 
adopted thi.s sy.stem is prevalent in Beng.al, .and in m.any other provinces of India ; 
and the Sanguinary Chapter, translated from tl.e Kdliku Furmm. l)y Mr. Blaiiuiere 
(Asiatic Researches, vol. v. p. 371), is onu among tho authorities on which it 
relie,s. But the practice is not ap|)rovcd by othei sects of Hindus. 

- I have seen hut one copy of it, in an impcTfect c.dlection of the Upaniahads. 
It is not inserted in other compilations, which nevertheless purport to be complete. 

■’ .According to the only copy that I have seen, it comprises five Upanishads, 
and belongs to the Atitarvana ; but the style resembles that of the Tantras more 
than the Vedas. It is followed by a tract, marked as lieloiiging to the same Veda, 
and entitled Tripura Vpauishad, or Traipuriya; but this differs from another 
hearing the similar title of Tripnri Vpanishud, and found in a different collection 
of theological treatises. I equally tliscredit both of them, although they are 
cited by writers on the Manlra-iiislra (or use of incantations); and althougli a 
commentary has been written on the Tripura by Bhatta Bhaskara. 

' The same observation is applicable to several Upanishads, which are not 
inserted in the best collections, bnt which occur in others. For instance, the 
Shinda, Kanla, Gopichandana, llarsaua, and Vajrashehi. I shall not stop to 
indicate a few questionable passages in some of these dubions tracts. 
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is probable, that further researches may ascertain the accuracy 
of most of them, as extracts from the Vedas; and their 
authenticity, as works quoted by known authors. In point of 
doctrine they appear to conform with the genuine Upanishads. 

The preceding description may serve to convey some notion 
of the Vedas. They are too voluminous for a complete trans¬ 
lation of the whole; and what they contain would hardly 
reward the labour of the reader; much less that of the 
translator. The ancient dialect in which they are composed, 
and especially that of the three first Vedas, is extremely 
difficult and obscure: and, though curious, as the parent of a 
more polished and refined language (the classical Sanskrit), its 
difficulties must long continue to prevent such an examination 
of the whole Vedas, as would be requisite for extracting all 
that is remarkable and important in those voluminous works. 
But they well deserve to be occasionally consulted by the 
Oriental scholar. 
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P.8. On the Vedas. Other and later comprehensive accounts of the 
same general subject are; 11. Eoth, Zur Littcratur und Gesohichte 
des Weda, Stuttgart, 18^16; A. Weber, Akademische Vorlesungen 
iiber Indische Literaturgeschichte, Berlin, 1852; W. D. Whitney, 
in Journal of the American Oriental Society, vols. iii., iv.. New 
Haven, 1853-4; Barthelemy Saiut-Hilaire, Dos Vedas, Paris, 1854; 
il. Muller, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, London, 1859 ; 
etc., etc. 

P. 9,1. 4. these celclrated looks. Colebrooke’s collection of manu¬ 
scripts is now in the Library of the India OfS.ce, London, and is 
still, it is believed, the largest and most valuable ever made for 
the Vedic literature. A part, at least, of General Martino’s Vedic 
MSS. are in the same Library : the collection of Sir Robert Cham¬ 
bers forms a part of the Royal Library at Berlin. 

P. 9, 1. 14. Veda. The legend here referred to is now fully 
recognized as modern and valueless, and the name Vyiisa as signify¬ 
ing nothing but the personification of the whole period and work 
of collecting and arranging the sacred writings, which are of very 
different age and origin. 

P. 9,1. 24. the Rich. For this citation, see Muller’s edition of the 
Rig-Veda with commentary, vol. i., p. y, 1. 6. The quotation is 
from the Aitareya-Brahmaiia, v. 32. 

P. 10, 1. 4. denomination. See Amarakosha, edition of Loiseleur 
Deslongchamps, I. i., 5, 4, and 111. iii., 43. 

P. 10, 1. 9. a fifth Veda. The epic and Puranic literature is in 
no such sense a Veda as is the A'tharvana, which, in the whole 
composition of its original text and accompaujung literature, is 
analogous with the other three Vedas, but is distinguished from 
them by inferior age, dignity, and sanetitj-. 

P. 10, 1. 10. J/. and T. Upaniehads. There can be hardly any doubt 
that Colebi'ooke quotes the two authorities here mentioned at second 
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hand, from Sayana’s introduction to his commentary on the Rig- 
Veda (see Muller’s Rig-Veda, vol. i., p. ^ 11. ll-ld), where we read: 

I 

^Tir^iRTOT'Ki^wg^iTt etc. That this is so, is proved by 

the joint mention of the two Upanishads, the close correspondence 
of the passages cited with their description by Colobrooke, and 
the fact that the latter refers to the “Tapaniya TJpanisbad”; 
whereas, if he had been making an independent quotation, he would 
doubtless have informed us to which of the various TJpanishads 
bearing that appellation he intended to refer. It is, then, only by 
a slip of the pen that he has written “ Manduka ” in.stead of 
“Mundaka.” The former Upanishad, in fact, contains no mention 
of the Atharva-Veda; the latter has the passage quoted by Sayana, 
in the fifth paragraph of its first section, or mundaka (p. 266 of the 
edition in the Bibliotheca Indica), of which a complete translation 
is offered further on [pp. 84-5]. By the Tapauiya-Upanisbad is 
meant the Ursinha-Tapanlya, in which the words cited by Sayana 
are to bo found at I. ii., 6. See Weber’s Ind. Studien, vol. is., p. 76. 

P. 10, note The passage which is here referred to is found 
at ii. 3 (pp. 76-7 of the edition in the Bibliotheca Indica); where, 
along with yajuh, rch, sdma, and drfesa (‘direction’; the commen¬ 
tator explaining it by brdhnana), are mentioned atharvdngirasah, 

‘ songs of Atharvan and Angiras.’ This term denotes material like that 
composing the Atharva-Veda, being often applied to such material 
elsewhere, and even in the Atharvan itself (see A.V., x., 7, 20); 
but none of the expressions used are necessarily to bo understood as 
implying definite collections. That such hymns as compose the 
greater portion of the Atharvan—and in part, also, the tenth book 
of the Rig-Veda—were in the keeping of Hindu tradition from a 
very early period, is sufficiently evident; when they wore collected 
and arranged, and what were the steps by which, gradually and 
partially, they attained the rank and consideration of a fourth Veda, 
is less clear. 

P. 11, note ’. For this passage of the Chhandogya TJpanisbad, see 
pages 473-5 of the edition in the Bibliotheca Indica. S'ankara’s 
explanations of the obscurer terms in the list are in part of more 
than doubtful correctness. 

P. 12, 1. 8. the other Vedas. The relations of the four funda¬ 
mental collections are, briefly stated, as follows. The Rig-Veda is an 
assemblage of the ancient religious hymns, as such, arranged chiefly 
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according to their authors and the divinities to ■whom they are 
addressed; the Sama-Veda is a liturgical collection of single verses 
and brief passages, almost all of them parts of hymns which are 
contained in the Rig-Vcda, employed in certain (Soma) ceremonies, 
and chanted by priests called samngas or elihandogds; the Yajnr- 
Veda is also liturgical, made up of the utterances of the adhvaryti 
priests in the performance of their sacrifices, in part metrical and 
mainly extracted from the hymns of the Itig-Veda, in part prosaic; 
the Atharva-Veda is, like the Rig-Veda, a collection of complete 
hymns, chiefly of a later period, and of a superstitious rather than 
a religious character. 

P. 12, note*. Published, text and translation, in "Weber’s In- 
dische Studien, vol. i., Berlin, 1850. 

P. 13, 1. 5. On the charanas, or schools of Vedic study, and 
their sukhus, or received texts, see especially Muller’s Ancient San¬ 
skrit Literature, p. 187 sq. 

P. 13, note *, 1. 3. The Charanavyuha was published, test and 
translation, in Webers Ind. Stud., vol. iii., Berlin, 1855. 

P. 13, 1. 11. The existing and published tc.xt of the Rig-Veda 
is that of the school of S'akalya. The Bashkala text is known 
by notices of its extent (see kliiller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit., p. 220). 
Brahmanas and Sutras are in e.xi.stencc, belonging to the schools of 
A'svalayana and Sankhayana : it is doubtful whether they had a 
peculiar mantra-ioxt. 

P. 13, 1. 24. the same with Yaska. This inference is an unneces¬ 
sary one, as is pointed out by Muller (Hist. Anc. Sansk. Lit., p. 153, 
note). 

P. 14,1.23. Vdjin. The names “ dark ” or “black” {krshna) 
and “clear” or “white” (siik/a), applied to the two principal 
divisions of the Yajur-Veda, arc supposed to refer to the com¬ 
mingling of mantra and Irdhniana in the former, and their distinct 
separation in the latter. Taittin'ya and Vajasaneya are names of 
schools, of patronymic origin. 

P. 14, note 1. 1. Por this passage from the Brhad-aranyaka, 
see p. 1095 of the edition in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

P. 14, note *, 1. 2. Rather, by the commentator on the "White 
Yajur-Veda? See Weber’s edition of the latter, p. “1, 1. 14; for 
the index, see p. Iv., note. 

P. 14, note See the text of the Index in Weber’s Ind. Stud., 
vol. iii., p. 396. Ivundina is pronounced the author of a comment 
{yrtti) on the Atreyi text; the author of the Index itself is un¬ 
known. 

P. 15, 1. 20. obsolete. The notices of Yajus schools in this para- 
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graph are mostly from the Charanavyiiha; see its text in Weber’s Ind. 
Stud., vol. iii., pp. 256-71. The Kathaka, belonging to the Chaia- 
yaniya division of the Charaka school, is still in existence : see 
Weber’s Indische Literaturgeschichte, p. 86 sq., and Muller’s Anc. 
Sansk. Lit., p. 225. The A'ti'eya text is known only by its Index, 
or amkramani, referred to in the preceding paragraph. The 
extant Taittin'ya text, with Madhava’s commentary, is now pub¬ 
lishing at Calcutta, in the series of the Bibliotheca ludica; and 
Weber has printed the text alone, in Latin characters, in vols. xi., 
xii., of his Indische Studien (Berlin, 1871-2). The Kanva and 
Madhyandina texts of the White Yajur-Vcda are both given in 
Weber’s edition of that work (Berlin, 1852). The Maitrayani text 
has been recently found in India: sec Hang, Brahma und die 
Brahmanen (Munich, 1871, 4to.), pp. 31-4. 

P. 16, 1. 16. of less note. The Vishnu Purana is the principal 
authority from which are derived these notices of the schools of the 
Samau and Atharvan. For the considerably different teachings of 
the Charapavyuha, see Weber’s Ind. Stud., vol. iii., pp. 272-9, and 
Muller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit., pp. 373-5. Two slightly differing texts 
of the Sama-Veda are known, belonging to the Kauthuma and 
Eanayam'ya schools; that of the latter is published, by Stevenson 
(London, 1843; and translation, London, 1844), and by Benfey 
(text, translation, notes, and glossary, Leipzig, 1848); an ad¬ 
ditional section, belonging to the Naigeya school (a branch of the 
Kauthuma), is given by Dr. S. Goldschmidt in the Monatsbericht of 
the Berlin Academy for April, 1868. The only known text of the 
Atharvan, of undetermined school, is published by Both and Whitney 
(text only, Berlin, 1856). Of the school of S'aunaka, apparently, 
is the existing Pratisakhya, or phonetic grammar, of this Veda, 
published by Prof. Wbituey, in Joum. Am. Or. Society (vol. vii.. 
New Haven, 1862). 

P. 16, last line. By an exception from the usual rule, as already 
noticed, mantra and brdhmana are mingled together in both the 
Sanhita and Brahmana of the Black Vajus. 

P. 17, note '. See the Prasthanabheda, in Weber’s Ind. Stud., 
vol. i., pp. 3, 14. 

P. 17, 1. 12. the Rigveia. The existing text of this Veda, with 
the commentary of Sayana, has been published, under Muller’s edi¬ 
torship (six volumes, quarto, London, 1849-73). Dr. Aufrecht has 
also published, in the Indische Studien (vols. vi., vii., Berlin, 
1861-3), a romanized edition of the text alone. The first two 
adhijdyas, with the commentary, appeared in the Bibliotheca Indica 
(Calcutta, 1849), edited by Dr. Eder. Muller put forth the first 
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mandala, in mnkitd and pada text (Leipzig, 1856-7, 4to.), and 
Eoaen the first ashtaka, in sanhitd and romauized pada, with Latin 
translation (London, 1838, 4to.: the text unaeoented); an entire text, 
in both forms, is this year (1873) issued by Miiller in London. 
There is a complete translation, of little value, into French, by 
Langlois (4 vols., Paris, 1848-51, republished by Foueaux, 1872); 
another by Wilson, in English (3 vols., containing four ashtaka), 
London, 1850-57; the fourth volume, edited chiefly by Prof. 
Cowell, appeared in 1866, and the work is to be completed from 
the translator’s manuscript), which is much more to be trusted, 
although too dependent on the commentary. Benfey, in the 
Orient und Occident (Gottingen, 1860—65), began a German ver¬ 
sion, in the metres of the original. Of a translation bj' Muller, 
one volume has appeared (London, 1869). Publications of the 
text and translations of single hymns or detached passages are too 
numerous to be referred to here; for such, see especially Muir’s 
Original Sanskrit Texts (five volumes, London). 

P. 17, last line. Of these two discordant modes of division, that 
into mandalas is the original one, founded mainly on the author¬ 
ship and subject of the hymns; the other is wholly arbitrary 
and external, separating the text into eighths, these into sixty- 
fourths, and these again into vargas of, as nearly as possible, five 
stanzas each. The vargas have nothing to do with the mandala and 
skhta division, but so far respect it that a vargu is never allowed 
to include verses of two diflferent hymns. The number of anuvdkas 
in the extant and published text is 85, of hymns 1017, not includ¬ 
ing the Valakhilya, an appendix to the eighth 7mndala, which has 
eleven more hymns. The complete number of stanzas, or rchas, is 
10,448; or, with the Valakhilya, 10,528. For the Hindu reckon¬ 
ings, which difi’er slightly from this and from one another, see 
Miiller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit., p. 219 sq. 

P. 18, 1. 6. classed together. This is true throughout of the order 
of the first seven mandalas ; the other three are of much more ob¬ 
scure construction. The ninth is composed only of Soma hymns; 
the tenth contains much material of later origin, and of the same 
superstitious and imprecatory character which belongs to the Athar- 
van. The Sama-Veda is taken chiefi}’ from the hymns of the eighth 
and ninth mandalas, especially the latter. 

P. 18, last line, m a simple manner. The object of the dift'erent 
modes here mentioned of speaking and writing the Vedio texts appears 
to have been less superstitious than grammatical and critical, intended 
for the better understanding and more exact preservation of the text. 
For a fuller description of them, see Roth, Lit. u. Gesch. d. Weda, p. 
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82 sq. Colebrooke’s opinion, that they are restricted to certain Tedas, 
and to certain texts of those Vedas, seems founded upon an obscure 
passage in the Charanavyuha (see Ind. Stud. vol. iii. p. 266), and 
is erroneous: they are, or may be, applied to any sdhha. of any of 
the Vedas. Manuscripts, however, of any excepting sanhitd and 
pada are very rare. 

P. 19, 1. 14. adoration. The so-called root mantr is simply a de¬ 
nominative of the noun mantra itself, which comes from the root 
man, and has not by etymology, or by its earlier use, any super¬ 
stitious meaning. 

P. 19, 1. 16. The passage from the Eigveda index is cited in 
full further on (p. 23). 

P. 19, 1. 22. See Weber’s Tajur-Veda, vol. i. p. Iv. note: 

P. 19, 1. 29. This ddnasfuti, “praise of liberality,’’ is in most 
cases the subject, reckoned as devatd, of a certain number of verses 
in a longer hymn. There are but three hymns (i. 125, Val. 7, 8), 
which are entirely devoted to the theme. 

P. 20, note 1. 2. For the passage from the Vedadfpa, see 
Weber’s Yajur-Veda, vol. i. p. 11. 5, 9. 

P. 20, note ^ 1. 5. Eespecting the index to the Rig-veda, see 
Muller’s Ano. Sansk. Lit. p. 215 sq. 

P. 21, 1. 6. above mentioned. The Anukramani is excerpted in 
full in both Muller’s and Aufrecht’s editions of the Rig-Veda. 

P. 21,1. 17. Kakshivat’s hymn is Rig-Veda, mand. i., hymn 125. 

P. 21, 1. 26. The passage from which this queer story of A'sanga 
is fabricated is Rig-Veda, viii. 1, 30-34. 

P. 21, last line. The verses arc Rig-Veda, viii. 2, 41; 3, 24; 4, 
19; 5, 37; 6, 46. In the last passage, Colebrooke follows the 
commentator in translating parsu by “ son of Parasu,’’ a wholly 
improbable interpretation. 

P. 22, 1. 4. Trasadasyu is called in the text (Rig-Veda, viii. 19, 
36) simply the son of Purukutsa or Paurukutsi. 

P. 22, 11. 6, 7. As to Chitra and Varu, see Rig-Veda, viii. 21, 
17-18 ; 24, 28. 

Many of these, and other similar passages, are translated by Dr. 
Muir in the Journ. Roy. As. Soc., etc., vol. ii. (new series, 1866), 
pp. 272 sq. 

P. 22, 1. 10. Sindhudvipa’s hymn is Rig-Veda, x. 9. 

P. 22, 1. 12. For a complete discussion of these hymns 
(Rig-Veda, x. 57-60) and of the legend put forward by the 
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commentators to explain them, as well as for a double version, 
one made according to the commentators, the other according to the 
true intent of the hymns, sec Professor Muller, “The Hymns of 
the Gaupayanas and the Legend of King Asamati,’’ in vol. ii. 
(new series, 1866), of the Journ. Hoy. As. Soc. of G. B. and I. 
(pp. 426 sq.). 

P. 22, 1. 20. The Kabhancdishtha hymn is Rig-Veda, x. 61; 
for the legend, sec Dr. Hang’s edition of the Aitareya Brahmaiia, 
text, pp. 121-2, and translation, pp. 341-2. The legend is 
translated in full by Muller, in his Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 423 sq.; 
it is also translated and discussed by Roth, in Zeitsch. d. Dcutsch. 
Morg. Ges. vol. vi. (1852), pp. 243 sq. 

P.22,1.27. Mandhatri’s liymn is Rig-Veda, X. 134. The three 
other “royal authors” are said by the tradition to have composed, 
not each a hymn, but each a verse of a hymn of three verses, 
Hig-Yeda, x. 179. 

P. 23, note Muller (Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 162 sq.) holds a 
somewhat different view of tho nomenclature of the divisions of 
the Nirukta, regarding the first three chapters of the “glos.sary ” 
as the niijhantii, the fourth as tho naigama, tho fifth as the daivata; 
while the remaining fourteen (of which the two last are a pari- 
iishta, or later appendix) are a commentary on those. The work is 
published with notes, by Roth (Gottingen, 1852). 

P. 24, 1. 18. While it is beyond doubt that Colebrookc faith¬ 
fully presents here the interpretation of the Hindu eommentator 
whom he follows, his punctuation and his version seem, nevertheless, 
to do violence to the true meaning and connexion of the passage. 
The word id (after ckaiva) means “or,” and cannot be translated 
by “but”; its introduction marks tho principal division of the 
paragraph, separating it into two alternative arguments, both lead¬ 
ing to the same conclusion, expressed in the one case by anyds 
tad-vihhutayah, in the other by tad-cihhidayo ’nyd devatdh. The 
introduction of a sentence laudatoiy of the om is wholly wanting in 
pertinence, and destroys tho concinnity of tlie first argument. The 
assertion that the nominative lyiihrtuyah is used for the genitive is 
such a one as the scholiasts only too often make, for the purpose of 
supporting their forced and false constructions; the substitution 
would be a solecism, and is unsupported by the usage of any part 
of the Veda. Nor does it seem possible, in the connexion in which 
they stand, to separate ity and ccam from one another after surya. 

The author of the Index, seeking to establish the virtually 
monotheistic doctrine of the Veda, conducts us to his desired con¬ 
clusion by two alternative paths. In the first place, he admits three 
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representative deities, for the three divisions of the universe (earth, 
atmosphere, and sky), identifying their names with the vydhrtu, or 
mystic names of those divisions; he then pronounces Prajapati to 
be their sum and essence; as, by a familiar dogma (see, for example, 
the Pranava and Nrsihha Upanishads, in Weber’s Ind. Stud, 
vol. ix. pp. 49, 90, etc.), the oni is sum and essence of the vydhrtu 
and of the regions they represent—its a indicating hhiir or earth, 
its M, hhuvah or atmosphere, its tn, svar or sky. That is to say, as 
in om the vydhrtu are embraced and unified, so are the deities of 
the three regions in Prajapati. In the second place, he makes the 
Sun the great soul of the universe, in which all other deities are 
involved; founding himself, this time, simply on extracts from 
holy writ. 

Translate, therefore, as follows; 

“ Three deities only, having as their spheres respectively earth, 
atmosphere, and sky, and known by the names Agni [‘fire’], Vayu 
[‘wind’], and Siirya [‘sun’], being the vydhriist, are proclaimed as 
separate; of them all, taken together, Prajapati is the om, having 
the nature of all the deities, or of the Supreme Being, of the 
brahma, or of the gods, of the Over-Soul: the others, having one 
and another sphere, are parts of this; for from a difierence of action 
they come to have different appellations and praises. Or, there is 
only one deity, the Great Soul; it is called by the name Surya (‘ sun’); 
for he is the soul of all beings. So it is said by the sago, ‘ the Sun 
is the soul of the moving and of the stationary ’ [Eig-Veda, i. 115, Ij. 
The other deities are parts of him. So also this is said by the sage ; 

‘ they call it Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni ’ [Kig-Veda, i. 164, 46].” 

P. 24,1. 25. from the creator. The proper Vedio religion is not 
monotheistic, but a worship of the personified powers of Nature, 
and a purer and more primitive nature-religion than antiquity else¬ 
where offers us. In a few of the hymns, however, evidently of a 
later date, is to be seen the commencement of theosophic specula¬ 
tion, classifying, identifying, and abstracting, and catching glimpses 
of the unity of the creation and of its author. The earliest Hindu 
religion, like the latest, is polytheistic; but the first beginnings of 
Hindu philosophy point toward the recognition of one God, a 
recognition fully made in its later stages. For the Vedic mythology 
and religion, see especially a series of articles by Dr. Muir, in the 
first volumes (now series, 1864 sq.) of the Journ. Eoy. As. Soc., 
and the fifth volume of his Original Sanskrit Texts, and other 
authorities there quoted or referred to. 

P. 24, note end. See the preceding note on the text. 

P. 24, note *. There is no occasion for understanding rshi in any 
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other than in its natural and usual sense of “sage” here, any more 
than in the passage just preceding. 

P. 25, note \ 1. 2. Of the planets, the sun and moon only are 
personified. The lesser planets arc not noticed and mentioned in 
India until quite a late period. See Weber’s Ind. Stud. ii. 238, 
and his Jyotisham (in Transactions of the Berlin Academy for 
1862), p. 10, note 2. 

P. 25, 1. 17. The hymns here referred to are the last of the 
fifteenth chapter and the first of tlie sixteenth, or hymns 105 and 
106, of the first mandala. The former of them is ascribed to Trita 
or Kutsa, the latter to Kutsa only. As regard.? this and other legends, 
already or in the seqirel referred to, as explaining the origin of the 
hymns, it must be noticed that they do not go back to the time of 
the hymns themselves, but aj'e the figments, for the most part 
artificial and arbitrary, of a much later time; they are often of 
a character palpably incongruous and absurd. 

P. 26, 11. 4, 8. The hymns rel'errcd to are Rig-Veda, i. 165 and 
191; the latter is the last hymn in the mandala, and one of a 
thoroughly Atharvan character. 

P. 26, 1. 14. Vusi.stha’s praj'er is Rig-Veda, vii. 50. 

P. 26, 1. 18. The gai/aln hymn is Rig-Veda, iii. 62; the re¬ 
petitions of the gdyatr'i are at Sama-Veda, ii. 812 (or II. vi. 3, 10, 
1); White Yajur-Veda, iii. 35; Black Yajur-Veda, I. v. 6, 4, IV. 
i. 11, 1. The verse is not found in the Alharva-Veda. 

P. 27, 1. 5. No good and sufficient explanation of the peculiar 
sanctity attaching to this verse has ever been given; it is not 
made remaikable, either by thought or diction, among many other 
Vedic verses of similar tenor. Its meaning is a matter of some 
question, depending on the interpretation given to the verb in the 
second pada, dh'mmhi, vi'hether “ may we receive, gain, win,” or 
“let us meditate.” If the latter be correct, the correspondence of 
root and meaning between this verb and the following noun, dhiyah, 
in the third pada, cannot be accidental, and should be regarded in 
tran.slating: we must read “ and may he inspire (quicken) our 
meditations (adoring or prayerful thoughts).” A more literal 
rendering than Colebrooke’s of the whole passage, in the metre of 
the original, would run ns follows : 

7. “This excellent new jiraise of thee, oh Pushan, splendid, 
heavenly one ! by us is chanted to thy name. 

8. Do thou enjoy this song of mine; welcome my strength- 
imploring prayer, ns bridegroom welcoineth a spouse. 

9. Who on each creature looks abroad, whose vision comprehends 
them all, that Pushan our protector be! 
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10. Of Savitar, the heavenly, that longed-for glory may wo win! 
and may himself inspire our prayers! 

11. The grace of heavenly Savitar, through our devotion seeking 
strength, of him, the generous, we implore. 

12. To heavenly Savitar, the wise, with well-appointed offerings 
pay reverence, by devotion urged.” 

P. 27, note ’, 1. 2. Sayana gives no less than four different 
explanations of the guijatri, and leaves his readers free choice as 
to which they will accept. 

P. 27, 1. 6. These two hymns are Rig-Veda, vii. 54, 55. The 
latter of them is translated by Aufrccht, in Weber’s Indische 
Studien, vol. iv., p. 337 sq.; rejecting as unfounded figments the 
legends of the commentators, he regards it as an incantation used 
by a lover visiting his beloved by stealth at night. Compare also 
lloth, in Journ. Am. Oriental Society, vol. iii., pp. 336-7. Of 
the other hymn is again added a more exact version in the metre 
of the original: 

1. “Lord of the dwelling! bid us welcome hither! freedom from 
harm grant us, and happy entrance; as we approach with prayer, 
accept it of us; propitious be to bipeds and to quadrupeds. 

2. Lord of the dwelling! everbeourfurth’rer; increase our wealth 
in kine and horses. Soma! Free from decay make us, within thy 
friendship; accept us as a father doth his children. 

3. Lord of the dwelling! with a mighty following, a kindly, 
prosperous, may we be united. Protect our wealth, in winning and 
.enjoying ; and with your benefits protect us ever!” 

The last pada, or quarter-verse, is the general refrain of the 
seventh mandala. 

P. 27, 1. 29. The prayer to Rudra is Rig-Veda, vii. 59, 12. 

P. 27, 1. 31. The three rain-bringing hymns are Rig-Veda, vii. 
101, 102, 103. The third is in fact a humorous or satirical hymn, 
in which the chanting of the Brahmans at their sacrifices is com¬ 
pared to the croaking of frogs in a marsh. It is translated by 
Muller, in his Anc. Sansk. Lit. (p. 494 sq.). See also especially 
Haug’s Brahma und die Brahmanen, pp. 11, 12, 40-2. 

P. 28, 1. 5. These two hymns, addressed to manyu, “wrath, 
warlike rage,” are Rig-Veda, x. 83, 84; Atliarva-Veda, iv. 32, 31. 

P. 28, 1. 8. The long hymn of Siirya is Rig-Veda, x. 85. It is 
translated by Weber, in his Indische Studien, vol. v. p. 178. sq. 
Dakshina and Juhu, called Brahnajdijd, “ wife [not daughter] of 
Brahma,” are the subjects of Rig-Veda, x. 107, 109. 

P. 28, 1. 15. Rig-Veda, x. 10. The substance of the hymn is 
here incorrectly reported. It is, in truth, Yami (not Yamuna) 
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■who tries to persuade Yama to form a union with her, which he, 
for moral reasons, steadfastly rejects. The two, according to Roth 
(Journ. Am. Or. Soc. vol. iii. p. 334 sq.), are the mythologic first 
pair of human beings, progenitors of the human race : so that the 
scruples of the hymn are rather overstrained and out of place. 
Muller (Lectures on the Science of Language, second series, 11th 
lecture) gives a different explanation of the myths concerning Yama. 
See also Muir, in Journ. Roy. As. Soc. etc., vol. i. (new series), 
pp. 287 sq., (and Originid Sanskrit Texts, vol. v.), where a version 
of the hymn here referred to is given. 

P. 28, note See p. 1095 of the edition of the Brhad-aranyaka 
in the Bibliotheca ludica. 

P. 29, 1. 20. Below is a closer version of this curious hymn 
(Rig-Veda, x. 125), in the original metre, which—as is the case 
with all the hymns here translated, excepting the first—is 
trishlubh (pdda, or quarter-verse, of eleven syllables), with oc¬ 
casional intermixture of jcigati {pdda of twelve syllables). It is 
obviously meant as a kind of riddle; and tliat the Hindu dias- 
keuasts have rightly interpreted it, in conceiving it to be uttered 
by Vach, “speech,” is exce.ssively doubtful. Not a single trait in 
the self-description points distinctly to such a solution. Some parts 
of the hymn must remain of doubtful meaning, until a more ac¬ 
ceptable general explanation is found for it. It occurs also in the 
Atharva-Veda (A. V. iv. 30), with different readings, which in one 
or two cases seem more original and genuine. 

1. “I wander with the Vasus and the Rudras, I with the A'dityas 
and Visvndcvas; Jlitra and Vanina I bear, together; Indra and 
Agni I, and both the Asvins. 2. I bear the swelling and fermenting 
Soma, I bear up Twaslitar also, Pushan, Bhaga too; abundance I 
bestow upon the offerer.^, the zealous sacrificers, who the noma press. 
3. I am the queen, the gatlierer of riches, the knowing, first of 
those who own tlic off’ring: me have the gods thus variously 
divided, tlie stay of many, entering into many. 4. By mo enjoyeth 
food he who discerneth, he who hath breath, he who wduit’s spoken 
heareth. Those who are ignorant do dwell upon me. Hear, heard- 
of one! I speak what thou sliouldst credit. 5. I, oven I myself, 
this thing do utter, pleasing to gods, and pleasing, too, to mortals. 
'Whomso I love, him I make formidable; him I make priest, him 
seer, him rich in wisdom. 6. ’Tis I who stretch the bow, fell Rudra’s 
weapon, to slay religion-haters with liis arrow; ’tis I, again, who 
make for men the conflict; I into both the earth and heaven have 
entered. 7. I in his head do bring to birth the father; my origin is in 
the sea, the waters: from thence I sally forth upon all beings; and 

YOL. II. [essays I.] 8 
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with my bulk I touch to yonder heaven. 8. I, even as the wind, 
am onward blowing, reaching and taking hold upon all beings; 
beyond the earth, and e’en beyond the heaven—of such extent 
became I with my greatness.” 

P. 29, 1. 21. The hymn to night is Rig-Veda, x. 127; it is 
translated in Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, vol. iv. p. 423 sq. Those re¬ 
lative to the creation are Kig-Veda, x. 129, 130. Aghamarshana’s 
hymn is llig-Veda, x. 190; its version is found later in this volume 
(p. 140 of the former edition). 

The remarkable hymn translated on p. 30 has been repeatedly 
translated and explained; sec Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, vol. iv. p. 3 
sq., and vol. v. p. 3.56 sq., and his article on Yama in Journ. Hoy. 
As. Soc. vol. i. (1805), p. 345; also Muller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 
559 sq., whore is to be found a somewhat exaggerated estimate of 
its philosophic depth and significance. 

Of the mystic hymn transl.ated on p. 31, the following literal 
version will give a dearer idea. 

1. “'What otf’ring was set up with wnrp-threads everywhere, 
stretched by the labours of a hundred gods and one—that do the 
Fathers weave upon who hither came: ‘ Weave forth ! weave off! ’ 
say they, and sit aliout it, stretched. 2. The Male stretches it, 
spins it out; the Male One upon the firmament hath here out¬ 
stretched it: these holding-pegs have .set themselves upon the seat; 
the sdmans they have made the shuttles for the woof. 3. What 
was the rule ? the order ? what the model ? what the libation ? 
what was the inclosure? what was the hymn? the chant? .the 
recitation ? when it, the god, by all the gods was offered. 4. The 
gayatr'i became Agni’s companion; with uahiihd was Savitar united; 
with aniishiuhh, with chants, the mighty Soma; to Brhaspati’s 
voice hrhat'i listened. 5. To Mitra-Varuna viruj resorted ; irishtuhh 
became here dailj^ share of Indra; jagati into all the gods did enter; 
therewith have mortal sages been conformed. 6. Therewith con¬ 
formed themselves the mortal sages, our fathers, when was made 
that ancient off’ring. With mind as eye, I think that I behold 
them, in ancient times that offering who offered. 7. With songs of 
praise and holy chants accompanied, with ritual rules, the sages 
seven of heavenly birth, steadfiist the way of them of old regarding, 
as charioteers the reins, those rites have taken.” 

The meaning of certain words and phrases here is open to ques¬ 
tion, but the general idea of the hymn is clearly recognizable. Its 
subject is the primeval antitypic sacrifice, the model of all later 
human sacrifices, offered by the gods, with assignment of the seven 
sacred metres to separate divinities. And the performance of this 
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sacrifice, with its nexus of ccremonicfi, its contexture of acts and 
rules and songs, is, by a figure of frequent occurrence in the Vedic 
hymns and Irdhmanas, compared to tlie setting up of a warp, and 
the weaving of a web from it. 

Dr. Muir also gives a ver.sion of the hymn in his Sanskrit Texts, 
vol. iii. p. 277 sq. 

P. 31, 1. 29. The hymn from the White Yajus is the well- 
known j»Kr«s/irt-hymn, Rig-Veda, x. 90; Vsij.-Sahhita, xxxi. 1-lC; 
Atharva-Veda, xix. 6. It is found translated below (at p. 107 of 
the former edition), also in Muir’s .Sanskrit Texts, v. 367 sq., and 
in AYeber’s Indisehe Studien, ix. 1 sq. 

P. 32, 1. 15. Tlie Aitareya Brahmana is published, with trans¬ 
lation and notes, by Dr. Martin Hang, under the patronage of the 
Government at Bombay (Bomba)', 1803, 2 vols. 12mo.). It is 
wholly in prose. 

P. 33, 1. 17. For this statement of discordant opinions, see Dr. 
Hang’s edition, vol. i. p. 197; vol. ii. p. 506. There is a very 
thorough discordance between Colebrooke’s interpretation of the 
passage and that of Hang; but the advantage in point of accuracy 
is on the side of the former. 

P. 33, 1. 19. For Janamejaya’s declaration, etc., see Haug’s 
edition, vol. i. p. 201 ; vol. ii. p. 514. 

P. 35, 11. 20, 29. The two long pas.sagcs here translated are to 
be found in Haug’s edition at vol. i. p. 203; vol. ii. p. 517; and 
vol. i. p. 208; vol. ii. p. 523. 

P. 37, note-, end. Dr. Hang’s text and translation read Dush- 
yarda. This and Btishmantd, however, are regarded as later forms 
of DuMianta or Bushshantd, wbicli i.s to be prc.sumed to be the true 
reading of the Brahmana text. Compare AYebcr, in Ind. Stud, 
vol. ix. p. 345. 

P. 38, 1. 10. A part of these verses about Bharata are also 
found in the S'.itapatha-Bnihmana (at XIII. v. 4, 11-14, p. 995 of 
AYeber’s edition: see Ind. Stud. vol. i. p, 199). 

P. 38, 1. 19. Bead “ Durraukha the Paiichala” in both places; 
and also “being no king,” with Dr. Hang; tlio Sanskrit text would 
be the same in both ca.se.s, with the exception of the accent. 

P. 38, note '. There seems to be no good reason for questioning 
the name Mashnara. 

P. 39, 1. 32. See Dr. Haug’s edition, vol. i. p. 213 sq.; vol. ii. 
p. 533 sq. There are many differencc.s, of greater or less con¬ 
sequence, between the ver.sion of Dr. Haug and that of Colebrooke, 
but it was not worth while to point them out or discuss them in 
detail. 
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P. 41, 1. 17. Ait. Br. vii. 34: see Dr. Haug’s edition, vol. i. 
p. 192; vol. ii. p. 493. 

P. 41, 1. 26. Eespeeting the Aitareya A'ranyaka, see Muller’s 
Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 335 sq., Weber’s Ind. Lit. p. 47 sq. 

P. 42, 1. 5. The fourth, fifth, and sixth lectures of the A'ran- 
yaka are published as the Aitareya Upanishad in the collection of 
the Bibliotheca Indica, by Dr. Boer (Calcutta, 1850), as is also their 
translation (Calcutta, 1853). 

P. 42, notes, 1. 11. In the introduction to the 8th hymn of the 
1st mandala, vol. i. pp. 111-12 of Miiller’s edition. 

P. 42, note 1. 4. S'ankara’s commentary on the A'ranyaka, 
■with A'nanda-Giri’s gloss upon it, is given, along with the text of 
the Upanishad, in Dr. liber’s edition. 

P. 46, 1. 14. Vamadcva’s verse is Big-Vcda, iv. 27, 1. 

P. 48, 11. 1, 18. The Upanishad hero spoken of forms the third 
book of the Kaushitaki-A'ranyaka, which, as well as the Kaushf- 
ta!d-Brahmana (also called Sankhayana-Brdhmana), is found in 
manuscript in the Berlin Library, forming part of the Chambers 
collection. See Weber, Ind. Lit. pp. 43 sq., 49 sq., Ind. Stud, 
vol. ii. p. 288 sq.; and Miillcr, Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 337 sq., 346 
sq. The Kaushi'taki-Upanishad is published, text, commentary, 
and translation, by Prof. Cowell, in the series of the Bibliotheca 
Indica (Calcutta, 1863). 

P. 48, 1. 14. As to this paraphrase of Upanishads, see Weber, 
Ind. Lit. p. 94, note 1, and Ind. Stud. vol. i. p. 471. 

P. 48, 1. 30. For notice of the published edition of the White 
Yiijurveda, see the note on p. 15, 1. 20. 

P. 49,1. 9. In the 11 adliyandina text of the White Yajus, ac¬ 
cording to Weber (Ind. Lit. p. 102), are 303 anuvdkcis, and 1975 
liundihda. 

P. 49, note h Mahidhara’s commentary, the Vedad'ipa, is pub¬ 
lished along with the te.xt in Weber’s edition of this Veda. 

P. 49, note The root yaj means, rather, “ to offer or sacrifice.” 
Yajus means specifically “a ritual utterance,” “a verse or phrase 
intended to be spoken by the «^/u’rtryK-pricst in the’regular perfor¬ 
mance of the sacrifice.” 

P. 50, 1. 21. As to the contents of the White Yajus, compare 
Weber, Ind. Lit. p. 102 sq. For details as to authorship, see 
Weber’s edition, appendix, pp. li.-liv. 

P. 51, 1. 10. For the passage here translated, see Weber’s edi¬ 
tion. p. 859 sq. 

P. 51, note *. The text cites, rather, the first words of three pass¬ 
ages already given, which are here to be inserted, one after the other. 
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P. 52,1. 31. This “ prayer to fire ” is found on p. 798 of "Weber’s 
edition. 

P. 53, note h The sacrifice is declared identical with the year 
in hand. 3-5 of hr. 6 of the first prapdthaha in the second Icdnda 
(p. 146 of Weber’s edition) of the Brahraana. 

P. 53, 1. 23. The I'sa Upanishad, in the Kanva recension, is 
published and translated by Dr. Ruer, in the scries of the Biblio¬ 
theca Indica (Calcutta, 1850, 185.3). The text was edited by 
Poley also (Bonn, 1844). Dr. Biier’s text is accompanied by S'an- 
kara’s comment, and A^uanda-Giri’s gloss upon it. For Jones’s 
translation, see his Works, vol. vi. p. 423 sq. 

P. 53, last line. The Madhyandina text of the Satapatha-Brah- 
mana, with accompanying brief extracts from commentaries, fills 
the second volume of Weber’s edition of the White Yajur-Veda 
(Berlin, 1855. 4to.). 

P. 54, 1. 15. These are the numbers belonging to the Madhyan¬ 
dina version (but Weber states the hrdhmams as 438): for those 
belonging to the Kanva recension, which is also extant, see 
Weber’s Ind. Lit. p. 113. 

P. 55, 1. 2. For more special details respecting the contents of 
this Brahmana, and its relation to the Sanhita, see Weber’s Ind. 
Lit. p. 113 sq. 

P. 56, 1. 2. On human sacrifices in the ancient Hindu religion, 
see Wilson in the Journ. Roy. As. Soc. vol. xiii. (1852), p. 96 sq., 
Muller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 419 sq., and especially Weber, in 
the Zeitsch. d. Deutsch. Morg. GeselLschaft, vol. xviii. (1864), p. 
262 sq. 

P. 56, 1. 6. See Taittiriya-Sanhibi, YII. v. 25, 1. The descrip¬ 
tion of the horse is found at the oj)C‘nii)g passage of the Brhad- 
A'ranyaka Upanishad, according to the usual or Kanva version. It 
and the ne.xt following bruhmana are wanting in the Madhyandina 
version, which is the one published by Weber complete. 

P. 56, 1. 26. The Brhad-.4'ranyaka is published in full, with 
S'ankara’s commentary, and .Ananda-Giii’s gloss upon the latter, in 
the series of the Bibliotheca Indica (Calcutta, 1849), by Dr. Rder; 
also a translation (Calcutta, 1856), by the same scholar. It was 
earlier printed by Poley (Bonn, 1844). 

P. 57, 1. 10. The passage here quoted is at the beginning of the 
second hrdkmana: p. 26 sq., in the edition in the Bibl. Indica; p. 12 
of the translation. The true reconciliation of the discordance of 
doctrine referred to is to be sought in the entire independence and 
freedom of the two authorities, and the unsystematic character of 
ancient Hindu speculation on such matters. 
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P. 57,1. 23. For this account of the creation of beings, see p. 125 
sq. of the edition in the Bibl. Indica; p. 62 sq. of the translation. 

P. 58, 1. 28. See Wilson’s Yishnu-Pnrana, p. 51, n. 5 (or, in 
Dr. Hall’s edition, vol. i., p. 104, n. 2). 

P. 59, 1. 10. As to Gargya, see the Brhad-A'ranyaka IJpanishad, 
ch. II., br. 1-3; p. 334 sq. of the edition in the Bibl. Indica; 
p. 169 sq. translation. 

P. 60, 1. 3. This conversation is found at ch. II., br. 4: p. 444 
sq. of the edition in the Bibl. Indica; p. 177 sq. of the translation. 
Muller also gives a version of the passage (Ano. Sansk. Lit. p. 22 
sq.). As is noticed below, the conversation is repeated, with little 
variation, in another part of the Upanishad (ch. IV., br. 5 : pp. 920 
and 242). 

P. 61, 1. 2. For the passage translated here, see II. iv. 10, or 
IV. V. 11: pp. 455 sq. and 926 of the edition in the Bibl. Indica ; 
pp. 179 and 244 of the translation. 

P. 61, 1. 9. The story of Urvasi is found at S'atapatha-Brah- 
mana. III. iv. 1. 22; XI. v. 1, 1 sq.; pp. 259 and 855 of Weber’s 
edition. 

P. 61, 1. 27. Brhad-A'ranyaka Upanishad, ch. II., br. 5 : p. 477 
sq. of the edition in the Bibl. Indica; p. 181 sq. of the translation. 
This section is called the niadku-hrdJimamm, or “honey-section,” 
and can hardly be claimed to have anything really to do with the 
unity of the soul. 

P. 62, 1. 2. The Madhyaudina lists arc found at S’atapatha- 
Brahmana, XIV. v. 5, 20-22, and vii. 3, 26-8 (pp. 1066-7 and 
1093-4 of Weber’s edition). 

P. 62, note ', 1. 6. See pp. xi.-xii. of Haughton’s edition. It 
is hardly necessary now to say that such an attempt as this of 
Jones’s is vain. For comparative lists of teachers, from different 
sources, see Muller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 435-45. 

P. 62, 1. 12. For Janaka’s sacrifice, see p. 507 sq. of the edition, 
and p. 188 sq. of the translation. 

P. 63, 1. 7. Rather, “Sakalya the wiseacre {vidafidha)." 

P. 64,1. 24. For the Madhyandina list, see S'atapatha-Brahmaua, 
XIV. ix. 4. 30-33 (pp. 1108-9 of Weber’s edition). 

P. 65, 1. 4. For the mention of Tura, see p. 35, bottom. 

P. 65, 1. 19. Nothing whatever of value, either for history or 
chronology, is to be derived from those legendary contemporaneities. 

P. 65, 1. 20. For the editions of the Black Yajur-Veda, see the 
note to p. 15, 1. 20. 

P. 65, 1. 2 infra. The index referred to is the anulcramant to the 
Atreya text: see Weber’s Ind. Stud. iii. 375 sq. 
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P. 66, 1. 4. Not the syllables are numbered, but the padas, 
or independent words; of which just fifty are allotted to each sub¬ 
division of an anuvd/ca, the division being made without any regard 
to the sense. 

P. 66, note Asvamedha prayers arc found in the concluding 
sections of all the chapters of the seventh book, and in some of the 
sections of the preceding books: see the index, as given and ex¬ 
plained by Weber. 

P. 66, 1. 29. As to these divine authors, see Weber’s Ind. Stud, 
iii. 388 sq. 

P. 67, 1. 21. Rather, “It was spread out; it became broad.” 

P. 68, 1. 20. Por the Taitlin'ya A'ranyaka, see Weber’s Ind. Lit. 
p. 90 sq., Midler’s Auc. Sansk. Lit. p. 334 sq. It has been pub¬ 
lished in the series of the Bibliotheca Indica (Calcutta, 1871). 

P. 68, 1. 29. 'I'he 'raittin'ya Upanishad is published in the series 
of the Bibliotheca Indica, the te.xt, with S’aukara’s commentary and 
A'nanda-Giri’s gloss (Calcutta, 1819), and the translation (Calcutta, 
1853), both by Dr. Rder. Prof. Weber has also described and 
translated it: see Ind. Stud. vol. ii. pp. 207-30. See further) 
Muller’s List of Upanishads, in Zeitsch. d. Deutsch. Morg. Ges’ 
vol. xix. (1865), pp. 144 sq. 

P. 68,1. 31. Respecting the Nariiyana Upanishads, see Weber, in 
Ind. Stud. ii. 78 sq., and Miilter’s List just cited. 'The relations 
and nomenclature of the different treatises are tolerably intricate. 

P. 68, note '. ’The ’laittiriya Bralimana—which is a continuation 
of the 'raittiriya-Sanhita, being conip)osed, lite it, of mixed mantra 
and Irdhmana —is published, along with Sayana’s commentary, by 
Ilajcndralala Mitra, in the series of the Bibliotheca Indica (Calcutta, 
1855 sq.). 

P. 70, 1. 17. The extract here translated contains anuvdlcas 2-6 
of the Blirgu-Vallf, the third division of the Upanishad; see the 
edition in the Bibl. Indica, p. 123 sq. 

P. 70,1. 20. This prayer is the o])euing invocation of the S’iksha- 
Yalli, or first division of the Upauisluid. 

P. 71, 1. 7. See Weber, in Ind. Stud. i. 273 sq.; Ind. Lit. p. 93 
sq. The Maitri Upanishad is publislied by Prof. Cowell, in the 
series of the Bibliotheca Indica (Calcutta, 1870), along with Rama- 
tirtha’s commentary, and an Engli.sh vcr.sion. Respecting the 
Maitrayaiil-sdI7(d, see a previous note (that to p. 15, 1. 20). 

P. 71, 1. 8. 'The Katha Upanishad has been repeatedly published 
and translated, as by Ramniohun Roy, Pole)', and finally, in the 
Bibliotheca Indica, by Dr. Roer (text, Calcutta, 1850; translation, 
ibid., 1853: the text is accomprauied by S'aukai’a’s commentary and 
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i^inanda-Giri’s gloss). "Weber furilisbes an analysis, critical remarks, 
etc., in Ind. Stud. toI. ii. p. 195 sq. See also below, p. 87. 

P. 71, 1. 15. The SVetasvatara, a modern Upanishad, is also 
published and translated by Dr. Rder in the Bibliotheca Indica 
(Calcutta, 1849, 1853). See further "Weber, in Ind. Stud. vol. i. 
p. 420 sq. 

P. 71, 1. 19. For the editions, etc., of the Sama-Veda, see a 
former note (that to p. 16, 1. 16). The test, with Sayana’s com¬ 
mentary, is also publishing in the Bibl. Indica. 

P. 71, note^. This etymology of xdman is worthless. The origin 
of the word is obscure; but its earliest known meaning is simply 
“song” or “chant.” 

P. 72, 1. 6. Respecting the Siima-Veda and its literature, see 
especially Benfey’s Introduction to his edition (Leipzig, 1848), and 
Weber, in his Ind. Stud. vol. i. p. 25 sq., and Ind. Lit. p. 61 sq. 

P. 72, 1. 8. The arcldlta is the first part of the mmxtra-i<i'sX of 
this Veda, and contains 585 stanzas, mostly single unconnected 
rch from the hymns of the Rig-Veda, and arranged in a wholly 
external manner, by tens, fifties, and hundreds: the second part, 
called the uttardrehika, comprises 1225 stanzas, which are, nearly 
all of them, brief passages from Rig-Veda bymns (usually of threo 
reh each). The Grdmaffcya (or Veya) and Aranya gdnax give the 
drehika in its form as chanted; the ITha and IJ'hya gdnas do the 
same for the tdtardrehika. 

P. 73, 1. 9. The contents of this index are excerpted in the 
appendices to Benfey’s edition. 

P. 74, note end. Those are the four gdnas mentioned in the 
last note but one. See Weber’s Catalogue of the Berlin Sanskrit 
MSS., Nos. 276-83. 

P. 74, 1. 14. The Adbhuta Brahmana has been published, with 
translation, by Weber, in the Transactions of the Berlin Academy 
for 1858, pp. 313-43. 

P. 74, 1. 24. Panchavin.sa and Tandya-Brahmana are the same 
work: the Shadvinsa is a later appendix to it, a “twenty-sixth 
chapter”; and of this, the Adbhuta is the fifth or last book. Be¬ 
sides these two, six other little works, of a class not regarded as 
entitled to the name of Brahmana in the literatures of the other 
Vedas, are added to make up the number of eight. See Weber’s 
Ind. Lit. p. 63 sq.; Muller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 347 sq. The 
Tandya-Maha-Brahmana is publishing in the Bibliotheca Indica, 
and now (1873) nearly complete. 

P. 75, 1. 6. The Chhandogya Upanishad is published by Dr. 
Rder, along with Sayana’s commentary and A'nauda-Giri’s gloss, 
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in the series of the Bibliotheca Inclica (Calcutta, 1850); also, a 
translation, by Rajendralala Mitra, in the same series (1862). The 
preceding two chapters of the Chluindogya-Brahmana are not known 
to be preserved. See Weber’s anaU’sis of its contents also in Ind. 
Stud. vol. i. p. 254 sq. 

P. 75, note®. There would seem to be some misunderstanding 
as to this; the attribution by a Hindu commentator of so ancient 
and revered a work to a human author is hardly conceivable. A 
Hayagriva-Upanishad is found mentioned in Sir W. Elliot’s list of 
Upanish.ads (Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, vol. x.v. 1851, p. 607 sq,). 

P. 75, 1. 17. For this e.vtract see above, p. 10, at the bottom. 

P. 76, 1. 3. Tlie passage translated is Chhandogya-Upanishad 
V. 11-19, 21; pp. 362-81 of the edition in the Bibliotheca Tndica. 

P. 80, 1. 1. The Talavakara-Upanishad, or the Kena Upani.shad 
of the Sama-Veda, is published by Dr. liber, in the scries of the 
Bibliotheca Indica (Calcutta, 1850), along with S'ankara’s commen¬ 
tary and A'nanda-Giri’s gloss. It is tran.slated by the same author, 
in the same series (Calcutta, 1853), as it had been before by Ram- 
mohun Roy, Poley, Windisehraauu, etc. See Weber’s Ind. Stud, 
vol. ii. p. 181 8(p The work from which it is said to be an extract 
is not known to be now in existence. 

P. 80, 1. 10. For notice of the edition of the Atharva-Veda, 
etc., see a previous note (to p. 16, 1. 16.) 

P. 80, 1. 18. In the published text of the Atharva-Veda, the 
hymns are numbered as 731, .and the verses as 5847 : a more 
minute sub-division of some of the prose pas.sages would add some¬ 
what to these numbers. Tlie sections are 111. The division into 
prapdthalcas is subordinate to that into Idnclns, and extends only 
through eighteen hhtdas, dividing them into thirty-four prapdthalcas. 

P. 80, note For Jones’s translation, see his Works, vol. i. 
p. 356 sq. 

P. 81, 1. 2. The hymn referred to is the well-known paruslia- 
Bukia; Rig-Veda, x. 00. [See hifra, pp. 167, 309 of the old ed.] 

P. 81, 1. 12. It is very doubtful whether tho passage referred 
to contains any allusion to the solstice. It reads, “ ilay Magha 
[grant] me aijana,” i.e. “progress.” The word ai/aiia also de¬ 
notes the sun’s progress, uorlhward or southward respectively, 
from solstice to solstice, and linally (by ellipsis for aj/andnla, “end 
of the atjana or progress”) the solstice itself. It is not neces.sary to 
look for anything but tho primitive and natural meaning of the term 
in the hymn in question. But even if a reference to the solstice, or 
to the coramenoement of the sun’s southward progress, be seen in it, 
nothing more detiuito could be implied than that the movement was 
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regarded as beginning somewbere in Magha. The asterisra Magha 
{a Leonis, etc., “the Sickle”) is at just a quadrant’s distance from 
the asterism Krttika (rj Tauri, etc., “the Tleiades”). 

P. 81,1. 20. The nineteenth Hnda of the Atharva-Veda, in which 
occurs the hymn lierc treated of, is a later appendage to the body 
of the text, a sort of parisishta: as regards this particular hymn, 
it is of course impossible to say how much more ancient it may be 
than the time when it was gathered up with the rest, and tacked 
on to the collection. But no chronological date derived from it is 
capable of being carried, in other than a very loosely approxima¬ 
tive way, to the main body of the Veda. 

P. 81, 1. 30. This would answer as a loose version of any of the 
verses from the fifth verse of the 28th hymn to the end of the 29th. 
The first of them reads, more literally : “ Split, 0 clarbha, my 
enemies ! split those who fight against me ! split all who are inimi¬ 
cal to me! split my’ haters, 0 gem!” The verb changes in each 
verse, the rest of the imprecation remaining the same. 

P. 82, 1. 7. For more particular descriptions of the Atharva- 
Veda, see Roth, zur Lit. und Geschichte des Weda, pp. 12 sq., 37 
sq. (with specimens); and Prof. Whitney, in Journ. Am. Or. Soc. 
vol. iii. p. 306 sq.; vol. iv. p. 25-1 sq. (or Oriental and Linguistic 
Studies, p. 18 sq.) See also a version of the fifteenth kditda, by 
Dr. Aufrecht, in Weber’s Ind. Stud. (vol. i. pp. 121-40), and of 
the first kdnda, by Weber (ibid. vol. iv. pp. 393-430), and of the 
second kdnda, by the same (Mouatsbericht of the Berlin Academy, 
for June, 1870). 

P. 82, 1. 8. On the Gopatha-Brahmana, and its appendix, the 
TJttara-Brahmana, sec Muller, Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 445 sq. 'i'he 
text of both is now published, in the Bibliotheca Indica (Calcutta, 
1872). 

P. 83, 1. 2. The number of works claiming to be Upaniabads, 
and among which no distinct lino can be drawn, separating those 
entitled from those not entitled to the appellation, is found to be 
more considerable than is here stated. Weber (Ind. Stud. i. 247 
sq.) reckoned about a hundred; Sir AV. Elliot (Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, vol. xx. [1851], p. 607 sq.) gives a list of 108; 
Muller (Zeitsch, d. Deutsch. Morg. Ges. xix. (1865), 137 sq.), 
enumerates 149; Ilaug (Brahma und die Brahmanen, p. 29) gives 
the names of 101. For further expositions of the character of 
the Dpanishads, and their relations to the rest of the A'’edic litera¬ 
ture, see those authorities; also Dr. llder, in his prefaces to his 
various translations of them. 

P. 83, 1. 17. The Hindu etymologies of the word upanishad are 
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all false. Its true original meaning is simply “ a sitting down, by,” 
as an act of reverent and submissive attention on the part of a 
pupil to bis instructor, or the like: hence, through the meaning 
of “a session,” “a lecture,” it has come to signify the religious 
instruction imparted at such a session and reverently received by 
the pupil:—or else, as Muller suggests (Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 318- 
19), it has passed from the significations of ‘‘ submissive listening” 
and “implicit faith ” to that of “ divinely revealed truth.” 

P. 83, note For these derivations, see Hoer’s editions of the 
Brhad-A'ranyaka and Kathaka, with their commentaries, at pp. 2-3 
of the former, p. 73 of the latter. 

P. 84, 1. 2. Origination by extraction from a Brahmana is not 
to be presumed fur the Atharvan Upanishads : they are independent 
treatises or compilations. 

P, 84, 1. 9. The Munclaka is published, with its double com¬ 
mentary, and translated, by Dr. lluer, in the Bibliotheca Indica 
(Calcutta, 1850, 1853). Weber analyzes it in Ind. Stud. vol. i. 
pp. 279-98. 

P. 85, 1. 6. This closing sentence, beginning with “ also the 
Itihasu,” is wanting in Dr. Iliiev’s text, hut is found in that of 
Poley (Bonn, 1844). See Weber, ibid. p. 281. 

P. 85, 1. 23. The Prasna is published and translated by Dr. Boer, 
in the same volumes with the Muiulaka, and is analyzed by Weber 
in Ind. Stud. vol. i. pp. 439-5C. 

P. 86, 1. 7. Many of these Upanishads, as well as of the others 
later only mentioned by name in the marginal notes, arc described 
and analyzed by Weber, in the first two and the ninth volumes of 
the Indische Studien. See also the notes upon them, in Muller’s 
List, referred to above. The sixth and eighth, and the seventeenth 
to the twenty-fifth, inclusive, are publishing in the Bibl. Indica, 
with Narayana’s commentary, under the name of “ The A'tharvana 
Upanishads.” 

P. 86, 1. 8. The Mandukya Upanishad, with Gaudapada’s ex¬ 
position, and the double comment of Sankara and Ananda-Giri on 
both, is published and translated by Dr. liber, in the same volumes 
with the two last noticed. For Weber’s analysis, see Ind. Stud, 
vol. ii. pp. 100-9. 

P. 86, note The si.xth and seventh Upanishads are to be dis¬ 
tinguished as Atharva-siras and Atharva-sikha, according to Weber 
(Ind. Stud. i. 249); but the same authority mentions a second 
Atharva-siras (ibid. ii. 53, note * *). 

P. 86, 1. 20. The Xrsinha-Tapaniya Upanishad is published, 
translated, and commented by Weber, in Ind. Stud., vol. ix. pp. 
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53 sq. As to the name Nrisihha, see especially p. 63 sq. The 
text, with S'ankara’s commentary, is also published in the Bibl. 
Indica (Calcutta, 1871). 

P. 87, 1. 8. See above, p. 71. For the relations of the Katha 
IJpanishad, see Weber’s Ind. Stud. vol. ii. pp. 195-97. The ac¬ 
count of its origin given in the marginal note is not ratified by 
later scholars. It is altogether probable that Colobrooke here refers 
to that version of the story of Hachiketas which is given in the 
Taittin'ya-Brahmana (III. xi. 8; vol. ii., p. 263 sq. of the edition 
in the Bibliotheca Indica), and which is not identical witti the 
Upanishad, although probably, as remarked by Weber (Ind. Lit. p. 
90), the original out of which the latter has grown. The last three 
prapdthahas of the Taittin'ya-Brahmana, with certain additions 
(ibid. p. 89), are ascribed to the sage Katha. 

P. 87, 1. 24. As to the Kena Upanishad, see above, p. 80. 

P. 88, 1. 3. Respecting the Narayana Upanishads, see Weber’s 
Ind. Stud. vol. i. pp. 380-81, and vol. ii. p. 78 sq. 

P. 94, 1. 10. See Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. 

P. 94, 1. 15. As to the authorship of the Bhagavata Parana, see 
Wilson’s Preface to the Yishnu Puraiia (Hall’s edition, vol. i. pp-. 
xliv.-li.). 

P. 94, 1. 26. This whole argument, pertinent and valuable at 
the time when it was written, is now happily become antiquated, 
since it enters into the mind of no .sane person at present to dispute 
that kind and degree of authority in the Vedas which is here 
claimed for them. 

P. 95, 1. 25. Respecting Vyasa, see the note to p. 9, 1. 14. 

P. 96, 1. 5. The time of production of the Veda is not loss un¬ 
certain now than when this sentence was written. It can only be 
maintained as probable that the period of the oldest hymns, con¬ 
stituting the mass of the Rig-Veda, was somewhere between 2000’ 
and 1000 b.c. The determination is founded altogether upon con¬ 
siderations of a general character, incapable of loading to any 
definite date: such as the history of Indian language and litera¬ 
ture, and the obvious antecedence of the conditions represented in 
the hymns to the development of the Brahmanic religion and polity. 

P. 96, 1. 6. From evidences of the character here alluded to 
it has been concluded that the north-western part of India, the 
Penjab and the region yet further west, was the chief place of origin 
of the Vedio hymns. 

P. 96, 1. 11. It is indeed true that the literature of each Veda 
must contain directions respecting the times of sacrifice. But only 
one Jyotisha treatise is known to be, or to have been, in existence; 
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of it, however, are found two somewhat different versions, the 
one claimed to belong to the llig-Veda, the other to the Yajur- 
Veda. Both are published together, by Weber, in the Transactions 
of the Berlin Academy for 1862 (pp. 1-130), accompanied by a 
partial translation, and extracts from the only commentary known 
(see, respecting it, the next following note). The date and value of 
this little treatise, and its relations to the Vcdic ceremonial, are still 
matters of great obscurity. Its special subject is the ynfia, or 
lustrum, which is made to begin at the winter solstice, and to con¬ 
sist of 1830 days, or of sixty solar months, sixty-one sdvaiia, sixty- 
two lunar, or sixty-seven lunar-sidereal months. This is equivalent 
to five years of twelve mouths, with an extra month, all of thirty 
days each; and such a reckoning some of the oldest Vcdic references 
seem to imply: but the reckoning of the Jyotisha is lunar, and its 
period is tilled up in the manner explained in the text, by the inser¬ 
tion of a lunar month in the first half of the third year, and another 
in the la.st half of the fifth. But this piga is no recognized and 
familiar period in any part of the Yedic ceremonial literature, nor 
do the practical rules which the treatise contains find there their 
application and explanation; on the contrary, they are, for the most 
part, insoluble riddles to the learned editor. As little is the cycle 
one which could be continuously used in chronological or ceremonial 
reckoning; its valuation of the year (366 days) is so grossly wrong 
that but a few repetitions of it would thoroughly dislocate and 
embroil the relations of the lunar and solar reckonings. 

P. 96, note '. The commentary here referred to belongs to the 
Yajus recension, and is by Sonnikara (as Colebrooko has himself 
noted in another place: see vol. ii. of the present ed., p. 58, note. 
S'e.shan:iga is named in the colophon of the commentary only, and 
not as its author, but as author of the Jyotisha itself. The latter, 
however, in parts of its own text (not recognized as such by the 
commentator: see AVeber’s edition, p. 8), ascribes itself to Lagadha 
or Lagata. 

P. 97, 1. 1. The treatise makes no provision whatever for the 
correction here referred to: its apparent assumption is that the 
reckoning is exact, and that the periods will go on to follow one 
another correctly, without further trouble. 

P. 97, 1. 9. The Jyotisha does not teach any division of the 
hour {muhurta) into sixtieths, but only into half-hours, or sixtieths 
of a day {nddika), and into twentieths {kald: of which, more 
exactly, 20 equal a vmhiirta). See Weber’s edition, pp. 104—5. 

P. 97, 1. 10. The construction of a water-clock is hinted at, 
rather than taught. Sec Weber’s edition, p. 78 sq. 
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P. 97, 1. 15. The Jj’otisha contains, indeed, certain elements 
of chronological reckoning which are found persistent in the Hindu 
methods of every period; but these latter, in their modern forms, 
cannot he said to be derived from the Jyotisha, or in any manner 
dependent upon it. Hor is the history of development of the great 
astronomical cycles so clear as the expressions here used would lead 
us to suppose. 

P. 97, 1. 24. The passage quoted includes vv. 6-8 of the Ynjus 
text, 5-7 of the Rik text: see Weber’s edition, p. 20 sq. The 
passage is also quoted, translated, and commented by Muller, in his 
Preface to the fourth volume of his edition of the Rig-Yeda (p. 
xxiii.). 

P. 98, 1. 7. Not the “season,” bnt the “month” Magha; 
mu(]ha and lapas being names of the same month according to two 
different systems of nomenclature. 

P. 98, note '. The fact of chief importance is plain: viz. that 
six muMu-tas, or one-fifth of an entire day, is the difference between 
the longest and the shortest day or night. Such a difference does 
not suit the latitude of the central y)arts of India, but only that 
of its extreme north-western corner. See Weber’s E.ssay on the 
Naksbatras in the Transactions of the Berlin Academy for 1861, 
pp. 360 sq., 400; Mullers Preface, as above, p. Ixx.; and Prof. 
Whitney in Jonru. Am. Or. Soc. vol. viii. p. 63 sq. 

P. 98, 1. 25. The deities of the nnlcshatras are given in vv. 32- 
34; vv. 25-7 of the Rik version: see lYeber’s edition, ji. 94 sq. 

P. 98, last line. Tlie passage .defining the moon’s place is verse 
10 of the Yajus version, verso 9 of the Rik: see M^ebor, p. 32 sq. 
Sec also Muller’s Preface, as above, pp. xxiv., Ixxxiii. sq. 

P. 99, 1. 10. How this date was arrived at, and what is its 
value and a\ithority, are (piestions which have called forth not a 
little inquiry and controversy; and it is greatly to be regretted that 
Colebrooke did not give at least a hint of the process by which it 
was obtained. 

In discussing the subject, the first thing to be determined is, what 
points in the heavens are intended by the author of the .Jyotisha, 
when he speaks of the beginning of Dhanishtha and the middle of 
A'slesha. This is no easy task. In the modem Hindu astronomy 
(founded on the Greek, and flourishing especially in the fifth and 
following centuries after Christ—see the a.stronomical articles of the 
next volume, and the notes upon them), the twenty-sevon-fold divi¬ 
sion of the ecliptic has the faint star f Piscium (marking the vernal 
equinox of about a.d. 570, and apparently selected for that reason) as 
its initial point; and the limits of the twenty-sevenths, or asterismal 
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portions, succeed one another at distances of 13J° apart, reckoning 
from that point. If, then, we were certain that the star in question 
formed the actual, as it does the theoretical, basis of the division, we 
should know precisely what points a modern Hindu astronomer 
intended, when he .spoke of any part of Dhanishtha or Aslesha. 
But where the Siddhantas or astronomical text-books treat of the 
lunar asterisms, they define by astronomical co-ordinates the position 
of one star in each asterism; and the.se defined positions, when 
reduced to longitudes and latitudes, after our fashion, are all 
found more or loss discordant with one another and with the 
initial point: the discordances of longitude ranging up to about 
5^°, while the errors of Latitude ai'e about twice as great (for 
the details, see Prof. Whitney’s notes to the translation of the 
Siirya-siddhanta, in Journ. Am. Or. Soc., vol. vi. p. 355; or p. 
211 of the separate edition). Hence, if we assume each po.sition 
in succession to be correct, and its star the real basis of the 
system of division, we shall fix the limits of the asterisms in 
twenty-seven different places, and find as many different situations 
for the “beginning of Dhanishtha” and “middle of A'slesha”— 
each yielding, of course, a different date as that of the ab.solute 
correctness of the Jyotisha observation. And the extreme difference 
of the dates so deduced would be just about four centuries (that is 
to say, the fourteenth century n.c. from the asterism Chitra and 
some others, and the tenth from Yi.sukha and one other). He, 
therefore, who should attempt to draw a date from a statement like 
that of the Jyotisha, oven as made by a modern Hindu astronomer, 
would need to find out in what m.anncr the determination was made, 
and its result located in the sky, before deciding what date to infer 
from it within a period of at least four hundred years. This con¬ 
dition of things has not been duly con.sidercd by the various scholars 
who have dealt with the Jyotisha datum. Thus, Archdeacon Pratt 
(in the Journal of the As. Soc. of Bengal for 1862 [vol. xxxi.] 
p. 49 sq.; the article is reproduced in Miiller’s Preface to vol. iv. 
of his edition of the Big-Veda, p. xxvi. sq.) has selected a Leonis 
(Rogulus), the junction-star of the asterism Magha, as the basis of 
his calculation, and has derived from it the date 1181 b,c. —a result 
differing by two coiiturie.s from Colebrooko's. The choice of this 
star is, indeed, recommended by many circumstances : it is a favour¬ 
able subject of observation, as being a very brilliant star, and 
situated close upon the ecliptic; it is in the next asterism to A'slesha, 
the assigned place of one of the solstices; all the Hindu authorities 
are agreed as regards the definition of its position; and finally, its 
error of position, as compared with the initial point of the system, 
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is less than a degree, and is quite nearly equivalent to the general 
average of error of all the defined stars, as compared with the same 
point. Jlcvertheless, even these favouring considerations do not 
justify the picking out of a single one among the defined stars, to 
the neglect of all the rest; and it does not appear from Hr. Pratt’s 
paper that he was aware of them all, or made his choice deliber¬ 
ately and intelligently in view of them. 

Davis, one of the earliest and most eminent of the students of 
Hindu astronomy, appears (as is pointed out by Sir T. E. Colebrooke, 
in Journ. Eoy. As. Soo. vol. i. [new series, 1865], pp. 332 sq.) to 
have selected in like manner the junction-star of Chitra, a Yirginis 
or Spica (sec As. Ilcsearches, vol. iii. p. 225, and vol. v. p. 288), 
deriving from it the date 1391 b.c. This was a decidedly less 
happy choice; for, though the star in question is also of the first 
magnitude, and near the ecliptic, its defined position (as given by 
the Surya-Siddhanta and adopted by Davis) exhibits the extreme 
of discordance, in one direction, with those of the other stars; and, 
what is of yet more consequence, the Siddhantas differ, in respect 
to the longitude which they assign to it, to the very considerable 
amount of three degrees—which would make a difference of more 
than two centuries in the date derived from it. For these two 
reasons, there is hardly another .star in the scries which would not 
better answer the purposes of the calculator. 

So far, now, as at present appears, Colebrooke followed the ex¬ 
ample of Davis, and founded his process upon the Surya-Siddhanta’s 
position of Chitrii. This has been made probable by Sir T. E. 
Colebrooke (in the article quoted above), by moans of evidence ex¬ 
tracted from his papers: and, indeed, the accordance of the date 
given by him with that of Davis would naturally lead us to adopt 
the same explanation. 

There is, however, another possible way of accounting for this 
date. If we suppose Colebrooke to have assumed that the difference 
in the position of the equinox recognized by the two Hindu systems 
—the ancient, with Krttika as its first asterism, and the modern, 
with Asvini in the same position—was two whole asterisms, or 
26“ 40', we shall see that he wonld thus also have arrived at about 
the middle of the fourteenth century b.c. as the date of the older 
system. This was put forward by Frof. Whitney in the Journ. Eoy. 
As. Soo. vol. i. (new series, I 860 ), p. 321 sq., as a conjectural ex¬ 
planation of Colebrooke’s date. It ■would involve, it is true, a 
slight departure from the strict letter of the Jyotisha, since the 
location of the solstices made by the latter implies that the vernal 
equinox is at the enJ of the third quarter of Eharani, instead of at 
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the beginning of Krttika. But, as is pointed out in the article 
referred to, Colebrooke might have regarded this as a mere looseness 
of statement, upon which no stress heed be laid, when coupled with 
the recognition in the same treatise of Krttika as first asterism—a 
position to which it was no longer entitled, if the vernal equinox 
were contained in Bharani. This explanation is doubtless less 
probable than the other ; yet it need not be altogether overlooked; 
nor does it ascribe to Colebrooke the taking of any undue liberties 
with his authorities. 

By far the most serious error, however, underlying all these and 
other similar calculations, yet remains to be pointed out. They 
assume unquestioningly two things respecting the ancient Hindus 
of the period represented by the Jyotisha : 1st, that they had a 
precise determination of the limits of their astorisms; and 2nd, 
that these limits precisely coincided with those of the later system. 
How we have no good reason for supposing either the one or the 
other of these things to be true. We must look upon the asterisms 
as having been, in their inception, simply a series of twenty-seven 
constellations bordering upon the moon’s track, selected, in view of 
their distribution and their conspicuousness combined, to mark the 
successive daily steps of her progress through the heavens. In 
idea, they divided her path into so many equal portions; but it was 
in the nature of things impossible practically to realize this idea. 
No Hindu of the olden time, however skilful, could have determined 
for himself, or pointed out to others, where was the precise end of 
any one twenty-seventh and the beginning of the next. Indeed, 
the very attempt to do so belongs to an era of scientific impulses, 
instruments, and methods, whereof we discern no trace in India 
until it has felt the influence of Crreccc. The asterismal “portions ” 
of the ancient system were nothing more than parts of the moon’s 
path, as nearly equal as the unassisted eye could measure them, 
lying adjacent to the asterisms which marked and denominated 
them; he who emploj'ed them knew well enough that the “begin¬ 
ning of Dhanishtha” and the “middle of Aslesha’’ were, by the 
theory of the method of division, opposite points in the sky; but 
he could not have found cither point, reckoning by equal twenty- 
sevenths from a definite initial point, otherwise than in a rudely 
approximative way. 

But again, even if we suppo.se the limits of the ancient system of 
division to have been capable of as exact definition as those of the 
modern, we have no right to take for granted that the two would 
coincide, 'i'he starting-point of the later division is determined by 
the position of the vernal equinox in the sixth century of our era— 

VOL. II. [essays I.] 9 
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a point which had a value at a period when the modern science was 
assuming its shape, but was of no particular account to the ancient 
science. The considerations have yet to be discovered and pointed 
out which should lead to the identification of any precise spot as 
the starting-place of the old asterismal division. And, if our view 
of the original character of the system, given above, be correct, 
such considerations will never be found; the limits of its as- 
terisms will never admit of even a near determination. From the 
fact that Krttika is the first asterism of its series, we can only 
infer that, at the time of its establishment, the vernal equinox was 
supposed to be in tbe vicinity of the Pleiades—we cannot even 
say whether within tbe limits of an arc of adjacent to that 
constellation. 

When, then, we combine the two sources of uncertainty already 
set forth,—on the one hand, the inaccuracy of even the modern 
Hindu measurements, giving a rango of possible error amounting 
to four centuries; and, on the other hand, our ignorance of the 
comparative situation of the ancient division-lines, and our pre¬ 
sumption that there never were any such admitting of precise 
location,—it must appear evident that tbe attempt to point out 
with definiteness the points on the ecliptic to which the description 
of the Jyotisha shall be understood as applying is of the most 
hazardous character. But in estimating the value of the Jyotisha 
datum, we need further to take into account the difficulty of the 
observation it records. The place of the equinox has to be deter¬ 
mined by indirect and roundabout methods, by observations and 
combinations and inferences which lie quite out of the power of 
men unskilled in astronomical science—which, in the hands of any 
people that preceded the Greeks, would not be likely to come very 
near the truth. We are far, as yet, from fully understanding the 
early astronomy of India : but nothing that we know of the disposi¬ 
tions and capacities of either the ancient or modern Hindus, or of 
the astronomical work which they have done, gives us reason to 
believe that they would have clearly grasped the conditions of the 
problem here in question, and solved it successfully. We must 
even regard it as for the present doubtful whether they solved it at 
all; whether they did not get the observation, and even derive the 
asterisms themselves, from some other people. 

Making due allowance for this additional source of doubt, we 
shall see clearly that no definite date, and especially no date ap¬ 
plicable to a determination of the chronology of ancient Hindu 
literature, can be extracted from the record we are discussing. It 
is difficult to make a valuation in figures of elements so indefinite; 
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but we sboiu^ say that a thousand years would he a period rather 
too short than too long to cover all the uncertainties involved. 

As is pointed out by Sir T. E. Colebrooke in the note already 
referred to, the author has, in other of his writings, recognized the 
uncertain character of the astronomical data afforded by the ancient 
Hindu works, and the impossibility of deriving exact dates from 
them. Had his design in publishing his Essays been to make any¬ 
thing more than a collection and unaltered reprint of them, he would 
probably have guarded, by a note at this point, against too strict a 
construction of his statement, or too confident an inference from it. 

It remains only to apologize for the extreme length to which this 
note has been allowed to extend itself—a length excusable only by 
the interest of the subject discussed, and the intricacy of the condi¬ 
tions involved. Some of the points here touched upon are more fully 
treated in the paper by Prof. Whitney in vol. i. of the Journ. Roy. 
As. Soo., already more than once referred to. For the asterismal 
system and its relations, see also the Es.say “ On the Indian and 
Arabian Divisions of the Zodiac,” in the next volume : and, among 
later disou.ssions, especially Biot’s Recherches sur 1’Astronomic In- 
dienne et I’Astrononiie Chinoise (Paris, 1862; made up of articles 
originally published in the Journal des Savants for 1839-40, 1869- 
1861); Prof. Whitney’s notes to the eighth chapter of the trans¬ 
lation of the Surya Siddhanta, published by the American Oriental 
Society (their Journal, vol. vi., 1860), and his articles in a later 
volume of the Society’s Journal (vol. viii., 1866); and Weber’s 
articles on the Veclio notices of the nakshatras, in the Berlin 
Academy’s ’Pransactions for 1860-61. 

P. 99, 1. 25. The Raina-Tapanfya Upanisbad is published, trans¬ 
lated, and commented by Weber, in Trans. Berlin Acad, for 1864, 
p. 271 sq. The Gopala-Tapam'ya is published, with Visvesvara’s 
commentary, in the Bibl. Indica (Calcutta, 1870). 

P. 99, 1. 29. For the summary referred to, see Weber, as above, 

p. 286. 

P. 100, 1. 4. Weber (as above, p. 271) calls the tdpaniya TJpani- 
shads “ the latest runners which have attached themselves as para¬ 
sites to the branches of the Veda-tree.” But he pronounces the 
Nrsihha-tdpanhja, the oldest of them, to bo at least as early as the 
seventh century of our era. As to the ago of the worship of 
Rama, see the same authority, at p. 275 sq. 

P. 100, 1. 18. For the character of the religion represented in 
the earliest parts of the Vedas, see previous notes: thus, for their 
monotheism, the note to p. 24, 1. 25; for the worship of stars and 
planets, the note to p. 25, marg. note '. Of the grand triad of 
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gods of the later religion, Brahman is no divinity in the Veda; 
Vishnu is not at all prominent; the name. S'iva is not known, and 
Eudra, the nearest correspondent of the modern S'iva, is of quite 
a different character from the latter. See Muir’s Original Sanskrit 
Texts, vols. iv. v., and the same scholar’s articles ou the Vedic 
Theogony and Mythology, in Journ. Eoy. As. Soc. vols. i. ii. 

P. 101, 1. 13. Eespeoting the A'tmabodha or A'tmaprahodha 
Upanishad, see Weber’s Ind. Stud. vol. ii. p. 8 sq. 

P. 101, note The Sundari Upanishad is identified by Weber 
with the Tripura; see his llama-tapaniya Upanishad, as above, p. 
272. 

P. 102, end. As was altogether natural in the case of one 
who was the fiirst investigator in so wide and difiicult a field, and 
hence compelled to rely in part upon Hindu commentators and 
Hindu assistants, Colebrooke failed to classify distinctly in his own 
mind the enormous mass of works included under the name Veda, 
and to apprehend the relative value of the different parts of it; 
ho therefore did not fully appreciate the transcendent impor¬ 
tance of the original hymn-collections (especially the Eig-Veda), 
the nuclei about which the whole literature had grown up, as 
containing the germs of the whole after-development of Indian 
religion and polity, which are unintelligible without their aid—as, 
moreover, illustrating a phase of human history of a rare and most 
instructive primitiveness, and as casting liglit upon the mythologies 
of other races, proved by the evidence of language to belong to the 
same great family. Had it been otherwise, he would liave been 
careful not to put into his closing paragraph words which sound so 
much like a discouragement to other scholars from following where 
he had led the way; he would rather have earnestly commended to 
them the diligent study of works which constitute, in their bearing 
upon the history both of India and of Europe, the most interesting 
and repaying portion of all the Hindu literature. 
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WIDOW.' 


[From the Asiatic Rescnrelies, toI. iv. pp. 209—219. 

Calcutta, 1795. 4to.] 

[114] While tlie light which the labours of the Asiatic 
Society have thrown on the sciences and religion of the 
Hindus has drawn the attention of the literary world to that 
subject, the hint thrown out by the President for rejecting 
the authority of every publication preceding the translation 
of the Gita does not appear to have made sufficient impres¬ 
sion. Several late compilations in Europe betray great want 
of judgment in the selection of authorities ; and their motley 
dress of true and false colours tends to perpetuate error; for 
this reason it seems necessary on every topic to revert to 
original authorities, for the purpose of cancelling error or veri- 
tying facts already published; and this object will no way be 
more readily attained than by the communication of detached 
essays on each topic, as it may present itself to the Orientalist 
in the progress of his researches. 

From this or any other motive for indulgence, should the 
following authorities from Sanskrit books be thought worthy 
of a place in the next volume of the Society’s Transactions, I 
shall be rewarded for the pains taken in collecting them. 

^ [On this paper, cf. Prof, Wilson s Essay on tlie supposed Vaidik authority 
for the burning of Hindu widows, and Kaja Radhhkant Deb’s remarks, originally 
published in the Journ. P.A.S., toIs. xvi., xvii.; and republished in Wilson’s 
works, vol. ii. pp. 270-309; Prof. Eoth, ZeitscUr. d. D. M. G.,.vol. viii.; Prof. 
Max Miilier, ibid. vol. ix. Cf. also Dr. Hull, Journ. K.A.S., 1867, and Prof. 
Muller, ChipSf vol. ii. (2nd ed.), p. 35.] 
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‘ Having first bathed, th« widow, dressed in two clean gar- 
‘ ments, and holding some kusa grass, sips water from the 
‘ palm of her hand. Bearing ktisa and tila on her hand, she 
‘ looks towards the east or north, while the li)'dh\115^7nana 
‘utters the mystic word Om. Bowing to Narayana, she next 
‘ declares; ^ “ On this month, so named in such a paksha, on 
‘ such a tithi, I (naming herself and her family that I may 
‘meet Aruudhati ‘ and reside in Swarga; that the years of 
‘ my stay may be numerous as the hairs on the human body; 

‘ tliat I may enjoy witli my husband the felicity of heaven, 

‘ and sanctify rny paternal and maternal progenitors, and the 
‘ancestry of my husband’s father; that lauded by tlie Ap- 
‘ sarasas, I may be happy with my lord, through the reigns 
‘ of fourteen Iiulras; that expiation bo made for my husband’s 
‘ offences, whether he lias killed a Bruhmam, broken the 
‘ ties of gratitude, or murdered his friend, thus I ascend my 
‘ husband’s burning pile. I call on you, ye guardians of the 
‘ eight regions of the world; Sun and Moon! Air, Fire, 
‘Ether,® Earth, and Water! My own soul! Yamal 
‘Day, Night, and Twilight! And thou. Conscience, bear 
‘ witness: 1 follow ray husband’s corpse on the funeral pile.” ’ 
[116] ‘Having repeated the Sankalpa, she walks thrice 
‘ round the pile; and the Bruhmana utters the following 
‘ man tras: 

' Sesamum. 2 ^[jig declaration is called the SanJtalpa. 

® Gotra^ the family or race. Four great families of Bnihuianas are now extant, 
and have branched into many distinct races. Since the memorable massacre of 
the Kshatrii/as, by Pariis'u-Khma, the Kshatriyas describe themselves from the 
same Oolras as the Brdhmnnus. [For the Gotras, cf. Miiller’s Aiwiait Sansk. 
Lit. pp. 379-388.] 

* Wife of Vasishtha. * Akaia, 

® In several publications the woman has been described as placing herself on 
tlie pile before it be lighted ; but the ritual quoted is conformable to the text of 
the Bhugavata. 

“ Wheat the corpse is about to be consumed in the sahotaja, the faithful wife 
who stood without, rushes on the fire.”—Narada to Yudhishthira, announcing 
the death and funeral of Dhritarashtra. See Bhugavata, book i., eh. Lf. 

The sahotaja is a cabin of grass or leaves, sometimes erected on the funeral 
pile. “The shed on the funeral pile of a if««i is [called] purnotaja and sahotaja.” 
.See the vocabulary entitled Udrui'ali, 
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‘ “ Om ! Let these women, not to be widowed, good wives, 
‘ adorned with collyriuni, holding clarified butter, consign 
‘ themselves to the fire. Immortal, not cliildless, nor hus- 
‘ bandless, well adorned with gems, let them pass into fire, 
‘ whose original element is water.” (From the Rirjveda.) * 

‘ “ Om ! Let tliese faithful wives, pure, beautiful, commit 
‘ themselves to the fire, with their hu.sband’s corpse.” 

(A Paurdnika mantra.) 

‘ With this benediction, and uttering the mystic Namo 
‘ Namah, she ascends the flaming pile.’ 

While the prescribed ceremonies are performed by the 
widow, the son, or other near kinsman, of the deceased, ap¬ 
plies tlie first torcli, with the forms directed for funeral rites 
in the Grihija,^ by which his tribe i.s governed. 

The Sankalpa is evidently formed on the words of An- 
giras: 

“ The wife who commits herself to tlio flames with her hus- 
“ band’s corpse shall equal Arundhati, and reside in Swarga ; 

“ Accompanying her husband, sho sliall reside so long in 
“ Swarga as are the tliirty-five millions of hairs on the human 
“ body. 

“ As the snake-catcher forcibly drags the serpent from his 
“earth, so, bearing Iier husband [from hell], with him she 
“shall enjoy heavenly bliss. 

“ Dying with her husband, she sanctifies her maternal and 
“ paternal ancestors; and the ancestry of him to whom she 
“ gave her virginity. 

[117] “ Such a wife, adoring her husband, in celestial 
“felicity with him, greatest, most admired,^ with him shall 
“enjoy the delights of heaven, while fourteen Indras reign. 

' [On this memor.ible verse, cf. the authorities previously mentioned, and also 
BabiS llajendralala Mitra, Journ. B.A.S., 1870, pp. 257-262.] 

‘ Extracts or compilations from the sacred books, containing the particular 
forms for religious ceremonies, to he observed by the race or family for whom 
that portion of the sacred writings has been adopted, which composes their Grihya. 

3 The word in the text is expounded “ lauded by the choirs of heaven, Gan- 
dharvas," etc. 
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“ Though her husband had killed a Brdhmana} broken the 
“ ties of gratitude, or murdered his friend, she expiates the 
“crime.” (Angiras.) 

The mantras are adopted on tlie authority of the Brakma- 
purdna. 

“ While the pile is preparing, tell the faithful wife of the 
“ greatest duty of woman; sJie is loyal and pure who hums 
“ herself with her husband’s corpse. Hearing this, fortified 
“ [in her resolution], and full of affection, she completes the 
"'■ Pitrimedha-ydga'^ and ascends to Swarga.” 

{Brahma-purdna.) 

It is held to be the duty of a widow to burn herself with 
her husband’s corpse ; but she has the alternative, 

“ On the death of her husband, to live as Brahmachdrin'i, or 
“commit herself to the flames.” (Vishnu.) 

The austerity intended consists in chastity, and in acts of 
piety and mortification, 

“ The use of tdmhula, dress, and feeding off vessels of tuten- 
“ague is forbidden to the Yati,^ the Brahmachdri, and the 
“ widow.” (Prachetas.) 

“ The widow shall never exceed one meal a day, nor sleep 
“ on a bed; if she do so, her husband falls from Sicarga. 

[118] “She shall eat no other than simple food, and* shall 
“ daily offer the tarpana of hum, tila, and water.^ 

“ In Vaisdkha, Kdrttika, and Mdgha, she shall exceed the 
“ usual duties of ablution, alms, and pilgrimage, and often use 
“the name of God [in prayer].” (The Smriti.) 

^ The commentators arc at the pains of showing that this expiation must refer 
to a crime committed in a former existence; for funeral rites are refused to the 
murderer of a Brdhmana. 

“ Act of burning herself with her husband. 

^ Satinydsi, 

• * If she has no male descendants. See Madana^pdrijdta. 

® Oblations for the manes of ancestors to the third degree, though not ex¬ 
clusively; for the prayer includes a general petition for remoter ancestors. Yet 
daily oblations {Vaiscadeva) are separately offered for ancestors beyond the third 
degree. 
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After undertaking the duty of a Sati, should the widow 
recede, she incurs the penalties of defik'nient. 

“ If the woman, regretting life, recede front the pile, she is 
“defiled; but may be purified by observing the fast called 
“ Prdjdpatya.” ^ (Apastamba.) 

Thouo-h an alternative be allowed, the Hindu leo-islators 
have shown themselves disposed to encourage widows to burn 
themselves with their husband’s corpse. 

Harita thus defines a loyal wife: “ She, whose sympathy 
“ feels the pains and joys of her husband; who mourns and 
“pines in his absence, and dies when he dies, is a good and 
“loyal wife.” (Harita.) 

“Always revere a loyal wife, as you venerate the Bevatds; 
“for, by her virtues, the prince's empire may extend over the 
“ three worlds.” {Matsya-piu-dm.) 

“ Though the husband died unhappy by the disobedience of 
“ his wife; if from motives of love, disgust [of the world], fear 
“ [of living unprotected], or sorrow, she commit herself to the 
“ flames, she is entitled to veneration.” {Mahdhhdrata.) 

Obsequies for suicides are forbidden; but the liiymla [119] 
expressly declares, that “the loyal wife [who burns herself], 
“ shall not be deemed a suicide. When a mournin" of three 

O 

“days has been completed, the Srdddha is to be performed.”" 
This appears from the prayer for the occasion, directed in the 
Riyreda. 

Regularly the chief mourner for the husband and for the 
wife would in many cases be distinct persons : but the Bhavi- 
shya-purdna provides, that “ When the widow consigns herself 
“ to the same pile with the corpse of the deceased, whoever 

* It extends to twelve days; the first three, a spare meal may be taken once in 
each day; the next three, one in each night; the siirceeding three days, notliing 
may be eaten but what is given unsolicited; and the last three days are a rigid 
fast. 

^ The shortness of the mourning is hoinmrable: the longest mourning is for 
the lowest tribe. [The words in the text in inverted commas are not a direct 
quotation from the Rigredn, hnt the whole passage after the word ‘forbidden* 
is a quotation from the Brahmu-piirdna. See Dr. Hall, J.R.A.S., 1867, p. 191.] 
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“perforins the Kriyd for her husband shall perforin it for 
“ her.” 

“As to the ceremonies from the lighting of the funeral pile 
“to the Pinda; whoever lights the pile shall also oftor the 
“ Pinda.” ( Vdyu-jnimna.) 

In certain circumstances the widow is disqualified for this 
act of a Sail. 

“ She who has an infant child, or is pregnant, or whose 
“pregnancy is doubtful, or who is unclean, may not, 0 prin- 
“ cess, ascend the funeral pile. 

“ So said Narada to the mother of Sagara.” 

“ The mother of an infant shall not relinquish the care of 
“her child to ascend the pile; nor shall one who is unclean 
“ [from a periodical cause], or whose time for purification 
“ after child-birth is not passed, nor shall one who is preg- 
“nant, commit herself to the flames.^ But the mother of an 
“Infant may, if the care of the cliild can be otherwise pro- 
“vided.” (Vrihaspati.) 

[120] In the event of a Brdhniana dying in a distant 
country, his widow is not permitted to burn herself. 

“ A Viprd or Brdhmani may not ascend a second pile.” 

(Gotama.) 

But with other castes, this proof of fidelity is not precluded by 
the remote decease of the husband, and is called Aniigamana. 

“ The widow, on the news of her husband’s dying in a 
“distant country, should expeditiously bum herself: so shall 
“ she obtain perfection.” (Vyasa.) 

“Should the husband die on a journey, holding his sandals 
“ to her breast, let her pass into the flames.” 

[Brahma-piivdiia.) 

The expression is not understood of sandals exclusively; 
for Usanas or Sukra declares: 

* It has been erroneously asserted, that a wife, pregnant at the time of her 
husband’s death, may burn herself after delivery. Hindu authorities positively 
contradict it. In addition to the text it may be remarked, that it is a maxim, 
“What was prevented in its season, may not afterwards be resumed.” 
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“Except a Viprd, the widow may take anything that be- 
“ longed to her husband, and ascend the pile. 

“But a Viprd may not ascend a second pile ; this practice 
“ belongs to other tribes.” (Sukra.) 

In two of tlie excepted cases, a latitude is allowed for a 
widow desirous of offering this token of loyalty, hy postponing 
the obsequies of the deceased: for Vyasa directs that, “ If the 
“loyal wife be distant less than the journey of a day, and 
“ desire to die witli her Imsband, his corpse shall not be burnt 
“until she arrive.” And the liharislipa-pio-dna permits that 
“the corpse be kept one night, if the third day of her unclean- 
“ ness had expired wiien iier liushand died.” 

With respect to a circumstance of time,' which might on 
some occasions be objected, the conmient.ators obviate the 
difficulty, by arguing from several texts, “that to die [121] 
“witli or after [her husband], is for a widow naimittika^ 
“ and kdmpa,^ and consequently allowable in the intercalary 
“ month; ” for Daksha teachcis, that “ whenever an aet both 
“ naimittika and kdmtja is in hand, it is then to be performed 
“ without consulting season.” They are at the trouble of 
removing another difficulty; 

“ Dhritarashtra, in the state of Samddhi, quitted his ter- 
“ restrial form to proceed to tlie Mukti, or beatitude, which 
“awaited him. When the leaves and wood were lighted to 
“ consume the corpse, his wife Gaudhari was seen to pass into 
“ the flames. Now also, a husband dying at Kdsi and attain- 
“ing Miildi, it becomes his widow to follow the corpse in 
“ the flames.” 

It were superfluous to pursue commentators through all 
their frivolous distinctions and laborious illustrations on latent 
difl&culties. 

All the ceremonies es.sential to this awful rite are included 

^ Occasional olhservanccs are omitted on intercalary days. 

' Eventual; incumbent when a certain event happens. 

^ Optional; done for its reward. 
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in the instructions already quoted. But many practices have 
been introduced, though not sanctioned by any ritual. A 
widow who declares her resolution of burning herself with 
the corpse, is required to give a token of her fortitude: and 
it is acknowledged, that one who receded after the ceremony 
commenced would be compelled by her relations to complete 
the sacrifice. This may explain circumstances described by 
some who have witnessed the melancholy scene. 

Other ceremonies noticed in the relations of persons who have 
been present on such occasions are directed in several rituals: 

“Adorned with all jewels, decked with minium and other 
“ customary ornaments, with the box of minium in her Iiand, 
“ [122] having made pujd or adoration to the Devatus, thus 
“reflecting that this life is nought: my lord and master to me 
“ icas all, —she walks round the burning pile. She bestows 
“jewels on the Brdhmanas, comforts her relations, and shows 
“ her friends the attentions of civility: while calling the Sun 
“and Elements to witness, she distributes minium at pleasure; 
“and having repeated the Sankalpa, proceeds into the flames. 
“ There embracing the corpse, she abandons herself to the 
“ fire, calling Safya ! Satya ! Satya 

The by-standers throw on butter and wood: for this they 
are taught that they acquire merit exceeding ten million fold 
the merit of an Asioamedha, or otlier great sacrifice. Even 
those who join the procession from the house of the deceased 
to the funeral pile, for every step are rewarded as for an 
Akwamedha. Such indulgences are promised by grave authors: 
they are quoted in this place only as they seem to authorize 
an inference, that happily the martyrs of this superstition 
have never been numerous. It is certain that the instances 
of the widow’s sacrifices are now rare; on this it is only neces¬ 
sary to appeal to the recollection of every person residing in 
India, how few instances have actually occurred within his 
knowledge. And, had they ever been frequent, superstition 
would hardly have promised its indulgences to spectators. 
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IV. 

ON THE RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES OF THE 
HINDUS, AND OF THE BRAHMANS ESPE¬ 
CIALLY. 


ESSAY I.i 


[From tlio Asiatic Researches, vol. v. pp. 345—368. 
Calcutta, 1798. 4to.] 


[123] The civil law of tiie Hindus containing frequent 
allusions to their religious rite.s, I was led, among other pur¬ 
suits connected with a lato undertaking, to peruse several 
treatises on this subject, and to tramslate from the Sanskrit 
some entire tracts, and parts of others. From these sources 
of information, upon a subject on wliich the Hindus are by no 
means communicative, I intend to lay before the Society, in 
this and subsequent css.a 3 ^s, an abridged explanation of the 
ceremonies, and verbal translations of the prayers used at 
rites, which a Hindu is bound constantly to perform. In 
other branches of this inquiry, the Society may expect valu¬ 
able communications from our colleague, Mr. W. C. Blaquiere, 
who is engaged in similar researcln^s. That part of the sub¬ 
ject to which I have confined my inquiries will be also found 

* fTliis paper is cliielly compilod from Ilaluyiidlia’s llmhmatia-sarvnswa, but 
these ceremonies and customs are best studied in the more ancient Grihya-sutras, 
such as that of Aswulayana, edited and translated by Stenzler, and also edited 
with commentary in the Bibl. Ind. f'f. Muller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 133, 
200-205. I have cursorily compared the present Essay with MS. 1401 in the 
India Office Library.] 
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to contain curious matter, which I shall now set forth witliout 
comment, reserving for a subsequent essay the observations 
which are suggested by a review of these religious practices. 

A Brdhmana rising from sleep, is enjoined, under the 
penalty of losing the benefit of all rites performed by him, 
to rub Ids teetli with a proper withe, or a twig of the race- 
[124]miferous fig-tree, pronouncing to himself this prayer: 
“Attend, lord of the forest; Soma, king of herbs and plants, 
“ has approached thee: mayest thou and lie cleanse my mouth 
“ with glory and good auspices, that I may eat abundant 
“food.” The following prayer is also used upon this occa¬ 
sion : “ Lord of the forest! grant me life, strength, glory, 
“ splendour, ofl'spring, cattle, abundant wealth, virtue, know- 
“ ledge, and intelligence.” Rut if a proper withe cannot be 
found, or on certain days, when the nso of it is forbidden 
(that is, on the day of the conjunction, and on the first, sixth, 
and ninth days of each lunar fortnight), he must rinse his 
mouth twelve times with water. 

Having carefully thrown away the twig which has been 
used, in a place free from impurities, he should proceed to 
bathe, standing in a river, or in other water. The duty of 
bathing in the morning, and at noon, if the man be a house¬ 
holder, and in the evening also, if he belong to an order of 
devotion, is inculcated by pronouncing the strict observance of 
it no less efficacious than a rigid penance, in expiating sins, 
especially the early bath in the months of MiKjha, Phulgtina, 
and Kdrttika: and the bath being particularly enjoined as a 
salutary ablution, he is permitted to bathe in his own house, 
but without prayers, if the weather, or his own infirmities, 
prevent his going forth: or he may abridge the ceremonies, 
and use fewer prayers, if a religious duty, or urgent business, 
require his early attendance. The regular bath consists of 
ablutions followed by worship, and by the inaudible recitation 
of the Gdyatr'i with the names of the worlds. First sipping 
water, and sprinkling some before him, the priest recites the 
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three subjoined prayers, while he performs an ablution, by 
throwing water eight times on his head, or towards the sky, 
and concludes it by easting water on the ground, to destroy 
the demons who wage war with the gods. 1st. “ 0 waters! 
“since ye afford [125] delight, grant us present happiness, 
“ and the rapturous sight of the Supreme God.” 2nd. “Like 
“ tender mothers, make us here ])artakers of your most aus- 
“picious essence.” 3rd. “We become contented with your 
“essence, witli whicli yo satisfy tlie universe. Waters! grant 
“it unto us.”i (Or, as otherwise expounded, the third text 
may signify, ‘ Eagerly do we approach your essence, which 
‘ supports tlie universal abode. Waters! grant it unto us.’) 
In the Agni-pifi'and, tlie ablution is otherwise directed : “At 
“twilight, let a man attentively recite the prayers addressed 
“to water, and perform an ablution, by tlirowing water on the 
“ crown of his head, on the eartli, towards the sky; again 
“towards the sky, on the earth, on the crown of his head, on 
“ the earth, again on the crown of his liead, and lastly on 
“the earth.” Immediately after this ablution, he should sip 
w'ater without swallowing it, silently praying in these words : 
“ Lord of sacrifice ! thy heart is in the midst of the waters of 
“ the ocean ; may salutary herbs and waters pervade thee: 
“ With sacrificial hymns and humble salutation wo invite thy 
“presence; may this ablution be efficacious.”^ Or he may 
sip water while he utters inaudibly the mysterious names of 
the seven worlds. Thrice plunging into water, he must each 
time repeat the expiatory text* which recites the creation; and 
having thus completed his ablution, ho puts on his mantle 
after washing it, and sits down to worship the rising sun. 

This ceremony is begun by his tydng the lock of hair on the 
crown of his head, while he recites the Gdi/afri, holding much 
kusa grass in his left, and three blades of the same grass in 
his right hand; or wearing a ring of grass on the third finger 

' [Rig V. X. 9. 1-3.] * [Vajasancyi Sach. viii. 25.] 

^ [The Agha-marsiharia, see 
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of the same hand. Thrice sipping water with the same text 
preceded by the mysterious names of worlds, and each time 
rubbing his hands as if washing them; and finally, touching 
with his wet hand, his feet, head, breast, [1-26] eyes, ears, 
nose, and navel, or Iiis breast, navel, and both shoulders only 
(according to another rule), he should again sip water three 
times, pronouncing to himself the expiatory text which re¬ 
cites the creation. If he happen to sneeze or spit, he must 
not immediately sip water, but first touch his right ear, in 
compliance with the maxim, ‘ after sneezing, spitting, blowing 
‘his nose, sleeping, putting on apparel, or dropping tears, a 
‘man should not immediately sip water, but first touch his 
‘ right ear.’ “ Fire,” says Parasara, “ water, the Vedas, the 
“ sun, moon, and air, all reside in the right ears of Brdhmanas. 
“ Gangd is in their right ears, sacrificial fire in their nostrils ; 
“ at the [nonicnt when both are touched, impurity vanislies.” 
This, by the by, will explain the practice of suspending the, 
end of the sacerdotal string from over the right car, to purify 
that string from the defilement which follows an evacuation 
of urine, d’he sipping of water is a requi.site introduction of 
all rites; without it, says the ^imha-purdm, all acts of re¬ 
ligion arc vain. Having therefore sipped water as above 
mentioned, and passed his hand filled with water briskly 
round his neck while ho recites thi.s prayer, “ May the waters 
“preserve me!” the priest closes his eyes, and meditates in 
silence, figuring to himself that “Ilrahma, with four faces and 
“ a red complexion, resides in his navel; Vishnu, with four 
“arms and a black complexion, in his heart; and Siva, with 
“five faces and a white complexion, in his forehead.” The 
priest afterwards meditates the holiest of texts during three 
suppressions of breath. Closing the left nostril with the two 
longest fingers of his right hand, he draws his breath through 
the right nostril, and then closing that nostril likewise with 
his thumb, holds his breath while he meditates the text; he 
then raises both fingers off the left nostril, and emits the 
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breath he had suppressed. While he holds his [127] breath, 
he must, on this occasion, repeat to himself the Gdyatri with 
the mysterious names of the worlds, the triliteral monosyllable, 
and the sacred text of Brahma. A suppression of breath, 
so explained by the ancient legislator, Yajnavalkya,' conse¬ 
quently implies the following meditation: “ Om ! Earth ! Skyl 
“ Heaven ! Middle reo-ion ! Place of births ! Mansion of the 

O 

“ blessed ! Abode of truth ! We meditate on the adorable li"ht 

O 

“ of the resplendent generator, which governs our intellects; 
“ which is water, lustre, savour, immortal faculty of thought, 
“Brahma, earth, sky, and heaven.” According to the com¬ 
mentary, of which a copious extract shall be subjoined, the 
text thus recited signifies, “ That effulgent power which 
“governs our intellects is the primitive element of water, 
“ the lustre of gems and other glittering substances, the 
“savour of trees and herbs, the thinking soul of living beings: 
“ it is tlie creator, preserver, and destroyer; the sun, and 
“every other deity, and all which moves, or which is fixed 
“ in the three worlds, named, earth, sky, and heaven. The 
“supreme Brahma, so manifested, illumines the seven worlds; 
“may he unite my soul to his own radiance (that is, to his 
“own soul, which resides effulgent in the seventh world, or 
“mansion of truth).” On another occasion, the concluding 
prayer, which is the Gdyatri of Brahma, is omitted, and the 
names of the three lower worlds only are premised. Thus 
recited, the Gdyatri, properly so called, bears the following 
import: “ On that effulgent power, which is Brahma himself, 
“and is called the light of the radiant sun, do I meditate, 
“governed by the mysterious light which resides within me 
“for the purpose of thought; that very light is the earth, the 
“subtile ether, and all which exists within the ci'eated sphere; 


* [He is gonerally quoted, as here, under the name Yogi-yajnavalkya, and the 
work alluilod to is no doubt the YuJuaralhya-ifUut ct. Hall. Bibliof/raphical 
Index, p. 14, Aufroclit, Bodl, Cntnl.]). 87 b. Wliere the Dliarnuisastra is re¬ 
ferred to, it is simply cited as Yajnavaikya, as c.g. i. 19 in MS. fol. 63 «.] 

YOL. n. [essays I.] 


10 
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“it is the threefold world, containing all which is fixed or 
“ moveable: it exists internally in my heart, externally in 
“ [128] the orb of the sun ; being one and the same with that 
effulgent power, I myself am an irradiated manifestation of 
“the supreme Brahma.” With such reflections, says the 
commentator, should the text be inaudibly recited. 

These expositions are justified by a very ample commen- 
tary, in which numerous authorities are cited; and to which 
the commentator has added many passages from ancient law¬ 
yers, and from mythological poems, showing the efficacy of 
these prayers in expiating sin. As the foregoing explanations 
of the text are founded chiefly on the gloss of an ancient 
philosopher and legislator, Yajnavalkya, the following extract 
will consist of little more than a verbal translation of his 
metrical gloss. 

“The parent of all beings produced all states of existence, 
“ for he generates and preserves all creatures: therefore is he 
“called the generator. Because he shines and sports, because 
“he loves and irradiates, therefore is he called resplendent or 
“ divine, and is praised by all deities. We meditate on the 
light, which, existing in our minds, continually governs 
“ our intellects in the pursuits of virtue, wealth, love, and 
‘ heatitude. Because the being who shines with seven rays, 
assuming the forms of time and of fire, matures productions, 
is resplendent, illumines all, and finally destroys the uni¬ 
verse, therefore he, who naturally shines with seven rays, 
“is called light or the effulgent power. The first syllable 
denotes that he illumines worlds; the second consonant im- 
‘ plies that he colours all creatures; the last syllable signifies 
that he moves without ceasing. From his cherishing all, he 
“is called the irradiating preserver.” 

Although it appears from the terms of the text, (“ Light of 
the Generator or Sun,”) that the sun and the light spoken 
of are distinct, yet, in meditating this sublime text, they are 
undistinguished; that light is the sun, and the sun [129] 
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is light; they are identical: “The same effulgent and irra- 
“ dialing power which animates living beings as their soul, 
“ exists in the sky as the male being residing in the midst of 
“ the sun.” There is consequently no distinction; but that 
effulgence which exists in the heart, governing the intellects 
of animals, must alone be meditated, as one and the same, 
however, with the luminous power residing in the orb of the 
sun. 

“ That which is in the sun, and thus called light or efful- 
“gent power, is adorable, and must be worshipped by them 
“who dread successive births and deaths, and who eagerly 
“desire beatitude. The being who may be seen in the solar 
“ orb, must be contemplated by the understanding, to obtain 
“exemption from successive births and deaths and various 
“ pains.” 

The prayer is preceded by the names of the seven worlds, 
as epithets of it, to denote its efficacy; signifying, that this 
light pervades and illumines the seven worlds, which, “situ- 
“ ated one above the other, are the seven mansions of all 
“beings: they are called the seven abodes, self-existent in 
“ a former period, renovated in this. These seven mysterious 
“words are celebrated as the names of the .seven worlds. The 
“place where all beings, whether fixed or moveable, exist, 
“is called Earth, which is the first world. That in which 
“beings exist a second time, but without sensation, again to 
“become sensible at the close of the period appointed for 
“the duration of the present universe, is the World of Ro- 
“ existence. The abode of the good, where cold, heat, and 
“light, are perpetually produced, is named Heaven. The 
“ intermediate region between tlie U])per and lower worlds, 
“ is denominated the Middle World. The heaven, where 
“animals, destroyed in a geireral conflagration at the close 
“ of the appointed period, are born again, is thence called the 
“World of Births. That in [130] which Sanaka, and other 
“sons of Brahma, justified by austere devotion, reside, ex- 
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“empt from all dominion, is thence named the Mansion of 
“the Blessed. Truth, the seventh world, and the abode of 
“ Brahma, is placed on the summit above other worlds; it 
“ is attained by true knowledge, by the regular discharge of 
“ duties, and by veracity: once attained, it is never lost. 
“Truth is, indeed, the seventh world, therefore called tlie 
“ Sublime Abode.” 

The names of the worlds are preceded by the triliteral 
monosyllable, to obviate the evil consequence announced by 
Manu, “ A Brdhmana, beginning and ending a lecture of the 
“ Veda (or the recital of any holy strain), must always pro- 
“ nounce to himself the syllable om: for unless the syllable owi 
“ precede, his learning will slip away from him; and unless it 
“ follow, nothing will be long retained.” Or that syllable is 
prefixed to the several names of worlds, denoting that the 
seven worlds are manifestations of the power signified by that 
syllable. “ As the leaf of the paldki,” says Yajnavalkya, 
“is supported by a single pedicle, so is this universe upheld 
“by the syllable om, a symbol of the supreme Brahma.” 
“All rites ordained in the Veda, oblations to fire, and solemn 
“sacrifices, pass away; but that which passeth not away,” 
says Manu, “is declared to be the syllable om, thence called 
“ akshara, since it is a symbol of God, the lord of created 
“ beings.” (Manu, chap. ii. v. 74, 84.) 

The concluding prayer is subjoined, to teach the various 
manifestations of that light, wliich is the sun himself. It is 
Brahma, the supreme soul. “The sun,” says Y4jnavalkya, 
“ is Brahma: this is a certain truth, revealed in the sacred 
“ Upanishads, and in various Sdkhds of the Vedas.” ^ So the 
Bliavishya-'purdna, speaking of the sun; “Because there is 
“none greater he, nor has been, nor will be, therefore he is 
“ celebrated as the supreme soul in all the Vedas.” 

[131] That greatest of lights which exists in the sun, 

' [Adityo Brahma ityeshli nishtbS. hyupanishatsu cha, Chhaudoge vrihadaranye 
taittiriye tathaiva cha. India Off. Libr. MS.] 
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exists also as the principle of life in the hearts of all beings. 
It shines externally in the sky, internally in the heart: it is 
found in lire and in flame. This principle of life, which is 
acknowledged by the virtuous as existing in the heart and in 
the sky, shines externally in the ethereal region, manifested 
in the form of the sun. It is also made apparent in the lustre 
of gems, stones, and metals; and in the taste of trees, plants, 
and herbs. That is, the irradiating being, who is a form of 
Brahma, is manifested in all moving beings (gods, demons, 
men, serpents, beasts, birds, insects, and the rest) by their 
locomotion; and' in some fixed substances, such as stones, 
gems, and metals, by their lustre; in others, such as trees, 
plants, and herbs, by their savour. Every thing which moves 
or which is fixed, is pervaded by that light, which in all mov¬ 
ing things exists as the supreme soul, and as the immortal 
thinking faculty of beings which have the power of motion. 
Thus the venerable commentator' says, “ In the midst of the 
“sun stands the moon, in the midst of the moon is fire, in the 
“ midst of light is truth, in the midst of truth is the unperish- 
“ able being.” And again, “ God is the unperishable being 
“residing in the sacred abode; the thinking soul is light 
“alone; it shines with unborrowed splendour.” This think¬ 
ing soul, called the immortal principle, is a manifestation of 
that irradiating power who is the supreme soul. 

This universe, consisting of three worlds, was produced 
from water. “ He first, with a thought, created the waters, 
“and placed in them a productive seed.” (Manu, chap. i. 
V. 8.) Water, which is the element whence the three worlds 
proceeded, is that light which is also the efficient cause of 
creation, duration, and destruction, manifested with these 
powers, in the form of Bralun4, Vishnu, and Budra: to de¬ 
note this, “earth, sky, and heaven,” are subjoined as epithets 
[132] of light. These terms bear allusion also to the three 
qualities of truth, passion, and darkness, corresponding with 
* [Yogi-yijnaralkya.] 
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the three manifestations of power, as creator, preserver, and 
destroyer; hence it is also intimated, that the irradiating 
being is manifested as Brahini, Vishnu, and Eudra, who are 
respectively endued with the qualities of truth, passion, and 
darkness. The meaning is, that this irradiating being, who 
is the supreme Brahma manifested in three forms or powers, 
is the efficient cause of tho creation of the universe, of its 
duration and destruction. So in tho Bhavi&hya-purana, 
Krishna says, “ The sun is the god of perception, the eye of 
“ the universe, tlie cause of day; there is none greater than 
“he among the immortal powers. From him this universe 
“ proceeded, and in him it will reach annihilation ; he is time 
“ measured by instants,” etc. Thus the universe, consisting of 
three worlds, containing all wliich is fixed or moveable, is the 
irradiating being; and ho is tho ci’eator of that universe, the 
preserver and destroyer of it. Consequently nothing can 
exist, which is not tliat irradiating power. 

These extracts from two very copious commentaries will 
sufficiently explain the texts which are meditated while the 
breath is held as above mentioned. Immediately after these 
suppressions of breath, the priest should sip water, reciting 
the following prayer: “ May the sun, sacrifice, the regent of 
“ the firmament, and other deities who preside over sacrifice, 
“ defend me from the sin arising from the imperfect perfor- 
“ mance of a religious ceremony. Whatever sin I have com- 
“ mitted by night, in thought, word or deed, be that cancelled 
“ by day. Whatever sin be in me, may that be far removed. 
“ I offer this water to the sun, whose light irradiates my 
“heart, who sprung from the immortal essence. Be this ob- 
“lation efficacious.” He should next make three ablutions 
with the prayers: “ Waters! since ye [133] afford delight,” 
etc., at the same time throwing water eight times on his head, 
or towards the sky, and once on the ground as before; and 
again make similar ablutions with the following prayer: “ As 
“ a tired man leaves drops of sweat at the foot of a tree; as he 
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“ who bathes is cleansed from all foulness; as an oblation is 
“ sanctified by holy grass; so may this water purify me from 
“sin:”' and another ablution with the expiatory text which 
rehearses the creation. He should next fill the palm of his 
hand with water, and presenting it to his nose, inhale the 
fluid by one nostril, and retaining it for a while, exhale it 
through the other, and throw away the water towards the 
north-east quarter. This is considered as an internal ablu¬ 
tion, which washes away sins. He concludes by sipping 
water with the following prayer: “Water! thou dost penetrate 
“ all beings ; thou dost reach the deep recesses of the inoun- 
“ tains; thou art tlie mouth of the universe; thou art sacrifice; 
“ thou art the mystic word mshal; thou art light, taste, and 
“the immortal fluid.” 

After these ceremonies he proceeds to worship the sun, 
standing on one foot, and resting the other against his ankle 
or heel, looking towards the east, and holding his hands open 
before him in a hollow form. In this posture he pronounces 
to himself the following prayers. 1st. “The rays of light 
“ annouirce the splendid fiery sun, beautifully rising to illu- 
“mine the universe.”’' 2nd, “He rises, wonderful, the eye 
“ of the sun, of water, and of fire, collective power of gods ; he 
“fills heaven, earth, and sky, with his luminous net; he is 
“the soul of all which is fixed or locomotive.”® 3rd. “ That 
“ eye, supremely beneficial, rise.s pure from the east; may 
“ we see him a hundred years; may we live a hundred 
“years; may we hear a hundred years.”^ 4th. “May wci 
“ preserved by the divine power, contemplating heaven above 
“the region of darkness, approach the deity, [131] most 
“splendid of luminarie.s.”® Tlie following prayer may be 
also subjoined: “ Thou art self-existent, thou art the most 
“excellent ray; thou givest eft’uigonce: grant it unto me.”*' 

^ [Vajasaneyi Sanli. xx. 20.] 

2 [Big. V. i. 51), 1.] 3 [Ib. i. 11.5, 1.] 

^ [Ib. vii. 66, 16, but with tlie variations of V. S. xxxvi. 24.] 

3 [Vaj. S. XX. 21.] 6 S_ ij_ 26.] 
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This is explained as an allusion to the seven rays of the 
sun, four of which are supposed to point towards the four 
quarters, one upwards, one downwards; and the seventh, which 
is centrical, is the most excellent of all, and is here addressed 
in a prayer, which is explained as signifying, “ May the 
“supreme ruler, who generates all things, whose luminous 
“ ray is self-existent, who is the sublime cause of light, from 
“ whom worlds receive illumination, be favourable to us.” 
After presenting an oblation to the sun, in the mode to be 
forthwith explained, the Gdyatn must be next invoked, in 
these words: “Thou art light; thou art seed; thou art im- 
“ mortal life; thou art called effulgent: beloved by the gods, 
“defamed by none, thou art the holiest sacrifice.” And it 
should be afterwards recited measure by measure; then the 
two first measures as one hemistich, and the third measure 
as the other; and, lastly, the throe measures witliout inter¬ 
ruption. The same text is then invoked in these words; 
“ Divine text, who dost grant our best wishes, whoso name 
“ is trisyllable, whose import is the power of the Supreme 
“Being; come, thou mother of the Vedas, who didst spring 
“from Brahma, be constant here.” The GdrjaM is then pro¬ 
nounced inaudibly with the triliteral monosyllable and the 
names of the three lower worlds, a hundred or a thousand 
times, or as often as may be practicable, counting the repeti¬ 
tions on a rosary of gems set in gold, or of wild grains. 
For this purpose, the seeds of the putrajiva, vulgarly named 
pitonMd, are declared preferable. The following prayers from 
the Vishnu-purdna conclude these repetitions:^ “Salutation to 

* I omit the very tedious detail respecting sins expiated by a set number of 
repetitions; but in one instance, as an atonement for unwarily eating or drinking 
what is forbidden, it is directed, that eight hundred repetitions of the Guyairi 
should be preceded by three suppressions of breath, touching water during the 
recital of the following text: “ The bull roars; he has four horns, three feet, two 
“ heads, seven hands, and is bound by a threefold ligature : he is the miglity re- 
“ splendent being, and pervades mortal men.” [Rig V. iv. 58, 3.] The bull is 
Religious Duty personified. His four horns are the Brahman, or superintending 
priest; the Xfdgiltri or chanter of the Samaveda; the Sotri, or reader of the 
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“ the sun ; to that lumi[135]nary, 0 Brahma, who is the lij^ht 
“ of the pervader, the pure generator of the universe, the cause 
“ of efficacious rites.” 2ud. “ I bow to tlie great cause of 
“ day (whose emblem is a full-blown flower of the yard tree), 
“ the mighty luminary sprung from Kasyapa, the foe of dark- 
“ ness, the destroyer of every sin.” Or the priest walks a 
turn through the south, rehearsing a short text; “ I follow 
“the course of the sun; wliicli is tlius explained, “ As the 
“ sun in his course moves round the world by the way of the 
“ south, so do I, following that luminary, obtain the benefit 
“arising from a journey round the earth by the way of the 
“ south.” 

The oblation above mentioned, and which is called argha, 
consists of tila, flowers, barley, water, and red-sanders-wood, 
in a clean copper vessel, made in the shape of a boat; this the 
priest places on his head, and thus presents it with the follow¬ 
ing text; “He who travels the appointed path (namely, the 
“sun) is present in that pure orb of fire, and in tlie ethereal 
“region; he is the sacrificer at religious rites, and he sits in 
“ the sacred close ; never remaining a single day in the same 
“ spot, yet present in every house, in the heart of every human 
“ being, in the most lioly mansion, in [13G] the subtile ether; 
“ produced in water, in earth, in the abode of truth, and in 
“ the stony mountains, he is tliat which is both minute and 
“ vast.” Tills text is explained as signifying, that the sun is 
a manifestation of the Supremo Being, present everywliere, 


Rigi'ciliiy who performs the essential part of a religious ceremony; and the Adh^ 
who sits in the sacred close, and chants the Ya/iiyveda, His three feet 
are the three Vedas. Oblations and sacrifices are his tw'o heads, roaring stupen¬ 
dously. His seven hands are the Hofri, Maifnivanma^ BriUuuandchhans}^ Grd~ 
vasttUy AchhdviiJia^ Xeshtn, and Fotri; nanie.s by which officiating priests are 
designated at certain solemn rites. The threefold ligature by which he is bound, 
is worshipped in the morning, at noon, and in the evening. [Rather, ‘ the three 
oblations at morn, noon, and evening, arc his three ligatures.’ Rratahsavana- 
madhyahnasavanhparahnasavana-savanais trihhir baddhah, MS. For this and 
other explanations cf. Tuska, Niruktaf xiii. 7; SSiyana, Rig V. iv. 58, 3; Mahi- 
dbara, Vdj. Sank, xvii, 91.] 

1 S. ii. 26.] 
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produced everywhere, pervading every place and thing. The 
oblation is concluded by worshipping the sun with tlie sub¬ 
joined text: “ His rays, the efficient causes of knowledge, 
“irradiating worlds, appear like sacrificial fires.” 

Preparatory to any act of religion, ablutions must be again 
performed in the form prescribed for the mid-day bath ; the 
practice of bathing at noon is likewise enjoined as requisite to 
cleanliness, conducive to health, and efficacious in removing 
spiritual as well as corporeal defilements : it must, neverthe¬ 
less, be omitted by one who is afflicted with disease; and a 
healthy person is forbidden to bathe immediately after a meal, 
and without laying aside his jewels and other ornaments. If 
there be no impediment, such as those now mentioned or for¬ 
merly noticed in speaking of early ablutions, he may bathe 
with water drawn from a well, from a fountain, or from the 
bason of a cataract; but he should prefer water which lies 
above ground, choosing a stream rather than stagnant water, 
a river in preference to a small brook, a holy stream before a 
vulgar river; and, above all, the water of the Ganges. In 
treating of the bath, authors distinguish various ablutions, 
properly and improperly so called; such as rubbing the body 
with ashes, which is named a bath sacred to fire; plunging 
into water, a bath sacred to the regent of this element; ab¬ 
lutions accompanied by the prayers, “ 0 waters ! since ye 
aflford delight,” etc., which constitute the holy bath ; standing 
in dust raised by the treading of cosvs, a bath denominated 
from wind or air; standing in the rain during daylight, a 
bath named from the sky or atmosphere. The ablutions, 
[137] or bath, properly so called, are performed with the 
following ceremonies. 

After bathing and cleansing his person, and pronouncing as 
a vow, “ I will now perform ablutions,” he who bathes should 
invoke the holy rivers : “ O Ganga, Yamuna, Saraswati, Sata- 
“dru, Marudvidha and Jiyikiy^a! hear my prayers; for my 
“sake be included in this small quantity of water with the 
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“ holy streams of Parushti, A.sikni, and Vitasta.” ^ He should 
also utter the radical prayer, consistiug of the words, “ Salu¬ 
tation to Ndrdyana.” Upon this occasion a prayer extracted 
from the Padma-pnrdna is often used with this salutation, 
called the radical text; and the ceremony is at once concluded 
by taking up earth, and pronouncing the subjoined prayer; 
“ Earth, supporter of all things, trampled by horses, traversed 
“ by cars, trodden by Vishnu ! whatever sin has been com- 
“ raitted by me, do thou, who art upheld by the hundred- 
“ armed Krishna, incarnate in the shape of a boar, ascend my 
“ limbs and remove every such sin.” 

The text extracted from the Padma-purdna follows : “ Thou 
“ didst spring from the foot of Vishnu, daughter of Vishnu, 
“ honoured by him ; therefore preserve us from sin, protecting 
“ us from the day of our birth, even unto death. The regent 
“of air has named thirty-five millions of holy places in the 
“ sky, on earth, and in the space between; they are all com- 
“ prised in thee, daughter of Jahnu. Thou art called she who 
“ promotes growth; among the gods thou art named the lotos ; 
“ able, wife of Prithu, bird, body of the universe, wife of 
“§iva, nectar, female chcrishcr of science, cheerful, fiivouring 
“worlds, merciful, daughter of Jahnu, consoler, giver of con- 
“ solution. Gangd, who flows through the three w'orlds, will 
“ be near unto him who pronounces these pure titles during 
“ his ablutions.” 

[138] When the ceremony is preferred in its full detail, 
the regular prayer is a text of the Veda? “ Thrice did 
“ Vishnu step, and at three strides traversed the universe: 
“ happily was his foot placed on this dusty earth. Be this 
“ oblation efficacious 1 ” By this j)rayer is meant, “ may the 
“earth thus taken up, purify me.” Cow-dung is next em- 

' [This seems to be .i con-upted versiou of Rig V. x. 75, 5. “ Gangb, Ya¬ 

muna, Saraswati, S'utuclri, with the Rarushni, receive graciously this my hymn; 
Marudvridha, hear with the Asikni anil the Yitasth; A'rjikiya, hear with the 
Sushoma.”] 

^ [Vajasaneyi-sauhita, v. 15. Rig Veda, i. 22, 17.] 
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ployed, with a prayer importing, “ Since I take up cow-dung, 
“ invoking thereon the goddess of abundance, may I obtain 
“ prosperity ! ” The literal sense is this : “ I here invoke that 
“goddess of abundance, who is the vehicle of smell, who is 
“ irresistible, ever white, present in this cow-dung, mistress of 
“all beings, greatest of elements, ruling all the senses.” 
Water is afterwards held up in the hollow of both hands 
joined, while the prayer denominated from the regent of water 
is pronounced; “Because Varuna, king of waters, spread a 
“ road for the sun, therefore do I follow that route. Oh ! he 
“ made that road in untrodden space to receive the foot- 
“ steps of the sun. It is he who restrains the heart-rending 
“wicked.”^ The sense is, “Varuna, king of waters, who 
“ curbs the wicked, made an expanded road in the ethereal 
“ region to receive tlie rays of the sun; I therefore follow that 
“route.” Next, previous to swimming, a short prayer must 
“ be meditated: “ Salutation to the regent of water ! past are 
“the fetters of Varuna.” This is explained as importing, 
that the displeasure of Varuna at a man’s traversing the 
waters, which are his fetters, is averted by salutation: swim¬ 
ming is therefore preceded by this address. The priest 
should next recite the invocation of holy rivers, and thrice 
throw water on his head from the hollow of both hands 
joined, repeating three several texts. 1st. “Waters! remove 
“ this sin, whatever it be, wliich is in me; whether I have 
“ done anything malicious towards others, or cursed them in 
“my heart, or spoken falsehoods.”* 2nd. “ Waters ! mothers 
“ of worlds! purify us; [139] cleanse us by the sprinkled 
“ fluid, ye who purify through libations; for ye, divine waters, 
“do remove every sin,”* 3rd. “As a tired man leaves drops 
“ of sweat at the foot of a tree,” etc. Again, swimming, and 
making a circuit through the south, this prayer should be 
recited: “ May divine waters be auspicious to us for accurau- 

> [Rig V i. 24, 8.] * [Rig V. i. 23, 22.] 

® [Rig V. X. 17, 10, V&j. S. iv. 2.] 
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“ lation, for gain, and for refreshing draughts: may they listen 
“to us, that we may be associated with good auspices.”* 
“Nest reciting the following prayer, the priest should 
thrice plunge into water; “ 0 consummation of solemn 
“ rites ! who dost purify when performed by the most grievous 
“offenders; thou dost invite the basc.st criminals to purifi- 
“ cation ; thou dost expiate the most heinous crimes. I atone 
“for sins towards the gods, hy gratifying them with oblations 
“ and sacrifice ; I expiate sins towards mortals, by employing 
“ mortal men to officiate at sacraments. Therefore defend me 
“ from the pernicious sin of ofTendiug the gods.”^ 

Water must be next sipped with the prayer, “ Lord of sac- 
“rifice, thy heart is in the mid,st of the waters of the ocean,” 
etc., and the invocation of holy rivers is again recited. The 
priest must thrice throw up water with the three prayers: 
“ 0, waters, since ye afford delight,” etc.; and again with the 
three subjoined prayers: 1st. “ Maj' the Lord of thought 
“purify mo with an uncut blade of kusa grass and with the 
“rays of the sun. Lord of purit}’-, may I obtain that coveted 
“innocence which is the wish of thee, who art satisfied by this 
“ oblation of water; and of me, who am purified by this holy 
“grass.”3 2nd. “May the Lord of speech pui’ify me,” etc. 
3rd. “ May the resplendent sun purify me,” etc. Thrice 
plunging into water, the priest should as often repeat the 
grand expiatory text,* of which Yajnavalkya says, “It 

^ [Rig V- X. 9, 4.] ” [Vaj. S. iii. 48.] ^ i''* ‘I--] 

^ [The Agliamar.shana is the 100th hymn <if tlic tenth inandala of the Rig 
Veda; it is ascribed to a rishi of that iiunie, the son of Maduchhandas. In the 
S'ankara dig-vijaya, ch. 43, we have the following mystical explanation of the 
hymn, attributed to S'aiikuva. “From the kiiulled thouglit-ab-sorption of the 
Supreme {i.e. when become multicolor hy the access of ignorance), Mere born the 
great principle, etc., and the personified totality of all things (VTrai); then was 
horn night, then the rivor-al).'<orbiiig .sea. From the rivor-ab.sorbing sea M-as born 
the year; this lord of everything that winkotli, the Creator, appointing days and 
nights, made the sun and moon as bjifori; (sc, in earlier rcons), and the sky, and 
the earth, and the firmament, and then beaveu.” Suyana explains the first 
verse, “truth of thought and truth of spet'cli were horn from Brahma’s kindled 
thouglit-ahsorptioii; from him was born night and the sea of waters.” In the 
rest the two explanations agree.] 
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“comprises the principles of things, and the elements, the 
“ existence of the [chaotic] mass, the production and de- 
“struction of worlds.” [140] This serves as a key to ex¬ 
plain the meaning of the text, which, being considered as 
the essence of the Vedas, is most mysterious. The author 
before me seems to undertake the explanation of it with 
great awe, and intimates, that he has no other key to its 
meaning, nor the aid of earlier commentaries.^ ‘ The Supreme 
‘ Being alone existed; afterwards there was universal dark- 
‘ ness: next, the watery ocean was produced by the diffusion 
‘ of virtue ; then did the creator, lord of tlie universe, rise 
‘out of the ocean, and successively frame the sun and moon, 
‘ which govern day and night, whence proceeds the revolution 
‘ of years; and after them he framed licaven and earth, the 
‘space between, and tlie celestial region.’ The terms, with 
which the text begins, both signify trutli; but are here ex¬ 
plained as denoting the supreme Brahma, on the authority 
of a text quoted from the Veda: “Brahma is truth, the one 
“ immutable being. Ho is timth and everlasting knowledge.” 
‘ During tlie period of general annihilation,’ says the com¬ 
mentator, ‘the Supreme Being alone existed. Afterwards, 
‘ during that period, night was produced ; in other words, 
‘ there was universal darknes.s.’ “ This universe existed only 
“ in darkness, imperceptible, undefinable, undiscoverablo by 
“reason, and undiscovered by revckition, as if it were wholly 
“immersed in sleep.” (Manu, ch. i. v. 5). Next, when the 
creation began, the ocean w.as produced by an unseen power 
universally diffused: that is, the element of water was first 
reproduced, as the means of the creation. “ He first, with a 
“ thought, created the waters,” etc. (Mann, ch. i. v. 8.) 

^ [MS, “ Asyighamarshananiantrasya vyuklij-ijAm liridi prakampo jayate, 
yatalj sarvavedasarabhuto ’ty.ant.aguptah'eh&y.am niantrab. Asya padnp&thamk- 
tram eba nksti bvahmananinikt&dikam apyasya n&ati. Ittbam etadiyavyakbyknu- 
gunam kamapyupayam apvipya yad ebid asya swakapolamktrena vyakhyknaiD 
kcbaran'iyam tad atiskbasam.” Tbe hymn ia found in the Pada text, but un¬ 
divided.] 
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Then did the creator, who is lord of the universe, rise out 
of the waters. ‘ The Lord of the universe, annihilated by 
‘the general destruction, revived with his own creation of 
‘the three worlds.’ Heaven is here explained, the expanse of 
the sky above the region of the stars. The celestial region 
is the middle world and heavens [141] above. The author 
before me has added numerous quotations on the sublimity 
and efficacy of this text, which Manu compares with the 
sacrifice of a horse, in respect of its power to obliterate sins.' 

After bathing, while he repeats this prayer, the priest 
should again plunge into water, thrice repeating the text, 
“As a tired man leaves drops of sweat at tlie foot of a tree,” 
etc. Afterwards, to atone for greater offences, he should 
meditate the Gdyatri, etc., during three suppressions of breath. 
He must also recite it measure by measure, hemistich by 
hemistich; and, lastly, the entire text, without any pause. 
As an expiation of the sin of eating with men of very low 
tribes, or of coveting or accepting wliat should not bo received, 
a man should plunge into water, at the same time reciting a 
prayer which will be quoted on another occasion. One who 
has drunk spirituous liquors should traverse water up to his 
throat, and drink as much expressed juice of tlie moon-plant 
as he can t.ake up in tlie hollow of both hands, while ho medi¬ 
tates the triliteral mono.syllablc, and then plunge into water, 
reciting the subjoined prayer: “ O, Riulra! hurt notour ofl- 
“ spring and descendants ; abridge not the period of our lives; 
“ destroy not our cows; kill not our horses; slay not our 
“ proud and irritable folks; because, holding oblations, we 
“ always pray to thee ! ” ® 

Having finished his ablutions, and coming out of the water, 
putting on his apparel after cleansing it, having washed his 
hands and feet, and having sipped water, the priest sits down 
to worship in the same mode which was directed after the 
early bath; substituting, however, the following prayer, in 
1 [xi. 260.] 2 [Rig V. i. 114, 8.] 
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lieu of that which begins with the words, “ May the sun; 
“sacrifice,” etc., “May the waters purify the earth, that 
“ she, being cleansed, may purify me. IMay the lord of holy 
“ knowledge purify her, that she, being [142] cleansed by 
“ holiness, may purify me. May the waters free me from 
“ every defilement, whatever be my uncleanness, whether I have 
“ eaten prohibited food, done forbidden acts, or accepted the 
“ gifts of dishonest men.” Another difference between worship 
at noon and in the morning, consists in standing before the 
sun with uplifted arms instead of joining the hands in a hollow 
form. In all other respects the form of adoration is similar. 

Having concluded this ceremony, and walked in a round 
beginning through the south, and saluted the sun, the priest 
may proceed to study a portion of the Veda. Turning his 
face towards the east, with his right hand towards the south, 
and his left hand towards the north, sitting down with ku^a 
grass before him, holding two sacred blades of grass on the 
tips of his left fingers, and placing his right hand thereon 
with the palm turned upwards, and having thus meditated 
the Gdyatri, the priest should recite the proper text on com¬ 
mencing the lecture, and read as much of the Vedas as may 
be practicable for him ; continuing the practice daily until he 
have read through the whole of the Vedas, and then recom¬ 
mencing the course. 

Prayer on beginning a lecture of the Itiyveda: “I praise 
“the blazing fire, which is first placed at religious rites, 
“which effects the ceremony for the benefit of the votary, 
“ which performs the essential part of the rite, which is the 
“most liberal giver of gems.” 

On begimiiiig a lecture of the Yajurveda: “ I gather thee, 
“ 0 branch of the Veda^ for the sake of rain; I pluck thee for 
“ the sake of strength. Calves! ye are like unto air; (that 
“ is, as wind supplies the world by means of rain, so do ye 
“supply sacrifices by the milking of cows). May the lumi- 
’ [Or rather ‘ 0 branch of the palhs'a tree.’] 
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“ nous generator of worlds make you attain success in the 
“ best of sacraments.” 

On beginning a lecture of the Sdmaveda : “ Regent of [143] 
“fire, who dost effect all religious ceremonies, approach to 
“taste my offering, thou wlio art praised for the sake of 
“ oblations. Sit down on this grass.” * 

The text which is repeated on commencing a lecture of the 
AihanciTcda has been already quoted on another occasion: 
“ May divine waters be auspicious to us,” etc. 

In this manner should a lecture of tlie Vcda&, or of the 
Veddngns, of the sacred poems and mythological history, of 
law, and other branches of sacred literature, be conducted. 
The priest should next proceed to offer barley, tila, and water 
to the manes. Turning his face towards the east, wearing the 
sacrificial cord on his left shoulder, he should sit down, and 
spread husa grass before him, witli the tips pointing towards 
the east. Taking grains of barley in Ids riglit hand, he 
should invoke the gods. “ 0, assembled gods ! hear my call, 
“sit down on this grass.” Then throwing away some grains 
of barley, and putting one hand over the other, he should 
pray in these words: Gods! who reside in the ethereal 
“ region, in the world near us, and in heaven above; ye, 
“ whose tongues are flamo, and who save all them who duly 
“ perform the sacraments, liear my call; sit down on this 
“grass, and be cheerful.”- Spreading the kusa grass, the tips 
of which must point towards the east, and placing his left 
hand thereon and his right liand above the left, lie must offer 
grains of barley and water from the tips of his fingers (which 
are parts dedicated to the gods), liolding three straight blades 
of grass so that the tips be towards his thumb, and repeating 
this prayer; “ ^May the gods be satisfied; may the holy 
“ verses, the scriptures, the devout sages, the sacred poems, 
“ the teachers of them, and the celestial quiristers, be satis- 

' [These arc the opening passages of the respective Vedas.] 

^ [Vaj. S. xvxiii. o3.] 

VOL. II. [essays I.] 21 
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“fied; may other instructors, human beings, minutes of time, 
“ moments, instants measured by the twinkling of an eye, 
“ hours, days, fortnights, months, seasons, and years, with 
“ [144] all their component parts, be satisfied herewith.”' 
Next, wearing the sacrificial thread round his neck and turn-- 
ing towards the north, he should offer tila, or grains of barley 
with water, from the middle of his hand (which is a part 
dedicated to human beings), holding in it kusa grass, the 
middle of which must rest on the palm of his hand: this 
oblation he presents on grass, the tips of which are pointed 
towards the north; and with it he pronounces these words: 
“ May Sanaka be satisfied; may Sanandana, Sanatana, Kapila, 
“il^suri, Vodhu, and Panchasikha, be satisfied herewith.”® 
Placing the thread on his right shoulder, and turning towards 
the south, he must offer tila and water from the root of his 
thumb (which is a part sacred to the progenitors of mankind), 
holding bent grass thereon: this oblation he should present 
upon a vessel of rhinoceros’ horn placed on grass, the tips of 
which are pointed towards the south; and with it he says, 
‘“May fire, which receives oblations presented to our fore- 
”fathers, be satisfied herewith; may the moon, the judge of 

departed souls, the sun, the progenitors who are purified by 
“fire, those who are named from their drinking the juice of 
“ the moon-plant, and those who are denominated from sitting 
“ on holy grass, be satisfied herewith ! ” He must then make 
a similar oblation, saying, “May Narasarya, Parasarya, Suka, 
“Sakalya, Yajnavalkya, Jatukarna, Katyayana, Ypastamba, 
“Baudh%ana, Vdchakuti,® Vaijavapi, Hiihu, Lokakslu,^ 
“ Maitrajmni, and Aindrayani, be satisfied herewith.” He 
afterwards offers three oblations of water mixed with tila 

‘ The verb is repented witli e.icli term, ‘‘ May the holy verses he satisfied ; may 
the Vedns he satisfied,” etc. 

* [Cf. the lines cited by Gaudapada at the beginning of his Comm, on the 
Shnkhya-khrikti.] 

3 Perhaps this should be read Vkchaknavi, a name of Gkrgi, cf. the St. Peters¬ 
burg Diet. sub. «!.] * [More commonly Laugakshi.] 

5 [For some of these names cf. Muller’s Sanskrit Liter, pp. 42, 205.] 
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from the hollow of both hands joined, and this he repeats 
fourteen times with the different titles of Yama, [145] which 
are considered as fourteen distinct forms of the same deity. 
“ Salutation to Yama; salutation to Dharmaraja, or the king 
“ of duties; to death; to Antaka, or the destroyer; to Vaivas- 
“ wata, or the child of the sun; to time; to the slayer of 
“all beings; to Audumbara, or Yama, springing out of the 
“ racemiferous fig-tree; to him who reduces all things to 
“ ashes; to the dark-blue deity; to him who resides in the 
“ supreme abode; to him whose belly is like that of a wolf; 
“ to the variegated being; to the wonderful inflictor of pains.” 
Taking up grains of tila, and throwing them away, while he 
pronounces this address to firo: “ Eagerly we place and sup- 
“port thee; eagerly wo give thee fuel; do thou fondly invite 
“the progenitors, who love thee, to taste this pious obla- 
“ tion ' let him invoke the progenitors of mankind in these 
words; “ May our progenitors, who are worthy of drinking 
“the juice of the moon-plant, and they who are purified by 
“ fire, approach us through the paths which are travelled by 
“ gods; and, pleased with the food presented at this sacra- 
“ ment, may they ask for more, and preserve us from evil.” 
He should then offer a triple oblation of water with both 
hands, reciting the following text, and saying, “ I offer this 
“ iUa and water to my fiither, such a one sprung from such a' 
“ family.” He must offer similar oblations to his paternal 
grandfather, and great-grandfather; and another set of similar 
oblations to his maternal graudfatlier, and to the father and 
grandfiither of that ancestor: a similar oblation must be pre¬ 
sented to his mother, and single oblations to his paternal 
grandmother and great-grandmother: three more oblations 
are presented, each to three persons, paternal uncle, brother, 
son, grandson, daughter’s son, son-in-law, maternal uncle, 
sister’s son, father’s sister’s son, mother’s sister, and other 
relations. The text alluded to bears this meaning; “ Waters, 

‘ [Rig V. X. IG, 12.] * [Vaj. Sanh. xii. 68.] 
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“ be the [146] food of our progenitors : satisfy my parents, ye 
“ who convey nourishment, which is the drink of immortality, 
“ the fluid of libations, the milky liquor, the confined and 
“ promised food of the manes.” i 

The ceremony may bo concluded with three voluntary ob¬ 
lations: the first presented like the oblations to deities, looking 
towards the east, and with the sacrificial cord placed on his 
left shoulder; the second, like that offered to progenitors, 
looking towards the south, and with the string passed over his 
right shoulder. The prayers which accompany tliese offerings 
are subjoined: 1st. “ May the gods, demons, benevolent genii, 
“ huge serpents, heavenly quiristers, fierce giants, bloodthirsty 
“ savages, unmelodious guardians of the celestial treasure, suc- 
“ cessful genii, spirits called Kuahmanda, trees, and all animals 
“ which move in air or in water, which live on earth, and feed 
“ abroad; may all these quickly obtain contentment, through 
“ the water presented by me.” 2nd. “ To satisfy them who 
“are detained in all the hells and places of torment, this water 
“ is presented by me.” 3rd. “ May those who are, and those 
“ who are not, of kin to me, and those who were allied to 
“me in a former existence, and all who desire oblations of 
“ water from me, obtain perfect contentment.” The first text, 
which is taken from the Sdmai'cda, differs a little from the 
Yajurveda : ^ “ Gods, benevolent genii, huge serpents, nymphs, 
“ demons, wicked beings, snakes, birds of mighty wing, trees, 
“giants, and all who traverse the ethereal region, genii who 
“ cherish science, animals that live in water or traverse the 
“atmosphere, creatures that have no abode, and all living 
“ animals which exist in siu, or in the practice of virtue; to 
“satisfy them is this water presented by me.” Afterwards 
the [147] priest should wring his lower garment, pronoun¬ 
cing this text; “May those who have been born in my family, 

1 See a remark on this passage below, page 170, note. [Vaj. S. ii. 34.] 

* [Neither of these hymns occurs in the Sanhita text, as is shown hy the men¬ 
tion of such non-vedic beings as Kushmhndas and Vidyhdharas (“genii who 
cherish science”). Halhyudha gives the first version.] 
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“and have died, leaving no son nor kinsman bearing the 
“ same name, be contented with this water which I present by 
“ wringing it from my vesture.” Then placing his sacrificial 
cord on his left shoulder, sipping water, and raising up his 
arms, let him contemplate the sun, reciting a prayer inserted 
above; “He who travels the appointed path,” etc. The 
priest should afterwards present an oblation of water to the 
sun, pronouncing the text of the Vishnu-piirdna which has 
been already cited, “ Salutation to the sun,” etc. He then 
concludes the whole ceremony by worshipping the sun with 
a prayer above quoted; “ Thou art self-existent,” etc.; by 
making a circuit through the south, while he pronounces, “ I 
“follow the course of the sun;” and by offering water from 
the hollow of his hand, while he salutes the regents of space 
and other Deities; “ Salutation to space; to the regents of 
“ space, to Brahma, to the earth, to salutary herbs, to fire, to 
“ speech, to the lord of speech, to the pervader, and to the 
“ mighty Deity.” 



V. 


ON THE RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES OF THE 
HINDUS, AND OF THE BRAHMANS ESPE¬ 
CIALLY. 


ESSAY II. 


[From the Asiatic Researches, toI. vii. pp. 232—285. 
Calcutta, 1801. 4to.] 


[148] A FOEMER essay on tlii.s subject' described the daily 
ablutions performed with prayers and acts of religion by every 
Brahman. His next daily duty is the performance of the five 
great sacraments. The first, consisting in the study of the 
Veda, has been already noticed; the sacraments of the manes, 
of deities, and of spirits, slightly touched upon in the first 
essay, will be made the subject of the present one; and the 
hospitable reception of guests will be followed in the next by a 
description of the various ceremonies which must be celebrated 
at different periods, from the birth to the marriage of a Hindu. 

The sacrament of deities consists in oblations to fire with 
prayers addressed to various divinities; and it is exclusive of 
the offerings of perfumes and blossoms before idols. It does 
not fall within my present plan to describe the manner in 
which the several sects of Hindus ^ adore their gods, or the 
images of them ; and I shall therefore restrict myself to ex- 

* Ante, p. 141. 

* See note A, at the end of the present Essay. 
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plain tlie oblations to fire, and then proceed to describe [149] 
funeral rites and commemorative obsequies, together with the 
daily offerings of food and water, to the manes of ancestors. 

1 am guided by the author now before me' in premising the 
ceremony of consecrating the fire, and of hallowing the sacri¬ 
ficial implements; “because this ceremony is, as it were, the 
“groundwork of all religious acts.” 

First, the priest smears with cow-dung a level piece of 
ground four cubits square, free from all impurities, and shel¬ 
tered by a shed. Having bathed and sipped water, he sits 
down with his face towards the east, and places a vessel of 
water with husa grass • on his left; then, dropping his right 
knee, and resting on the .span of his left hand, he draws with 
a root of husa grass a line, one span or twelve fingers long, 
and directed towards the east. From the nearest extremitv 
of this line he draws another at right angles to it, twenty-one 
fingers long, and directed towards the north. Upon this line 
he draws three others, parallel to the first, equal to it in 
length, and distant seven fingers from each other. The first 
line is really, or figuratively, made a yellow line, and is sacred 
to the earth; the second is red, and .sacred to fire; the third 
black, and sacred to Brahma the creator; the fourth blue, and 
[150] sacred to Indra the regent of the firmament; the fifth 
white, and sacred to Soma. He next gathers iq) the dust 
from the edges of these lines, and throws it away to\Yards the 
north-east, saying, “ What was [herein] bad, is cast away : ” 
and he concludes by sprinkling water on the several lines. 

1 In tlie former ess.ay, my chief guide w.ns H.nlfiyiuDia, who 1ms given very 
perspicuous explanations of the maiitnis (or prayers used at religious ceremonies) 
in several treatises, particularly in one cutitled I!mh,mma.sun.a.sua. In the 
present essay, I likewise use a ritual composed by lihavadeva for the use of 
Sdmnvedi priests, and a commentary on the mmitinx hy Gunavishnu, as also the 
Ac/iui-ac/iuiidnkd (a treatise on religious eeremonios observed by H'udras, but 
lucliuhng many of tliose performed by other classe.s), and the Aehdiddarsa, a 
treatise on daily duties. 

- Fun Cyiio.vmiUhs, Kamig. On the new moon of Shddra, a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of this sort of grass is provided for use during the whole year. 
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Having thus prepared the ground for the reception of the 
sacrificial fire, he takes a lighted ember out of the covered 
vessel which contains the fire, and throws it away, saying, “I 
“ dismiss far away carnivorous fire; may it go to the realm of 
“ Yama, bearing sin [hence].” He then places the fire before 
him, saying, “Earth! Sky! Heaven!” and adding, “this 
“other [harmless] fire alone remains here; well knowing [its 
“ office], may it convey m}^ oblation to the Gods.” Ho then 
denominates the fire according to the purpose for which he 
prepares it, saying, “Fire! thou art named so and so;” and 
he concludes this part of the ceremony by silently burning a 
log of wood, one span long and smeared with clarified butter. 

He next proceeds to place the Brahma or superintending 
priest. Upon ver}' solemn occasions, a learned Brdhmana 
does actually discharge the functions of superintending priest; 
but, in general, a bundle containing fifty blades of ku^a grass 
is placed to represent the Brahma. The officiating priest 
takes up the vessel of water, and walks round tlie fire keeping 
his riglit side turned towards it: he then pours water near it, 
directing the stream towards the east; he spreads kukt grass 
thereon; and crossing his right knee over his left without 
sitting down, he takes up a single blade of grass between the 
thumb and ring-finger of his left hand, and throws it away 
towards the south-west corner of the shed, saying, “What 
“ was herein bad is cast away.” Next, touching the water, 
resting the sole of his right foot on his left ankle, and sprink¬ 
ling the grass with water, he places the [151] Brahma on it, 
saying, “Sit on [this] seat until [thy] fee [be paid thee].” 
The officiating priest then returns by the same road by which 
he went round the fire ; and sitting down again with his face 
towards the east, names the earth inaudibly. 

If any profane word have been spoken during the preceding 
ceremony, atonement must be now made by pronouncing this 
text: “ Thrice did Vishnu step, and at three strides traversed 
“ the universe; happily was his foot placed on the dusty 
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“ [earth].” The meaning is, since the earth has been purified 
by the contact of Vishnu’s foot, may slie (the earth so puri¬ 
fied) atone for any profane word .spoken during this ceremony. 

If it be intended to make oblations of rice mixed with milk, 
curds, and butter, tliis too is the proper time for mixing 
them; and the priest afterwards proceeds to name the earth 
in the following prayer, which he pronounces with downcast 
look, resting both hands on the ground : “ We adore this 
“ earth, this auspicious and most excellent earth: do thou, 0 
“ fire ! resist [our] enemies. Thou dost tako [on thee] the 
“power [and office] of other [deities].” 

With blades of kiisa grass held in his right hand, he must 
next strew leaves of the same grass on three sides of the fire, 
arranging them regularly, so that the tip of one row shall 
cover the roots of the other. He begins witli tlie eastern 
side, and at three times strews grass there, to cover the whole 
space from north to south; and in like manner distributes 
grass on the southern and western sides. He then blesses the 
ten regions of space; and rising a little, puts some wood' on 
the fire with a ladle-full of clarified [152] butter, while he 
meditates in silence on Brahma, the lord of creatures.- 

The priest tlien takes up two leaves of kusa grass, and with 
another blade of the same grass cuts oft’ the length of a span, 
saying, “Pure leaves! be s.acrcd to Vishnu;” and throws 
them into a vessel of copper or other metal. Again he takes 
two leaves of grass, and holding the tips between the thumb 
and ring-finger of his right hand, and the roots between the 
thumb and ring-finger of his left, and crossing his right hand 
over his left, he takes up clarified butter on the curvature of 
the grass, and thus silently casts some into the fire three 
several times He then sprinkles both the leaves with water, 
and throws them away. He afterwards sprinkles with water 

' The fuel used at sacrifices must be wood of the raceraiferous fig-tree, the 
leafy Butea, or the Catechu Mimosa. It should seem, however, that the prickly 
Adenanthera, or even the Mango, may bo us<.-d. The wood is cut into small logs, 
a span long, and not thicker than a man’s list. 
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the vessel containing clarified butter, and puts it on the fire, 
and takes it off again, three times, and thus concludes the 
ceremony of hallowing the butter; during the course of which, 
while he holds the leaves of grass in both hands, he recites 
this prayer: “ May the divine generator [Vishnu] purify 
“thee by means of [this] faultless pure leaf; and may the 
“ sun do so, by means of [his] rays of light: be this oblation 
“ efficacious.” 

The priest must next hallovv the wooden ladle by thrice 
turning therein his fore-finger and thumb, describing with 
their tips the figure of 7 in the inside, and the figure of 9 on 
the outside of the bowl of the ladle. Then dropping his right 
knee, he sprinkles water from the palms of his hands on the 
whole southern side of the fire, from west to east, saying, 
“ Aditi! [mother of the Gods!] grant me thy approbation.” 
He does the same on the whole western side, from south to 
north, saying, “Anumati!* grant me tliy approbation;” and 
on the northern side, saying, “ Saraswati! grant me thy 
“approbation.” And lastly [153] he sprinkles water all 
round the fire, while he pronounces this text, “ Generous 
“sun! approve this rite; approve the performer of it, tliat 
“he may share its reward. May the celestial luminary, 
“ which purifies the intellectual soul, purify our minds. May 
“ the lord of speech make our prayers acceptable.” 

Holding Ixusa grass in both hands, lie then recites an ex¬ 
piatory pra 3 ’er, which will be inserted in another place; and 
throwing away the grass, he thus finishes the hallowing of the 
sacrificial implements : a ceremony which necessarily^ precedes 
all other religious rites. 

• Ho next makes oblations to fire, with such ceremonies and 
in such form as are adapted to the religious rite which is in¬ 
tended to be subsequently performed. The sacrifice, with 
the three mysterious words, usually precedes and follows the 
particular sacrifice which is suited to tlie occasion ; being most 
' The moon wanting a digit of full. 
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generally practised, it will be the most proper specimen of the 
form in which oblations are made. 

Having silently burnt a log of wood smeared with clarified 
butter, the priest makes three oblations, by pouring each time 
a ladle-full of butter on the fire, saying, “ Earth! be this 
“oblation efificacious; ” “Sky! be this oblation efficacious:” 
“Heaven! be this oblation efficacious.” On some occasions 
he makes a fourth offering in a similar mode, saying, “ Earth! 
“ Sky ! Heaven ! be this oblation efficacious.” If it be re¬ 
quisite to offer a mixture of rice, milk, curds, and butter, this 
is now done; and the oblations, accompanied with the names 
of the three worlds, are repeated. 

As another instance of oblations to fire, the sacrifice to the 
nine planets may deserve notice. This consists of nine ob¬ 
lations of clarified butter witli the following prayers:' 

1. “The divine sun approaches with his golden car, re- 
“ turning alternately with the shades of night, rousing [154] 
“ mortal and immortal beings, and surveying worlds: May 
“this oblation to the solar planet he efficacious.” 

2. “ Gods ! produce that [Moon] which has no foe; which 
“ is the son of the solar orb, and became the offspring of space, 

for the benefit of this w’orld; ® produce it for the advance- 
“ ment of knowledge, for protection from danger, for vast supre- 
“ macy, for empire, and for the sake of Indra's organs of 
“sense: May this oblation to the lunar planet be efficacious.” 

3. “This gem of the .sky, whose head resembles fire, is the 
“lord of waters, and repleni.shes the seeds of the earth: May 
“ this oblation to the planet Mars be efficacious.” 

4. “ Be roused, 0 fire ! and thou, [O Budha !] perfect this 

^ [These prayers, without the hnal application, are found in Yuj. S.] 

^ According to one legend, a ray of the suii, called siis/iH/nna, became the 
moon; according to another, a flash of light from the eye of Atri was received by 
space, a goddess; she coiict'ivcd and lioro Soma, who is therefore called a son of 
Atri. This Icgtuul may be found in the ItarivanHa, [Sect. xxv. Calcutta ed. 
vol. iv. p. 490.] Kalidasa alludes to it in the Roghavun^a (b. 2, v. 75), com¬ 
paring Sudalishinu, when site conceived llaghu, to the via lactea receiving the 
luminary w’hich sprung from the eye of Atri. 
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“ sacrificial rite, and associate with us; let this votary and all 
“ the Gods sit in this most excellent assembly: May this 
“ oblation to the planet Mercury' be efficacious.” 

5. “ O Vrihaspati, sprung from eternal truth, confer on us 
“ abundantly that various wealth which the most venerable 
“of beings may revere; which shines gloriously amongst all 
“ people ; which serves to defrag' sacrifices; which is preserved 
“ by strength: May this oblation to the planet J upiter be 
“ efficacious.” 

6. “ The lord of creatures drank the invigorating essence 
“ distilled from food; he drank milk and the juice of the 
“ moon-plant. By means of scripture, which is truth itself, 
“ this beverage, tlius quaffed, became a prolific essence, the 
“ eternal organ of universal perception, Indra’s organs of 
“ [155] sense, the milk of immortality, and honey to the 
“manes of ancestors; May this oblation to the planet Venus 
“ be efficacious.” 

7. “ May divine waters be auspicious to us for accumula- 
“ tion, for gain, and for refreshing draughts; may they listen 
“ to us, that we may bo associated with good auspices: May 
“ this oblation to the planet Saturn be efficacious.” 

8. “0 Durva,* which dost germinate at every knot, at 
“ every joint, multiply us through a hundred, through a 
“ thousand descents: May this oblation to the planet of 
“ the ascending node be efficacious.” 

9. “Be thou produced by dwellers in this world, to give 
“ knowledge to ignorant mortals, and wealth to the indigent, 
“or beauty to the ugly: May this oblation to the planet of 
“ the descending node be efficacious.” 

I now proceed to the promised description of funeral rites,® 
abridging the detail of ceremonies as delivered in rituals, 
omitting local variations noticed by authors who have treated 

* Agrostis linearis. Koenig. 

* [Cf. Roth, ‘ die Todtenbestattung im Indischen Altcrthum ’ in the Journal of 
the German Or. Soc. vol. -viii., and Muller, ‘die Todtenbestattung bei den 
Brahmanen’ from As'walayana’s Gribya-siitras, ibid. vol. ix.] 
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of this subject, and commonly neglecting the superstitious 
reasons given by them for the veiy numerous ceremonies 
whicli they direct to be performed in honour of persons re¬ 
cently deceased, or of ancestors long since defunct. 

A dying man, when no hopes of his surviving remain, 
should be laid upon a bed of knsa grass, cither in the house 
or out of it, if he be a Siidm, but in the open air if he belong 
to another tribe. Wlien he is at the point of deatli, dona¬ 
tions of cattle, land, gold, silver, or other things, according to 
his ability, should be made by him ; or if he be too weak, by 
another person in his name. His head sliould be sprinkled 
with water drawn from the Ganges, and smeared with clay 
brought from the same [150] river. A mlagrdma^ stone 
ought to be placed near the dying man; holy strains from the 
Veda or from sacred poems sliould be repeated aloud in his 
ears, and leaves of holy basil must be scattered over his head. 

When he expires, the corpse must be washed, perfumed, 
and decked with wreaths of flowers; a bit of tutanag, another 
of gold, a gem of any sort, and a piece of coral, should be put 
into the mouth of the corpse, and bits of gold in both nostrils, 
both eyes, and both ears. A cloth perfumed with fragrant 
oil must be thrown over the corpse, whicli the nearest rela¬ 
tions of the deceased must then carry with modest deportment 
to some holy spot in the forest, or near water. The corpse 
must be preceded by fire, and by food carried in an unbaked 
earthen vessel; and rituals direct, that it shall be accompanied 
by music of all sorts, drums, cymbals, and wind and stringed 

^ The iulayrdmaa are black stuncs found in a part of the Gandaki river, within 
the limits of Nepal. Tlicy are mostly round, and are oonimouly perforated in one 
or more places by worms, or, as the Uindiis believe, by Vishnu in tlie shape of a 
reptile. According to the number of perforations and of spiral curves in each, 
the stone is supposed to contain Vishnu in various characters. For example, 
such a stone perforated in one place only, with four spiral curves in the perfora¬ 
tion, and with marks resembling a cow’s foot, and a long wreath of flowers, 
contains Lakslimi-narayana. In like manner stones are found in the Narmadh, 
near Oukur maiidatta, which arc considered os typos of S'iva, and arc called 
ling. The idlagruma is fouud upon trial not to be calcareous: it strikes fire with 
steel, aud scarcely at all effervesces with acids. 
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instruments. This practice seems to be now disused in most 
provinces of Hindustan ; but the necessitj’^ of throwing a cloth 
over the corpse, however poor the relations of the deceased 
may bo, is enforced b}' the strictest injunctions; it is generally 
the perquisite of the priest who officiates at the funeral.* 

[157] The corpse is carried out by the southern gate of the 
town, if the deceased were a Sudra; by tlie western, if he 
were a Brdhmana; by the northern, if he belonged to the 
military class; and by the eastern portal, if he sprung from 
the mercantile tribe. Should the road pass through any in¬ 
habited place, a circuit must be made to avoid it; and when 
the procession has reached its destination, after once lialting 
by the way, the corpse must be gently laid, with the head 
towards the south, on a bed of hum, the tips whereof are 
pointed southward. The sous or other relations of the de¬ 
ceased having bathed in their clothes, must next prepare the 
funeral pile with a sufficient quantity of fuel, on a clean spot 
of ground, after marking lines thereon to consecrate it, in a 
mode similar to that which is practised in preparing a fire for 
sacrifices and oblations. They must afterwards wash the 
corpse, meditating on Gaya and other sacred places, holy 
mountains, the field of the Kurus, the rivers Ganga, Yamun4, 
Kausiki, Chandrabhaga, Bhadravakasa, Gandaki, Sarayu, aud 
Narmada; Vainava, Varaha, and Pindaraka, and all other 
holy places on the face of the earth, as well as the four oceans 
themselves. 

Some of these ceremonies are only observed at the obsequies 
of a priest who maintained a consecrated fire ; his funeral pile 
must be lighted from that lire: but at the obsequies of other 
persons, the carrying of food to be left by the way, and the 
consecration of the spot whereon the funeral pile is raised, 
must be omitted, and any unpolluted fire may be used : it is 

‘ In most parts of India the priests wlio oflioiatc at funerals are held in dis- 
esteem; they are distinguished by various appellations, as Mahdbrdhman, etc.— 
See Digest of Hindu Law, vol. ii. p. 175. (Octavo edit. vol. ii. p. G1 ) 
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only necessary to avoid taking it from another funeral pile, or 
from the abode of an outcast, of a man belonging to the tribe 
of executioners, of a woman who has lately borne a child, or 
of any person who is unclean. 

After washing the corpse, clothing it in clean apparel, and 
rubbing it with perfumes, such as sandal-wood, saffron, [158] 
or aloe-wood, the relations of the deceased place the corpse 
supine with its head towards the north (or resupine, if it be 
the body of a woman), on the funeral pile, which is previously 
decorated with strung and unstrung flowers. A cloth must 
be thrown over it, and a relation of the deceased taking up a 
lighted brand, mu.st invoke the holy places above mentioned, 
and say, “ May the Gods with flaming mouths burn this 
corpse ! ” He then walks thrice round the pile with his right 
hand towards it, and shifts the sacrificial cord to his right 
shoulder. Then looking towards the south, and dropping his 
left knee to the ground, he applies the fire to the pile near 
the head of the corpse, saying, “ Namo I namah !’’ the 
attending priests recite the following prayer; “Fire! thou 
“ wert lighted by him—may he therefore be reproduced from 
“thee that he may attain the region of celestial bliss. May 
“ this oftering be auspicious.” This, it may be remarked, 
supposes the funeral pile to be lighted from the sacrificial fire 
kept up by the deceased; the same prayer is, however, used 
at the funeral of a man who Ii.ad no consecrated hearth. 

The fire must be so managed that some bones may remain 
for the subsequent ceremony of gathering the ashes. While 
the pile is burning, the relations of the deceased take up seven 
pieces of wood a span long, and cut them severally with an 
axe over the fire-brands (after walking each time round the 
funeral pile), and then throw the pieces over their shoulders 
upon the fire, saying, “Salutation to thee who dost consume 
flesh.” 

The body of a young child under two years old must not 
be burnt, but buried. It is decked with wreaths of fragrant 
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flowers, and carried out by tlie relations, who bury it in a 
clean spot, saying, “ Namo! namah!” while a priest chants 
the song of Yama: “The oftspring of the sun, day after day 
“ fetching cows, horses, human beings, and [159] cattle, is no 
“ more satiated therewith than a drunkard with wine.” 

When funeral rites are performed for a person who died in 
a foreign country, or whose bones cannot be found, a figure is 
made witli three hundred and sixty leaves of the Butea, or 
as many woollen threads, distributed so as to represent the 
several parts of the human body according to a fancied analogy 
of numbers ; round the whole must be tied a thong of leather 
from the hide of a black antelope, and over that a woollen 
thread; it is then smeared with barley-meal mixed with water, 
and must be burnt as an emblem of the corpse. 

After the body of the deceased has been burnt in the mode 
above mentioned, all who liavo touched or followed the corpse 
must walk round the pile, keeping their left liands towards it, 
and takiusr care not to look at the fire. Thev then walk in 
procession, according to seniority, to a river or other running 
water, and after washing and again putting on their apparel, 
they advance into the stream. They then ask the deceased’s 
brother-in-law, or some other person able to give the proper 
answer, “Shall we present water?” If the deceased were a 
hundred years old, the answer must be simply, “ Do so: ” 
but if he were not so aged, the reply is, “ Do so, but do not 
“repeat the oblation.” Upon this, they all shift the sacer¬ 
dotal string to the right shoulder, and looking towards the 
south, and being clad in a single garment without a mantle, 
they stir the water with the ring-finger of the left hand, say¬ 
ing, “Waters, purify us.” With the same finger of the right 
hand they throw up some water towards the south, and after 
plunging once under the surface of the river, they rub them¬ 
selves with their hands. An oblation of water must be next 
presented from the joined palms of the hands, naming the 
deceased and the family from which he sprung, and saying. 
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“ May this oblation reach [160] thee.” If it be intended to 
show particular honour to the deceased, three offerings of 
water may be thus made. 

After finishing the usual libations of water to satisfy the 
manes of the deceased, they quit the river and shift their wet 
clothes for other apparel; they then sip water without swal¬ 
lowing it, and sitting down on the soft turf, alleviate their 
sorrow by the recital of the following or other suitable moral 
sentences, refrainina: at the same time from tears and lamen- 
tation. 

1. “ Foolish is ho who seeks permanence in flie human 
“state, unsolid like the stem of the plantain tree, transient 
“ like the foam of the sea.” 

2. “ When a body, formed of five elements to receive the 
“reward of deeds done in its own former person, reverts to 
“its five original principles, what room is there for regret?” 

3. “ The earth is perishable; the ocean, the Gods them- 
“ selves pass away: how should not that bubble, mortal man, 
“ meet destruction ?” 

4. “ All that is low must finally perisli; all that is elevated 
“must ultimately fall; all compound bodies must end in dis- 
“ solution, and life is concluded with death.” 

5. “ Unwillingly do the manes of tlie deceased taste the 
“tears and rheum shed by their kinsmen ; then do not wail, 
“but diligently perform the obsequies of tlie dead.”^ 

At niglit, if the (iorpse were burnt by day; or in the day¬ 
time, if the ceremony were not completed until night; or in 
case of exigency, whenever the priest approves, the nearest 
relation of the deceased takes up water in a new earthen jar, 
and returns to the towm preceded by a person bearing a stafl’,^ 
and attended by the rest walking in pro[161]cession, and led 

' TBfc recital of these verses is specially directeil by Yajiiavalkya, B. 3, v. 7, 
etc. [Vv. 1, 2, 3, 6 are found in Y&jn. iii. 8-11. The fourth verse occurs in th| 
Mah&hhhrata, IMmuyana, and Panchataiitra, see Bohtlingk’s Indischc Spriiche, 
3217.] 

* The purpose of his carrying a staff is to scare evil spirits and ghosts. 

VOL. II. [essays I.] 12 
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by the youngest. Going to the door of his own house, or to 
a place of worship, or to some spot near water, he prepares 
the ground for the oblation of a funeral cake, by raising a 
small altar of earth, and marking lines on it as is practised 
for other oblations. Then, taking a brush of hisa grass in his 
right hand, he washes therewith the ground, over which kusa 
grass is spread, saying, “ Such a one ! (naming the deceased, 
“ and the family from which he sprung) may this oblation be 
“ acceptable to thee.” Next, making a ball of three handfuls 
of boiled rice mixed with iila} fruits of various sorts, honey, 
milk, butter, and similar things, such as sugar, roots, pot¬ 
herbs, etc. (or if that be impracticable, witli tUa at least), ho 
presents it on the spot he had purified, naming the deceased, 
and saying, “ May this first funeral cake, which shall restore 
“thy head, be acceptable to thee.” Again purifying the spot 
in the same manner as before, and with the same words 
addressed to the deceased, he silently puts fragrant flowers, 
resin, a lighted lamp, betel-leaves, and similar tilings, on the 
funeral cake, and then presents a woollen yarn, naming the 
deceased, and saying, “ May this apparel, made of woollen 
“yarn, be acceptable to thee.” He next offers an earthen 
vessel full of fila and water near the funeral cake, and says, 
“May this vessel of tila and water be acceptable to theo.” 

It is customary to set apart on a leaf some food for the 
crows, after which the cake and other things which have been 
offered must be thrown into the water. This part of the 
ceremony is tnen concluded by wiping the ground, and offer¬ 
ing thereon a lamp, water, and wreaths of flowers, naming 
the deceased with each oblation, and saying, “ May this be 
“acceptable to thee.” 

In the evening of the same day, water and milk must be 
[162] suspended in earthen vessels before the door, in honour 
of the deceased, with this address to him, “ Such a one de- 
“ ceased! bathe here; drink this: ” and the same ceremony 
' Sesamum Indicum^ Linn. 
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may be repeated every evening until the period of mourning 
expire. 

When the persons who attended the funeral return home 
and approach the house-door (before the ceremony of su.spend- 
inw water and milk, but after the other rites above mentioned), 
they each bite three leaves of niniba ^ between their teeth, sip 
water, and touch a branch of with their right hands, 

while the priest says, “May the snmi tree atone for sins.’ 
Each mourner then touches fire, while the priest says, “ May 
“ fire grant us happiness; ” and standing between a bull and 
a goat, touches both those animals, while the priest recites an 
appropriate prayer/ Tlien, after touching the tip of a blade 
of durni grass, a piece of coral, some clarified butter, water, 
cow-dung, and white mustard-seed, or rubbing his head and 
limbs with the butter and mustard-seed, each man stands on 
a stone, while the priest says for him, “ May I be firm like 
“ this stone ; ” and thus he enters his house. 

During ten da}'s, funeral cakes, together with libations of 
water and tila, must be offered as on the first day; augment¬ 
ing, however, the number each time, so that ten cakes, and as 
many libations of water and tUa, bo offered on the tenth day; 
and with this further difference, that the address varies each 
time. On the second day the prayer is, “ May this second 
“ cake, which shall restore thy cars, eyes, and nose, be accept- 
“able;” on the third day, “this [163] third cake, which 
“ shall restore thy throat, arm.s, and breast; ” on the fourth, 
“thy navel and organs of excretion;” on the fifth, “thy 
“knees, leg.s, and feet;” on the sixth, “all thy vitals;” on 
the seventh, “all thy veins;” on the eighth, “thy teeth, 
“nails, and hair;” on the ninth, “thy manly strength;” on 
the tenth, “ May this tenth cake, which shall fully satisfy the 
“hunger and thirst of thy renewed body, be acceptable to 

' Mdia Azadirachta, Linn. 

2 Adenanlhera aenleata, or Froaopis aculeata. 

3 I must for the present omit it, because it is not exhibited at full lengtli in 
any work I have yet consulted. 
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“thee." During this period, a pebble wrapt up in a frag¬ 
ment of the deceased’s shroud is worn by the heir suspended 
on his neck. To that pebble, as a type of the deceased, the 
funeral cakes are offered. The same vessel in which the first 
oblation was made must be used throughout the period of 
mourning; this vessel, therefore, is also carried by the heir 
in the fragment of the shroud. He uses that slip of cloth 
taken from the winding-sheet as a sacrificial pord, and makes 
the oblations every day on the same spot; should cither the 
vessel or the pebble be lost by any accident, the offerings must 
be recommenced. 

If the mourning last three days only, ten funeral cakes 
must be nevertheless offered, three on the first and third days, 
and four on the second; if it lasts no more tlian one day, the 
ten oblations must be made at once. 

All the kinsmen of the deceased, within the sixth degree of 
consanguinity, should fast for three days and nights, or one at 
the least; however, if that be impracticable, they may eat a 
single meal at niglit, purchasing the food ready prepared, but 
on no account preparing victuals at home. So long as the 
mourning lasts, the nearest i-elations of the deceased must 
not exceed one daily meal, nor eat flesh-meat, nor any food 
seasoned with factitious salt; they must use a plate made of 
the leaves of any tree but the plantain, or else take their food 
from the hands of some other persons; they must not handle 
a knife, or any other implement made [164] of iron, nor sleep 
upon a bed.stead, nor adorn their persons, but remain squalid, 
and refrain from perfumes and other gratifications ; they must 
likewise omit the daily ceremonies of ablution and divine wor¬ 
ship. On the third and fifth days, as also on the seventh and 
ninth, the kinsmen assemble, l)athe in the open air, offer tila 
and water to the deceased, and take a repast together; they 
place lamps at cross roads, and in their own houses, and 
likewise on the way to the cemetery, and they observe vigils 
in honour of the deceased. 
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On the last day of mourning, or earlier in those countries 
where the obsequies are expedited on the second or third day, 
the nearest kinsman of the deceased gathers his ashes after 
offering a h'dcldha singly for him. 

In the first place, the kinsman smears with cow-dung the 
spot where the oblation is to be presented; and after washing 
his hands and feet, sipping water, and taking up kusa grass 
in his hand, he sits dowu on a cushion pointed towards the 
south and placed upon a blade of kusa grass, the tip of which 
must also point towards the south. Ho then places near him 
a bundle of kusa grass, consecrated by pronouncing the word 
namah ! or else prepares a fire for oblations; then lighting a 
lamp with clarified butter or with oil of sesamum, and arrang¬ 
ing the food and other things intended to be offered, he must 
sprinkle himself with water, meditating on Vishnu surnamed 
the lotos-eyed, or revolving in his mind this verse, “Whether 
“ pure or defiled, or wherever he may have gone, he who re- 
“ members the being whose eyes are like the lotos, shall be 
“pure externally and internally.” Shifting the sacerdotal 
cord on his right shoulder, he takes up a brush of ku&a grass, 
and presents water together with tilu and with blossoms, 
naming the deceased and the family from which he sprung, 
and saying, “ May this water for ablutions be acceptable to 
“thee.” [165] Then saying, “May this be right,” he pro¬ 
nounces a vow or solemn declaration. “This day I will oiler 
“ on a bundle of kusa grass [or, if such be the custom, “ on 
“fire”] a srdddha for a single person, with unboiled food, 
“ together with clarified butter and with water, preparatory to 
“ the gathering of the bones of such a one deceased.” The 
priests answering “ do so,” he says “ namo ! namah ! ” while 
the priests meditate the Gdyatri, and thrice repeat, “ Saluta- 
“ tion to the Gods, to the imancs of ancestors, and to mighty 
‘ saints; to Sw’ahd [goddess of fire] ; to Swadhd [the food of 
“the manes] : salutation unto them for ever and ever.” 

He then presents a cushion made of kusa grass, naming the 
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deceased, and saying, “May this be acceptable unto thee;” 
and afterwards distributes meal of sesatnuin, while the priests 
recite, “ May the demons and fierce giants that sit on this 
“consecrated spot be dispersed; and the bloodthirsty savages 
“ that inhabit the earth, may they go to any other place to 
“ which their inclinations may lead them.” 

Placing an oval vessel with its narrowest end towards the 
south, he takes up two blades of grass, and breaking off a 
span’s length, throws them into the vessel: and after sprink¬ 
ling them with water, makes a libation, while the priests say, 
“ May divine waters be auspicious to us for accumulation, for 
“ gain, and for refreshing draughts; may they listen to us, 
“and grant that we may be associated with good auspices.” 
He then throws in tila, while the priests say, “ Thou art tila, 
“sacred to Soma; framed by the divinity, thou dost produce 
“ celestial bliss [for him that makes oblations]; mixed with 
“ water, mayest tliou long satisfy our ancestors with the food 
“of the manes; be tliis oblation efficacious.” He afterwards 
silently casts into the vessel perfumes, flowers, and diirva 
grass. Then taking up the vessel with his left hand, putting 
two blades of [166] grass on the cushion with their tips 
pointed to the north, he must pour the water from the 
argha thereon. The priests meantimo recite, “ The waters 
“ in heaven, in the atmosphere, and on the earth, have been 
“ united [by their sweetness] with milk; may those silver 
“ waters, wortliy of oblation, be auspicious, salutary, and 
“ exhilarating to us; and be happily offered: may this ob- 
“lation be efficacious.” He adds namah,” and pours out 
the water, naming the deceased, and saying, “ May this argha 
“ be acceptable unto thee.” Then oversetting the vessel, and 
arranging in due order the unboiled rice, condiments, clarified 
butter, and other requisites, he scatters tUa, while the priests 
recite, “ Thrice did Vishnu step,” etc. He 'next offers the 
rice, clarified butter, water, and condiments, while he toxrches 
the vessel with his left hand, and names the deceased, saying, 
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“ May this raw food, with clarified butter and condiments, 
“together with water, be acceptable unto thee.” After the 
priests have repeated the Gdyalri, preceded by the names of 
the worlds, he pours honey or sugar upon the rice, while they 
recite this prayer: “May the winds blow sweet, the rivers flow 
“ sweet, and salutary herbs be sweet, unto us; may night be 
“ sweet, may the mornings pass sweeth'; may the soil of the 
“earth, and heaven, parent [of all productions], bo sweet unto 
“ us; may [Soma] king of herbs and trees be sweet; may the 
“sun be sweet, may kine be sweet unto us.”^ He then says, 
“Nemo! .^ ” while the priests recite, “Whatever may 

“ be deficient in this food, wliatever may be imperfect in this 
“ rite, whatever may be wanting in its form, may all that 
“ become faultless.” 

He sliould then feed tlie Brdhmams whom he has as¬ 
sembled, either silently distributing food among them, or 
adding a respectful invitation to them to eat. When he has 
given them water to rinse their mouths, he may consider the 
deceased as fed through their intervention. The priests 
[167] again recite the Qdyatri and the prayer, “May the 
“winds blow sweet,” etc., and add the subjoined prayers, 
which should be followed by tlie music of flageolets, lutes, 
drums, etc. 

1. “ The embodied spirit, which hath a thousand heads, a 
“ thousand eyes, a thousand feet, stands in the human breast, 
“ while he totally pervades the earth.” 2. “ That being is 
“ this universe, and all that has been or will be ; ho is that 
“ which grows by nourishment, and he i.s the distributor of 
“ immortality.” 3. “ Such is his greatness ; and therefore is 
“ he the most excellent embodied spirit: the elements of the 
“ universe are one portion of Jam; and three portions of him 
“are immortality in heaven.” 4. “That threefold being 
“ rose above [this world] ; and the single portion of him re- 
“ mained in this universe, wliich consists of what does, and 
’ Iflig Y. i. 90, 6-8 ; Vaj. S. xiii. 27-29.] 
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“ what does not, taste [the reward of good and bad actions] : 
“ again he pervaded the universe.” 5. “ From him sprung 
“Vir4j;' from whom [the first] man was produced: and he, 
“ being successively reproduced, peopled the earth.” 6. From 
“ that single portion, surnamed the universal sacrifice, was the 
“ holy oblation of butter and curds produced; and this did 
“ frame all cattle, wild or domestic, which are governed by 
“instinct.” 7. “From that universal sacrifice were produced 
“ the strains of the Rich and Sdman; from him the sacred 
“metres sprung; from Kim did the Yajns proceed.” 
8. “ From him were produced horses and all beasts that 
“ have two rows of teeth; from him sprung cows ; from him 
“proceeded goats and sheep.” 9. “Him the Gods, the 
“demigods named Sddht/a, and tho holy sages, consecrated^ 
“ as a victim on sacred grass; and thus performed a solemn 
“act of religion.” 10. “Into how many portions did they 
“ divide this being whom they immolated ? what did his 
“mouth be[168]come? what are his arms, his thighs, and 
“his feet now called?” 11. “His moutli became a priest; 
“ his arm was made a soldier; his thigh was transformed into 
“ a husbandman; from his feet sprung the servile man. ” 
12. “ The moon was produced from his mind; the sun sprung 
“ from his eye; air and breath proceeded from his ear; and 
“ fire rose from his mouth.” 13. “ The subtile element was 
“ produced from his navel; the sky from his head ; the earth 
“ from his feet; and space from liis ear: thus did he frame 
“ worlds.” 14. “ In that solemn sacrifice which tho Gods 
“ performed with him as a victim, spring was the butter, 
“ summer the fuel, and sultry weather the oblation.” 15. 
“ Seven were the moats [suiTounding the altar] ; thrice seven 
“ were the logs of holy fuel; at that sacrifice which the Gods 
“performed, binding this being as tho victim.” 16. “By 
“ that sacrifice the Gods worshipped this victim: such were 

* See translation of Manu, ch. i. v. 32. 

- Literally, “immolated;” but the commentator says, “consecrated.” 
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“primeval duties; and thu§ did they attain heaven, where 
“former Gods and mighty demigods abide.”^ 

Next spreading kusa grass near the fragments of the repast, 
and taking some unboiled rice with tiln and clarified butter, he 
must distribute it on the grass, while the priests recite for 
him these prayers : “ May those in my family who have been 
“burnt by fire, or who are alive and yet unburnt, be satisfied 
“ with this food presented on the ground, and proceed con- 
“ tented towards the supreme path [of eternal bliss]. May 
“ those who have no father nor mother, nor kinsman, nor food, 
“nor supply of nourishment, be contented with this food 
“ofi’ered on the ground, and attain, like it, a happy abode.” 
He then gives the Bmhmams [1611] water to rinse their 
mouths ; and the priests once more recite the Quijatri and the 
prayer, “ May the winds blow .sweet,” etc. 

Then taking in his left hand another vessel containing tila 
blossoms and water, and in his right a brush made of hda 
grass, he sprinkles water over the grass spread on the conse¬ 
crated spot, naming the dece.ased, and saying, “ May this 
“ ablution be acceptable to thee: ” he afterwards takes a cake 
or ball of food mixed with clarified butter, and presents it, 
saying, “May this cake be acceptable to thee;” and deals out 
the food with this prayer: “Ancestors, rejoice; take your 
“ respective shares, and be strong as bulls.” Then walking 
round by the left to the northern side of the consecrated 
spot, and meditating, “ Ancestors, bo glad; take your re- 
“ spective shares, and be strong as bulls,” he returns by the 
same road, and again sprinkles water on the ground to wash 
the oblation, saying, “ May this ablution be acceptable to 
thee.” 

^ I think it unnecessary to quote from the commentary the explanation of this 
curious passage of the Vf'Ia as it is there given, because it docs not really elucidate 
the sense; the allegory is, for the most part, sufHciently obvious. Other prayers 
may be also recited on the same occasion: it would be tedious to insert them all 
in this place. [Cf. note infra^ p. [309]. On this hymn cf. also Muir’s SansJerit 
TextSf Yol. i. p. 8-lo, where a fresh translation and the various readings from the 
other Vvdas are given.] 
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Next, touching his hip with his elbow, or else his right side, 
and having sipped water, he must make six libations of water 
with the hollow: palms of his hands, saying, “ Salutation unto 
‘ thee, 0 deceased, and unto the saddening [hot] season ; 
“ salutation unto thee, 0 deceased, and unto the month of 
“ tapas [or dewy season]; salutation unto thee, 0 deceased, 
“ and unto that [season] which abounds with water ; saluta- 
“ tion unto thee, 0 deceased, and to the nectar [of blossoms] ; 
“salutation unto thee, 0 deceased, and to the terrible and 
“ angry [season] ; salutation unto thee, 0 deceased, and to 
“female fire [or the sultry season].”' 

He next offers a thread on the funeral cake, holding the 
wet brush in his hand, naming the deceased, and saying, 
“ May’- this raiment be acceptable to theethe [170] priests 
add, “ Fathers, this apparel is offered unto you.” • He then 
silently strews perfumes, blossoms, resin, and betel-leaves 
on the funeral cake, and places a lighted lamp on it. He 
sprinkles water on the bundle of grass, saying, “ May the 
“waters be auspicious;” and offers rice, adding, “May the 
“ blossoms be sweet, may the rice be harmless; ” and then 
pours water on it, naming the deceased, and saying, “May 
“this food and drink be acceptable unto thee.” In the next 
place he strews grass over the funeral cake and sprinkles water 
on it, reciting this prayer, “ Waters ! ye are the food of our 
“ progenitors; satisfy my parents, ye who convey nourish- 
“ ment, which is ambrosia, butter, milk, cattle, and distilled 
liquor.”^ Lastly, he smells some of the food, and poises in 

' See note B, at the end of the present Essay. [Cf. Vaj. S. ii. 32 (kamva).] 

® The former translation of this text (in the first Essay on the Ileligious Cere¬ 
monies of the Hindus, anie, p. 16f) was erroneous in several places; and I still 
am not perfectly confident that I rightly understand it. The term [kildlu) which 
the commentator explains as signifying cattle, literally means “fit to he tied to a 
pole or stake.” The reading of the next term was erroneous. I read and trans¬ 
lated ^lansndo iox parisruta ; “promised” instead of “distilled.” The com¬ 
mentator explains it as signifying the nourishment of progenitors. [The lines 
occur in the Vajasaneyi-sanhita, ii. 34. Mahidhara explains the latter half as 
“ ye who convey the distilled essence—the sweetness of food, butter, and milk,— 
which abolishes death and stops all bonds." He tries to explain Mhila by a 
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his hand the funeral cakes, saying, “ May this ball be whole- 
“some food;” and concludes by paying the officiating priest 
his fee, with a formal declaration, “ I do give this fee (con- 
“ sisting of so much money) to such a one (a priest sprung 
“from such a family, and who uses such a Veda and such a 
“ sdl-Jid of it), for the purpose of fully completing the ob- 
“ sequies tins day performed by me in honour of one person 
“ singly, preparatory to the gathering of the bones of such a 
“one, deceased.” 

After the priest has thrice .said, “ Salutation to the Gods, 
“to progenitors, to mighty saints,” etc., he dismisses him; 
lights a lamp in honour of tlio deceased; meditates on Hari 
with undiverted attention; casts the food and other things 
used at the obsequies into the fire; and then pro[171]ceeds 
to the cemetery for the purpose of gathering the ashes of the 
deceased. 

The sou or nearest relation of the defunct, accompanied by 
his kinsmen, and clothed in clean apparel, repairs to the 
cemetery, carrying eight vessels filled with various flowers, 
roots, and similar things. When arrived there, he does 
honour to the place by presenting an argha, with perfumes, 
blossoms, fragrant resins, a lamp, etc. Some of his kinsmen 
invoke the deities of the cemetery, when the argha is pre¬ 
sented ; others, when flowei's are ofl’ered; others again, when 
food, fragrant resins, a lighted lamp, w.ater, wreaths of flowers, 
and rice are oflered, saying, “Salutation to the deities whose 
“ mouths are devouring fire.” He advances to the northern 
gate * or extremity of the funeral pile, sits down there, and 
presents two vessels as an oblation to spirits, with this prayer, 
“ May the adorable and eternal Gods, who are present in this 
“ cemetery, accept from us this eight-fold unperishable obla- 

forced etymology as sarvainml/ia-iih-Krtaia. The St. Petersburg Diet, renders 
it “eiii siisser trank,’' as, indeed, Muhidhara himself allows it to be in his ex¬ 
planation of iii. 43.] 

' The practice of enclosing the funeral pile with temporary walls is almost 
universally disused. 
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“ tion: may they convey the deceased to pleasing and eternal 
“ abodes, and grant to us life, health, and perfect ease. This 
“ eight-fold oblation is offered to Siva and other deities: 
“ salutation unto them.” Then walking round the spot with 
his right side towards it, he successively places two other 
vessels, containing eight different things, at each of the three 
other gates or sides of the enclosure which surrounds the 
funeral pile; and he presents these oblations with the same 
formality as before, sprinkles them with milk, and adds, 
“ May biva and the other deities depart to their respective 
abodes.” He then shifts the sacerdotal striii" to his rirrht 

o e 

shoulder, turns his face towards the south, silently .sprinkles 
the bones and ashes with cow’s milk, and, using a branch of 
&(imi and [172] another of paldsa^ instead of tongs, first 
draws out from the ashes the bones of the head, and after¬ 
wards the other bones successively, sprinkles them with per¬ 
fumed liquids and with clarified butter made of cow’s milk, 
and puts them into a casket made of the leaves of the palma : 
this he places in a now earthen vessel, covers it with a lid, and 
ties it up with thread. Choosing some clean spot wliere en¬ 
croachments of the river are not to be apprehended, ho digs a 
very deep hole, and spreads husa grass at the bottom of it, 
and over the grass a piece of yellow cloth ; he places thereon 
the earthen vessel containing the bones of the deceased, covers 
it with a lump of mud, together with thorns, moss and mud, 
and plants a tree in the excavation, or raises a mound of 
masonry, or makes a pond, or erects a standard. He, and 
the rest of the kinsmen, then bathe in their clothes. At a 
subsequent time, the son or other near relation fills up the 
excavation and levels the ground; he throws the ashes of the 
funeral pile into the water, cleans the spot with cow-dung and 
water, presents oblations to Siva and other deities in the 
manner before mentioned, dismisses those deities, and casts the 
oblation into water. To cover the spot where the funeral pile 
* Butca frondosa, Linu.; and superba, Roxb. 
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etood, a tree should be planted, or a mound of masonry be 
raised, or a pond be dug, or a standard be erected.^ Again, at 
a subsequent time, [173] the son, or other near relation, carries 
the bones, which were so buried, to the river Ganges : he bathes 
there, rubs the vessel with the five productions of kine, puts 
gold, honey, clarified butter and tila on the vessel, and looking 
towards the south, and advancing into the river, with these 
words, “ Bo there salutation unto justice,” throws the vessel 
into the waters of the Ganges, saying, “ May he (the deceased) 
be pleased with me.” Again batliing, he stands upright, and 
contemplates the sun; then sipping water, and taking up kiisa 
grass, tila, and water, pays the priests their foes. 

So long as mourning lasts after gatliering the ashes, the 
near relations of the deceased continue to offer water with 
the same formalities and prayers as above mentioned, and to 
refrain from factitious salt, butter, etc. On the last day of 
mourning, the nearest relation puts on neat apparel, and 

' This does uot apiicar to be very univevsaUy praetised; but a monument is 
always erected on the spot wlicre a woman baa l)unit bcrsolf witli lier husband’s 
corpse, or where any person has died n lepai voluntary death. A mausoleum is, 
however, often built in honour of a Hindu prince or noble; it is called in the 
Hindu.stani language, a Miatri; and (he practice of consecrating a temple in 
honour of the deceased is still more common, especially in the centrical parts Of 
India. I shall take some future occasion to re.sume a subject alluded to in this 
note; hut in the mean time it may he tit to remark, that legal .suicide was 
formerly common among the Hindu.s, and is not now very rare, nltliough iu- 
staiiees of men’s burning themselves have not pevliaps lately occurred so often as 
their drowning themselves in holy rivers. The blind fatlier and mother of the 
young anchorite, whom Das'aratha sb-w by mistake, burnt tbemselves witli the 
corp.se of tbeir .sou. [Cf. infra, vol. ii. j). ll(i.] Tlic scholiast of the Ttaphavansn, 
in which poem, as well as in tbi^ Raintiyana, this story i.s beautifully told, quotes 
a text of law to prove that suicide is in such iiistaiioe.s legal. I cannot refrain 
from also mentioning, that instance.s arc not anfreipicnt where per.sons aflticted 
with loathsome and incurahlc diseasc.s have caused themselves to be buried alive. 
I hope soon to be the channel of eomnmnicating to the Asiatic Society a very 
remarkable case of a leper rescued from a premature grave, and radically cured 
of his distemper. I must also t.ake thus occasion of announcing a very singular 
practice which prevails among the low'cst tribe.s of the inhabitants of lierar and 
Gondwaiia. Suicide is not unfrequently vowed by such persons in return for 
boons solicited from idols; and to fulfil his vow, the suece.ssful votary throws him¬ 
self from a precipice named Kalabhaii-ava, situated in tlic mountains between the 
T&ptl and Narmadfi rivers. The annual fair held near that spot at the beginning 
of spring usually witnesses eight or ten victims of this superstition. 
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causes his house and furniture to be cleaned; he then goes 
out of the town, and after offering the tenth funeral cake in 
[174] the manner before described, he makes ten libations of 
water from the palms of his hands, causes the hair of his head 
and body to be shaved, and his nails to bo cut, and gives the 
barbers the clothes which were worn at the funeral of the de¬ 
ceased, and adds some other remuneration. He then anoints 
his head and limbs down to his feet with oil of sesamum, rubs 
all his limbs with meal of sesamum, and his head with the 
ground pods of white mustard; he bathes, sips water, touches 
and blesses various auspicious things, such as stones, clarified 
butter, leaves of nimha, white mustard, diirvd grass, coral, 
a cow, gold, curds, honey, a mirror, and a conch, and also 
touches a bambu staff. He now returns purified to his home, 
and thus completes the first obsequies of the deceased. 

The second series of obsequies, commencing on the day 
after the period of mourning has elapsed, is opened by a 
lustration termed the consolatory ceremony, the description 
of which must be here abridged, for want of a commentary to 
explain all the prayers that are recited at this religious rite; 
for the same reason, an account of the ceremonies attending 
the consecration and dismissal of a bull in honour of the 
deceased, must for the pi-csent be postponed. 

The lustration consists in the consecration of four vessels of 
water, and sprinkling therewith the house, the furniture, and 
the persons belonging to the family. After lighting a fire, 
and blessiim' the attendant Jirdhmrmm, the priest fills four 
vessels with water, and putting his hand into the first, medi¬ 
tates the Gdtjatri, before and after reciting the following 
prayers : 

1. “ May generous waters be au.spicious to ns, for gain and 
“for refreshing draughts; may they approach towards us, 
“ that we may be associated with good auspices.” 2. “ Earth, 

‘ ‘ afford us ease, be free from thorns, be habitable; widely 
“extended as thou art, pro[175]cure us happiness.” 3. “O 
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“ waters! since ye afford delight, grant us food, and the rap- 
“turous sight [of the Supreme Being].” 4. “Like tender 
“ mothers, make us here partakers of your most auspicious 
“ essence.” '■ 

Putting his hand into the second vessel, the priest meditates 
the Gdyatri and the four pr.ayers above quoted, adding some 
others, and concluding this second consecration of water by 
once more meditating the Gaijatn. 

Then taking a lump of sugar and a copper vessel in his left 
hand, biting the sugar and spitting it out again, the priest 
sips water; afterwards putting his band into the third vessel, 
he meditates the Gdijatri and the four prayers above cited, 
interposing this, “ May Indra and Vanina [the regents of the 
“sky and of the ocean] accept our oblations and grant us 
“happiness; may Indra and the cherishing sun grant us 
“happiness in the distribution of food; may Indra and the 
“ moon grant us the happiness of attaining the road to celes- 
“ tial bliss and the association of good auspices,” The priest 
adds, 1. “^May we sufficiently attain your essence with 
“which you satisfy the universe. Waters! grant it to us.” 
2. “ May heaven be our comfort; may the sky, earth, water, 
“ salutary herbs, trees, the assembled gods, the creator, and 
“the universe, be our comfort; m.ay that comfort obviate 
“ diffi[176]culties, and become to us the means of attaining 
“ our wishes.” 3. “ Make me perfect in [my own person, and 
“ in the persons of all who an^] connected with me; may all 
“beings view me with the [benevolent] eye of the sun : I view 
“ all beings with the solar eye; let us view each other with 

' The translation of several ainonir thi.'se prayers is a. little varied from .a fornjcr 
version of them (in the First Essay on the Religious Ceremonies of tlie Hindus, 
ante, pp. 142, 143), to conform with the ilitferent expositions given in different 
places by the commentators I have coiisiilled. For the same purpose, I sliall here 
subjoin another version of the Guijatri: “Earth ! Sky ! Heaven ! Let us meditate 
“ on [these and on] the most excellent liglit and power of that generous, sportive, 
“and resplendent Sun, [praying that] it may guide our intellects.” A para¬ 
phrase of this very important text may be found in the preface to the translation 
of Manii, p. xviii. Sec also the Essay on the Valas, ante, p. 26. 

- [Vaj. S. xxxvi. 16-24.] 
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“ the [benevolent] solar eye.” 4. “ Make me perfect in my 
“ own person, and in the persons of all who are allied to me: 
“ may I live long in thy sight; long may I live in thy sight.” 
5. “Salutation to thee [0 fire!] who dost seize oblations, 
“ to thee who dost shine, to who dost scintillate; may 
“ thy flames burn our foes; mayest thou, the purifier, be 
“ auspicious unto us.” 6. “ Salutation to thee, manifested 
“ in lightning; salutation to thee, manifested in thunder; 
“ salutation to thee, 0 God ! for thou dost endeavour to be- 
“ stow celestial bliss.” 7. “ Since thou dost seek to awe the 
“wicked [only], make us fearless; grant happiness to our 
“ progeny, and courage to our cattle.” 8. “ May water and 
“herbs be friendly to us; may they be inimical to him who 
“hates us, and whom wo hate.” 9. “ May we see a hundred 
“ years that pure eye, which rises from the east, and benefits 
“ the Gods; may we live a hundred years; may we speak a 
“hundred years; may w'e be free from distress a hundred 
“years, and again a hundred years.” After another prayer, 
the priest again meditates the Gdijatn, and thus concludes 
the third consecration. He then hallows the fourth vessel 
of water in a similar manner, with a repetition of the prayer, 
“ May the earth be our comfort,” etc., and with some others, 
which must be here omitted for the reason before mentioned.^ 
[177] Though it be not positively enjoined, it is customary, 
immediately after this lustration, to give away a vessel of tila, 
and also a cow, for the sake of securing the passage of the 
deceased over the Vaiiarani, or river of hell; whence the cow 
so given is called Vaitarani-dlmiu. Afterwards a bed with 
its furniture is brought, and the giver sits down near the 

' At most religious ceremonies, and especially at the deprecatory rites, the 
prayers directed in the several Vedas, and in the various siik/uis of them, differ 
much. Those which are translated in the present and former essays are mostly 
taken from the Tajiirveda, and may he used hy any Bmhman, instead of the 
prayers directed in the particular Veda, by which he should regularly he guided. 
The subject of lustrations is curions; they are performed with various ceremonies, 
to avert calamities or to obviate disappointments. Should other engagements 
permit it, this topic will be treated in a future essay. 
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Brulimana who has been invited to receive the present; after 
saying, “ Salutation to this bed with its furniture, salutation 
“ to this priest to whom it is given,” he pays due honour to 
the Brdhmana in the u,sual form of hospitality. He then 
pours water into his hand, saying, “ I give thee this bed with 
“its furniture;” the priest replies, “Give it.” Upon this he 
sprinkles it with water, and taking up husa grass, tila, and 
water, delivers them to the priest, pouring the water into his 
hand, with a formal declaration of the gift and its purpose; 
and again delivers a bit of gold with kusa grass, etc., making 
a similar formal declaration. 1. “ This day, I, being desirous 
“ of obtaining celestial bliss for such a one defunct, do give 
“unto thee, such a one, a BruJimana, descended from such 
“ a family, to whom due honour has been shown, this bed 
“and furniture, which has been duly lionoured, and wliich is 
“sacred to Yishuu.” 2. “This day I give unto thee (so and 
“so) tins gold, sacred to fire, as a sacerdotal fee, for the sake 
“ of confirming the donation I have made of this bed and 
“furniture.” The Brdhmana botli times replies, “Be it 
“well.” Then lying upon the bed, and touching it with 
the upper part of his middle-finger, he meditates the [178] 
Gdyatri with suitable prayers, adding, “ This bed is sacred to 
“ Vishnu.” 

With the same ceremonies, and with similar formal declara¬ 
tions, he next gives away to a Brdhmana (or more commonly, 
in both instances, to a married couple) a golden image of the 
deceased, or else a golden idol, or both, with clothes and 
various sorts of fruit. ‘ Afterwards lie distributes other pre- 
‘ sents among Brdhmanas, for the greater honour of the 
‘ deceased; making donatioms of laud, and giving a chair or 
‘ stool, clothes, water, food, betel-leaf, a lamp, gold, silver, a 
‘ parasol, an orchard of fruit-trees, wreaths of flowers, a pair 
‘ of shoes, another bed, another milch cow, and any other 
‘ presents he may choose to give, such as an elephant, a horse, 
‘ a carriage, a slave, a house, and so forth.’ 
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It is hardly necessary to remark on this quotation, that 
none but very rich or superstitious persons make these ample 
donations, which are not positively enjoined, though stren¬ 
uously recommended. 

There is some difference in the religious formalities with 
which various things are given or accepted, on this or on any 
other occasion. In the formal declaration, too, a different 
tutelary Deity is named, and a different object is specified; 
but, in other respects, the form of the declaration is similar, 
whatever be the occasion on which the gift is made. 

In makintr a donation of land, the donor sits down with his 
face to the east, opposite to the person to whom he gives it. 
The donor says, “ Salutation to this land with its produce; 
“ salutation to this priest, to whom I give it.” Tlien, after 
showing him honour in the usual form, he pours water into 
his hand, saying, “I give thee this land with its produce.” 
The other replies, “ Give it.” Upon which he sprinkles the 
place with water; and taking up [179] water, with holy basil 
and /ii/sa grass, he pours the water into tlio other's hand, 
making a formal declaration of the donation and the motive 
of it. He tlien delivers a bit of gold, with /,•»«« grass, etc., 
declaring his purpose in giving it, as a sacerdotal fee, to con¬ 
solidate the donation of land. The other accepts the gift by 
a vorb.al acknowledgment, and meditates the Gdijatn with 
some other prayers. 

A chair or stool is accepted by sitting down on it; clothes, 
by putting them on ; a parasol, by holding the handle of it; 
shoes or sandals, by standing on tiiem ; and a couch, by lying 
on it. In these and other donations there is no variation in 
the prayers; but the gift of a milch cow is made with other 
texts, which the donor recites standing near the cow, and 
making a libation of water from the palms of his hands after 
the recital of each prayer. The gift is accepted by holding 
the animal’s tail. 

1. “May the Goddess, who is the Lakshml of all beings 
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“and resides among the Gods, assume the shape of a milch 
“cowand procure mo comfort.” 2. “May the Goddess who 
“ is Rudrani in a corporeal form, and who is the beloved of 
“ Siva, assume the shape of a rnilch cow and procure me com- 
“ fort.” 3. “ May she, who is Lakshmi reposing on the 
“ bosom of Ytshnu; she, who is the Lakshmi of the regent 
“of riches; she, who is the Laksliml of kings, be a boon- 
“ granting cow to me.” 4. “ May she, who is the Lak- 
“shml of Brahma; she, who is Swalia, the wife of fire; 
“ she, who is the exerted power of the sun, moon, and stars, 
“ assume the shape of a milch cow for [my] prosperity.” 

5. “ Since thou art Swadlid [the food] of them, who are chief 
“among the manes of ancestors, and Swalia [the consuming 
“ power] of them, who eat solemn sacrifices; therefore, being 
“ the cow that expiates every sin, procure me comfort.” 

6. “ I invoke the Goddess who is endowed with the attri- 
“ butes of all the [180] Gods, who confers all happiness, 
“who bestows [abodes in] all tlie worlds for the sake of 
“ all people.” 7. “ I pray to that auspicious Goddess for 
“immortality and happiness.” 

The remaining ceremonies, omitting for the present the 
consecration of a bull, consist chiefly in the obsequies called 
sniddhan. Tlie first set of funeral ceremonies is adapted to 
effect, by means of oblations, the reirnbo dying of the soul of 
the deceased, after burning his corpse. The apparent scope 
of the second set is to raise lii.s shade from this world (where 
it would else, according to the notions of the Hindus, continue 
to roam among demons and evil spirits) up to heaven, and 
there deify him, as it were, among the manes of departed 
ancestors. For this end, a xrdddha should regularly be offered 
to the deceased on the day after mourning expires; twelve 
other srdddhas singly to the deceased in twelve successive 
months; similar obsequies at the end of the third fortnight, 
and also in the sixth month, and in the twelfth j and the 
oblation called Sapindana, on the first anniversary of his 
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decease. In most provinces the periods for these sixteen 
ceremonies, and for the concluding obsequies entitled Sapin- 
dana, are anticipated, and the whole is completed on the 
second or third day; after which they are again performed 
at the proper times, but in honour of the whole set of pi’o- 
genitors instead of the deceased singly. The obsequies in¬ 
tended to raise the shade of the deceased to heaven are thus 
completed. Afterwards a sradtlha is annually offered to him 
on the anniversary of liis decease. 

The form of the various krdddhm (for they are numerous') 
is so nearly the same, that it will be only necessary [181] 
to describe that which is performed in honour of progenitors 
in general; and at which three funeral cakes are offered 
to three paternal ancestors; as many to three maternal fore¬ 
fathers, and two to the Viswcdv.vah or assembled Gods. A 
krdddha in honour of one person singly lias been already 
noticed. 

After smearing the place with cow-dung, a square altar of 
sand is raised on it, one or two fingers high, and a span nearly 
in each direction. (It must be triangular at the obsequies of 
one I’ccently defunct.) The per.son who performs the cere¬ 
mony, first washes his hands and feet, sips water, and puts a 
ring of kma grass on the ring-finger of each hand. He sits 

' In a work cntitlud Nirnai/a-sinilhu I find authority for classing obsequies 
under twelve heads. 1. Daily obsequies, either with food or with water only, in 
honour of ancestors in general, but excluding the Viswedevdh. 2. Obsequies for 
a special cause; that is. in honour of a kinsnuiii reeently defunct. 3. Voluntaiy 
obsequies, performed by way of sn])ererog,ation, for the greater benefit of the 
deceased. 4. Obsequies for increase of prosperity, performed upon any accession 
of wealth or pro.spcrity, and upon olher joyful occasions. 5. A inuMha intended 
to introduce the shade of a deceased kinsman to the rest of the manes. 6. Ob¬ 
sequies performed on appointed days, such as that of new moon, full moon, sun’s 
passage into a new sign, etc. 7. A irdiMha to sanctify the food at an entertain¬ 
ment given to a company of reverend persons. 8. One performed when stated 
numbers of priests arc fed at the cost of a person who needs purification from 
some defilement. 9. A srdiWha preparatcry to the celebration of any solemn 
rite, and considered as a part of such rite. 10. S’nUM/ms in honour of deities. 

11. Oblations of .clarified butter, previous to the undertaking of a distant journey. 

12. A srdddha to sanctify a meal of flesh-meat prepared simply for the sake of 
nourishment. 
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down on a cushion of kiisa grass, or of other materials, placed 
upon a blade of such grass. He lights a lamp, reciting a 
prayer, which will be cited on another occasion. He places 
the implements and materials in regular order, and sprinkles 
water on himself and all around, meditating on Vishnu sur- 
named the lotos-eyed, and revolving in his mind the couplet, 
“ Whether pure or defiled,” etc. He now shifts the sacer¬ 
dotal thread to [182] his right shoulder, and solemnly declares 
his intention of performing a smddha, and the motive of it. 
He thrice meditates the Gdyntri, and pronounces the saluta¬ 
tion to superior beings, “ Salutation to the Gods, to the manes 
“ of ancestors,” etc. 

After this preparation he proceeds to invite and to welcome 
the assembled Gods and the manes. First, he places two 
little cushions of Ixusa grass on one side of the altar for the 
Vmmki'dh, and six in front of it for the Fiirh. Each 
cushion should consist of three blades of grass folded up. 
After strewing husa grass on those-cushions, he asks, “Shall 
“I invoke the assembled Gods?” Being told “Do so,” he 
thus invokes them : “ Assembled Gods ! hear my invocation j 
“come and sit down on this holy grass.” After scattering 
barley on the same spot, he meditates this prayer, “As- 
“ sembled Gods ! listen to my invocation, ye, who reside in 
“ the sky; and ye who abide near us [on earth], or [far off] 
“ in heaven; ye, whose tongues are fire; and ye, who defend 
“ the funeral sacrifice, sit on this grass and be cheerful.”' He 
then invites the manes of ancestors with similar invocations: 
“ 0 fire! zealously we support thee; zealously we feed thee 
“ with fuel; eagerly do thou call our willing ancestors to taste 
“ our oblation. May our progenitors, who cat the moon- 
“ plant, who are sanctified by holy fire.s, come by paths, which 
“ Gods travel.2 Satisfied with ancestral food at this solemn 
“sacrifice, may they appjaud and guard us.” He next wel- 

‘ [V4j. S. xxxiii. 53.] 

- The Via lactea seems to be meant by the path of the Gods, [V, S. xix. 70, 58.] 
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comes the Gods and manes with oblations of water, etc., in 
vessels made of leaves.^ Two are presented to tho Vi^wedevdh, 
and three to paternal ancestors, and as many [183] to mater¬ 
nal forefathers. Kida grass is put into each vessel and water 
sprinkled on it, while the prayer, “May divine waters be 
“ auspicious to us,” etc., is recited. Barley is thrown into tho 
vessels intended for the Gods, and tila into those intended for 
tho manes of ancestors, with these prayers,—1. “Barley, thou 
“ art the separator,^ separate [us] from our natural enemies 
“ and from our malicious foes.” 2. “ Thou art tila, sacred to 
“ Soma,” etc. At a srdddha for increase of prosperity, whicli 
is performed on many occasions as a preparative for a solemn 
act of religion, barley is thrown into the vessels instead of 
tila, and the last prayer is thus varied: “ Thou art barley, 
“ sacred to Soma: framed by the divinity, thou dost produce 
“ celestial bliss; mixt with water, mayest thou long satisfy 
“ with nourishment my several progenitors, whose mouths are 
“full of blessings.” The vessels are successively taken up, 
repeating each time a praj’er before cited: “ The waters in 
“heaven, in the atmosphere, and on the earth, have been 
“united with milk,” etc. Tiie husa grass that lay on the 
vessels is put into a Brdhmam’s hand, and tliat which was 
under it is held by the person who performs the srdddha, in 
his own hand; and through it he successively pours the water 
out of each vessel on the Bruhmana's hand. Ho then piles 
up the empty vessels in three sets, and reverses them, saying, 
while he oversets the first, “ Thou art a mansion for ancestors.” 

At the last obsequies for one recently deceased, and which 
arc named the Sapmdana, the following prayer is recited when 
the vessel which has been offered to him is piled up with the 
rest: “ May the mansion of those pro[184]genitors, who have 
“reached a common abode, and who have accordant minds, 
“ foster him; may the blessed sacrifice, sacred to the Gods, 

' Plantain leaves; or else leaves of the Butea frondosa, or of tlie Bassia latifulia. 

- Yava signifies barley; in this text it also signifies separator, being derived 
from yu, to unmix. Many of the prayers contain similar quibbles. [V&j, S. v. 20.] 
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“be his.”* The subjoined prayer likevyise is peculiar to the 
Sapindana; “ By [the intercession of] those souls who are 
“ mine by affinity, who are animated [shades], who have 
“ reached a common abode, who have accordant minds, may 
“prosperity be mine in this world for a hundred years.” ^ 

The person who performs the srdddha next takes up food 
smeared with clarified butter, and makes two oblations to fire, 
reciting those prayers: 1. “May this oblation to fire, which 
“ conveys offerings to the manes, be efficacious.” 2. “ May 
“ this oblation to the moon, wherein the progenitors of man- 
“kind abide, be efficacious.” 

Brdhmanas should be fed with the residue of the oblation ; 
it is accordingly consecrated for that purpose by the following 
prayer: “ The vessel that holds thee is the earth; its lid is 
“ the sky ; I offer this residue of an oblation, similar to am- 
“ brosia, in the undefiled mouth of a priest: may this oblation 
“bo efficacious.” The performer of the srdddha ihtn points 
with his thumb towards the food, s-aying, “ Thrice did Vishnu 
“ step,” etc. He adds, “ May the demons and giants that sit 
“on this consecrated spot be dispersed.” He meditates the 
Qdyatri with the names of the worlds, and sweetens the food 
with honey or sugar, saying, “ May winds blow sweet,” etc. 
He then distributes the food among Brdhmanas; and when 
they have eaten and have acknowledged that they are satis¬ 
fied, he gives them water to rinse their mouths. 

He now proceeds to offer the funeral cakes, consisting of 
balls or lumps of food mixed with clarified butter. He offers 
three to the paternal forefathers, as many to the maternal 
ancestors, and two to the Visu-edevdh. The prayers (“ An- 
“ cestors ! rejoice, take your re.spective shares,” [185] etc.) 
and the form of the oblation have been already mentioned. 
It is only necessary to add in this place, that he wipes his 
hand with kusa grass in honour of remoter ancestors, who 
thus become partakers of the oblations. 

* [Vaj. S. xix. 15.] “ fY^j- S. xix. 46.] 
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In the next place, he makes six libations of watei’ from 
the palms of his hands, with the salutation to the seasons: 
“ Salutation unto you, 0 fathers, and unto the saddening 
“ season,” etc. By this prayer the manes of ancestors are 
doubly saluted; for the Veda declares, “ The six seasons are 
“ the progenitors of mankind.” 

A thread is placed on each funeral cake, to serve as apparel 
for the manes, and each time the same words are repeated, 
“Fathers! this apparel is offered unto you.” Flowers, per¬ 
fumes, and similar things are added at pleasure; but water 
must be sprinkled on each cake, with the prayer, “ Waters, 
“ye are the food of our progenitors,” etc. 

The performer of the srdddha then takes up the middle 
cake and smells to it; or his wife eats it if they be solicitous 
for male offspring. In this case the following prayer must be 
recited: “ G rant, 0 progenitors, the conception of a male 
“ child, [long lived and healthy, like] the lotos and garland 
“ [or twins, that sprung from Aswini]; so that, at this season, 
“ there may be a person [to fulfil the wishes of the Gods, of 
“the manes, and of human beings].”* He then takes up the 
cakes successive!}-, smells to them, throws them into a vessel, 
and gives away the food to a mendicant priest or to a cow, or 
else casts it into the waters. He then dismisses the manes, 
saying, “Fathers, to whom food belongs, guard our food and 
“the other things offered by us; venerable and immortal as 
“ ye are and conversant with holy truths. Quail the sweet 
“essence of it, be cheerful, and depart contented by the paths 
“which Gods travel.”* Lastly, he walks round the spot and 
leaves it, saying, “ May the benefit of this oblation [186] 
“ accrue to me repeatedly ; may the Goddess of the earth, and 
“ the Goddess of the sky, whose form is the universe, visit mo 
“[with present and future happiness]. Father and mother! 
“ revisit me [when I again celebrate obsequies]. Soma, king of 
“ the manes! visit me for the sake of [conferring] immortality.” 

‘ [Vaj. S. ii. 33.] ’ [Vaj- S. ii. 18, 19.] 
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A krdddlia is thus performed, with an oblation of three 
funeral cakes only to three male paternal ancestors, jon some 
occasions; or with as many funeral oblations to three maternal 
ancestors, on others. Sometimes separate oblations are also 
presented to the wives of tlie paternal ancestors; at other 
times, similar offerings are likewise made to the wives of 
three maternal ancestors. Thus, at the monthly srdddhas 
celebrated on the day of new moon, six funeral cakes are 
offered to tliree paternal and as many maternal male ancestors 
with their wives: on most otlicf occasions separate oblations 
are presented to the female ancestors. At the obsequies 
celebrated in the first half of A'swina, on the day entitled 
Mahulayd, funeral cakes are separately offered to every de¬ 
ceased friend and near relation: thus, immediately after the 
oblations to ancestors, a cake is presented to a deceased wife, 
then to a son or daughter, to a brother or sister, to an uncle 
or aunt, to a father-in-law, to a preceptor, and lastly to a 
friend. The same is observed at the obsequies performed on 
the day of an eclip.se, or upon a pilgrimage to any holy spot, 
and especially to Gaya. 

Formal obsequies are performed no less than ninety-six times 
in every year; namely, on tho day of new moon, and on the 
dates of the fourteen ManimntamH and of four Yiigddijch; that 
is, on the anniversaries of the acce.ssion of fourteen Alanus and 
of tho eommencemont of four ages: also throughout the whole 
first fortnight of Asu ina, thence called pifripahs/ia, and when¬ 
ever the sun enters a new sign, [lti7] and especially when he 
reaches the equinox or either solstice; and, in certain cir¬ 
cumstances, when the moon arrives at V[iatlpata, one of the 
twenty-seveh yogas or a.strological divisions of the zodiac. 
The eighth of Pausha, called Aindri, tho eighth of 3Idgha 
(when flesh-moat should be offered), and tho ninth of the 
same month, together with additional obsequies on some of 
these dates and on a few others, complete the number above 
mentioned. Different authorities do not, however, concur 
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exactly in the number, or in the particular days, when the 
srdddhai should be solemnized. 

Besides these formal obsequies, a daily krdddha is likewise 
performed. It consists in dropping food into the hands of a 
Brdhmana after offering it to six ancestors by name, with the 
usual preparatory vow and prayers, and with the formality of 
placing three blades of grass as a seat for each ancestor; but 
using a single prayer only for the invocation of the manes, 
and omitting the ceremony of welcoming them with an argha. 
Libations of water are also made in honour of progenitors, as 
noticed in the former essay on daily ablutions. 

The obsequies for increase of prosperity, or as the same 
term ( Vriddhi-sraddlid) may signify, the obsequies performed 
on an accession of prosperity,' are celebrated previously to the 
sacrifice of a victim and to the solemnization of a marriage, or 
of any of the ceremonies which, according to the notions of 
the Hindus, contribute to the regeneration of a twice-born 
man, that is, of a Brdhmna, Kshatrii/a, or Vaisya, This 
irdddha is likewise performed at the commencement and close 
of a solemn fast. 

It should bo observed respecting the practice of giving food 
to priests at all these obsequies, that Brdhmanas ge-[188] 
nerally give it to one or more of their own relations. A 
stranger, unless indigent, would be very unwilling to accept 
the food, or to attend at a srdddha for the pui’pose of eating it. 
The use of flesh-meat is positively enjoined to Hindus ai 
certain obsequies (see Manu, c. iii. v. 124), and recommended 
at all (Manu, c. iii. v. 268, etc.); but the precepts of their 
lawgivers on the subject are by some deemed obsolete in the 
present age, and are evaded by others, who acknowledge the 
cogency of these laws. These commonly make a vow to ab¬ 
stain from flesh-meat, and consider that vow as more binding 
than the precepts here alluded to. Others, again, not only 

‘ Sometimes named Ndtidi-mukha, from a word which oCQurs in the prayer 
peculiar to this irdddha. 
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eat meat at obsequies and solemn sacrifices, but make it their 
common diet, in direct breach of the institutes of their re¬ 
ligion. (See Manu, c. 5, v. 31, etc.) 

Brdhmanas who maintain a perpetual fire, which all who 
devote themselves to the priesthood ought to do, perform the 
daily ceremonies of religion in their full detail. Others, who 
are engaged in worldly pursuits, and even some who follow 
the regular profession of the sacerdotal tribe, abridge these 
rites. They comprise all the daily sacraments in one cere¬ 
mony, called Vaikeadeen, which is celebrated iu the forenoon, 
and by some in the evening likewise. It consists in oblations 
to the Gods, to the inane.?, and to the .spirits, out of the food 
prepared for the daily meal; and in a gift of a part of it to 
guests. 

Sitting down on a clean spot of ground, the Brdhmana 
places a vessel containing fire on his right hand, and hallows 
it by throwing atvay a lighted piece of hum grass, saying, “ I 
“ dismiss far away carnivorous fire,” etc. He then places it 
on the consecrated spot, reciting the prayer with which the 
household aiid sacrificial fires should be lighted by the attri¬ 
tion of wood: “ Fires! [this wood] is thy origin, which is 
“attainable in all seasons; whence [189] being produced, 
“ thou dost shine. Knowing this, seize on it, and afterwards 
“ augment our wealth.” 

He then lays hum grass on the eastern side of the fire with 
its tips pointed towards the north, reciting the first verse of 
the Rigveda, with which also it is usual to commence the 
daily lecture of that Veda: “ I praise divine fire, primevally 
“ consecrated, the efficient performer of a solemn ceremony, 
“ the chief agent of a sacrifice, the most liberal giver of gems.” 

He next spreads kusa grass on the southern side of the fire 
with its tips pointed towards the east, reciting the introduc¬ 
tion of the Yajurveda, ■with which also a daily lecture of the 
Yajus is always begun. 1. “I gather thee for the sake of 
“ rain.” [He breaks off a branch of a tree, or is supposed to 
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do so, with these words.] 2. “ I pluck thee for the sake of 
“strength.” [He pulls down the branch he had broken.] 
3. “Ye are like unto air.” [He touches young calves with 
the branch he had plucked.] 4. “ May the liberal generator 
“ [of worlds] make you happily reach this most excellent 
“sacrament.” [He is here supposed to touch the milch 
cows with the same branch.] 

He then spreads /.-itsa grass on the western side with the 
tips pointed to the north, reciting the prayer which precedes 
a lecture of the Sdmaveda : “ Fire! approach to taste [my 
“offering]; thou, who art praised for the gift of oblations. 
“ Sit down on this grass, thou, who art the complete per- 
“ former of the solemn sacrifice.” 

In like manner he spreads kum grass on the northern side 
with the tips pointed to tlie east, reciting the prayer which 
precedes a lecture of the Atharvan: “May divine waters be 
“auspicious to us,” etc. 

Exciting the fire and sprinkling water on it, he must 
offer with his hands food smeared with clarified butter, three 
several times saying, “Earth, Sky, Heaven!” [190] He 
then makes five similar oblations to the regent of fire; to the 
god of medicine; to the assembled deities; to the lord of 
created beings; and, lastly, to the Creator of the universe. 
He concludes the sacrament of the Gods with six oblations, 
reciting six prayers. 1. “Fire! thou dost expiate a siu 
“against the Gods [arising from any failure in divine wor- 
“ ship] : may this oblation bo efficacious.” 2. “ Thou dost 
“ expiate a sin against man [arising from a failure in hos- 
“pitality].” 3. “ Thou dost expiate a sin against the manes 
“ [from a failure in the performance of obsequies].” 4. “ Thou 
“ dost expiate a sin against my own soul [arising from any 
“blameablo act].” 5. “Thou dost expiate repeated sins.” 
6. “ Thou dost expiate every sin I have committed, whether 
“wilfully or unintentionally: may this oblation be efficacious.” 

He then worships fire, making an oblation to it with this 
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prayer: “ Fire ! seven are tliy fuels; seven thy tongues; seven 
“ thy holy sages; seven thy beloved abodes; seven ways do 
“seven sacrificers worship thee. Thy sources are seven. Ee 
“content with this clarified butter. May this oblation be 
“ efidcacious.”' 

[191] About this time lie extinguishes the Rahslioghna, or 
lamp lighted previously to the presenting of oblations to the 
Gods and. to the manes. It was liglited for the purpose of 
repelling evil spirits, and is now extinguished with this text: 
“ In solemn acts of religion, whatever fails through the negli- 
“ gence of those who perform the ceremony, may bo perfected 
“ solely through meditation on Vishnu.” 

The Brdlmcnui should next ofl'er the residue of the oblation 
to spirits, going round to the diflerent places where such ob¬ 
lations ought to be made, sweeping each spot with his hand, 
sprinkling water on it, and placing there lumps of food. Near 
the spot where the vessel of water stands he presents three 
such oblations, saying, “Salutation to rain; to water; to the 
“earth.” At both doors of his house he makes offerings to 
Dhatri and Vidhatri, or Erahma, the protector and creator. 
Towards the eight principal points of the compass he places 
offerings, sevcr.ally adding salutation to them and to the 
regents of them. In the middle of the house he presents 
oblations, with salutation to Erahma, to the sky, and to the 
sun. Afterwards he offei's similar oblations to all the Gods; 


^ The commentator enumoriitcs ilic seven tongues of fire, Pravaha^ Avaha^ 
Tjdv((ha^ SamvaJia, Vivalia, Varicaha^ Aivnh" (or else Atuivahd) ; all of which 
imply the power of conveying oblation.s to tlio deities to whom olferings arc made. 
The seven holy sagos and sacrificers are the Jlotri^ MoUnicanmay BnUnuond^ 
chlian.si, Achhdi'dka^ Potri, Keshtrii and AtjnUlhra ; that is, the seven ofiieiating 
priests at very solemn sacrifices. Tliey worship fire seven ways by the Agin- 
shtoma and other sacrifices. The seven abodes are the names of the seven worlds: 
and fire is called in the Vedoy sapfachitikfty wiiioh seems to allude to seven con¬ 
secrated hearths. In the sixteen verses called I’anrushay whicli liave been already 
quoted, the names of the seven w'orlds, thrice rejicated, are understood to he meant 
by the thrice seven fuels i and the seven oceans arc the scvcii moats surrounding 
the altar. Fire, like tlie sun itself, is supposed to emit .seven rays: this perhaps 
may account for the number seven being so often repeated. [Vaj. S. xvii. 79.] 
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to all beings ; to twilight; and to the lord of all beings. He 
then shifts the sacrificial cord, and looking towards the south, 
and dropping one knee, he presents an oblation to the manes 
of ancestors, saying, “ Salutation to progenitors: may this 
“ancestral food be acceptable.” This ceremony is not con¬ 
stantly practised, though directed in some rituals; but the 
residue of the oblation to the Gods must be left on a clean 
spot of ground as an oblation to all beings, intended, however, 
for dogs and crows in particular. It is presented with the 
following prayer, which is token from the Purc'mas: “May 
“ Gods, men, cattle, bird.s, demigods, benevolent genii, ser 
“ pents, demons, departed spirits, bloodthirsty [162] savages, 
“trees, and all who desire food given by me;” 2. “May 
“reptiles, insects, flies, and all hungry beings, or spirits con- 
“cernod in this rite, obtain eontentment from this food left for 
“them by me, and may they become happy;” 8. “May they, 
“who have neither mother, nor father, nor kinsman, nor food, 
“nor means of obtaining it, be satisfied with that which is 
“offered by mo on this spot.for their eontentment, and be 
“ cheerful.” Or the following prayer may be used: “ To 
“animals who night and day roam in search of food offered to 
“the sj)irits, he who desires nourishment, should give some- 
“ thing: may the lord of nourishment grant it unto me.” 

He concludes by performing a lustration similar to that 
which has been already noticed, but much shorter. After 
thus completing the other sacraments, the householder should 
present food to his guests; that is, to any person who claims 
his hospitality. When he has thus allotted out of the food 
prepared for his own repast, one portion to the Gods, a second 
to progenitors, a third to all beings, and a fourth to his guests, 
he and his family may then, and not before, consume the re¬ 
maining portion of the food. Whenever a spiritual preceptor, 
a devotee or an officiating priest, a bridegroom, or a particular 
friend, comes as a guest, he is received with honours, which 
will be described among the nuptial ceremonies. In the en- 
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tertainment of other guests no religious rites are performed, 
nor any prayers recited. 

The householder is enjoined to give daily alms; but no 
particular time is prescribed for the distribution of them; he 
is simply directed to give food to religious mendicants wlien- 
ever they come to his door; but e.spccially if they come at the 
time when food is ready for Ins own meal. On the authority 
of the Purunas, it is also a common practice to feed a cow 
before the householder breaks his own [193] fast.^ He 
either presents grass, w.ater, .and corn to her with this text, 
“ Daughter of Surablu, framed of five elements, auspicious, 
“pure, holy, sprung from the ,sun, accept this food given by 
“me; salutation unto thee:” or else lie conducts the kine 
to grass, saying, “ May cows, wlio arc mothers of the tliree 
“ worlds and daughters of .Surabhi, and wlio arc beneficent, 
“pure, and holy, accept the food given by me.” 

Some BrdhmcnuiH do still further abridge the compendious 
ceremony called Vaiswadcra. They offer perfumes and flowers 
to fire; and make five oblatioms, out of the food prepared for 
their own use, to Brahma, to the lord of created beings, to 
the household fire, to Ivasyapa, and to Anumati, dropping 
each oblation on fire, or on water, or on tlio ground, with the 
usual addition, “ May this oblation be efficacious.” They 
then make offerings to all beings, by placing a few lumps of 
food at the door, or on a quadrangular .spot near the fire, with 

* The adov.'ition of a row is not. unconmion. This u'orship oonsists in pre- 
sonting flowers to her, wa.shiii" her feet, etc. It is entirely different from the 
practice lierc noticed. Both seem to he founded on tlie .superstitious notion, that 
the favour of Snrahhi (the boon-;;rantiiifr cow'; may he paineil by showing liind- 
ness to her offspring. The story of Vnsishtha’s cow, Nandini, attended by the 
king Dilipa for the sake of obtaining a boon tbiougli her means, is a pretty fable 
grounded on this notion. It is be.autifully told by Kalid.'isa in the liughmansa. 
I cannot refrain from mentioning another fable of a cow named BabuKi, whose 
expostulations with a tiger, pleading to him to spare her life, form the only 
admired passage in the Idhiisas, or collection of stories .supposed to be related by 
Bhlmasena [Bli'isbma ?], while he lay at the point of death wounded with innumer¬ 
able arrows. The fourth day of A'swiiia is sacred to this cow, and named from her 
Bahuld-chaturihi. Images of her and of her calf are worshipped; and the extract 
from the llihdsas is on that day read with great solemnity. [Aufr. Cat. p. 5, i.] 
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a salutation to Dhatri, etc., and they immediately proceed to 
their own repast. 

Here too, as in every other matter relating to private [194] 
morals, the Hindu legislators and tlie authors of the Purdnas 
have heaped together a multitude of precepts, mostly trivial, and 
not unfrequently absurd. Some of them relate to diet; they 
prohibit many sorts of food altogether, and forbid the constant 
use of others : some regard tlie acceptance of food, which 
must on no account be received if it be given with one hand, 
nor without a leaf or dish; some again prescribe the hour at 
which the two daily meals which are allowed should bo eaten 
(namely, in tlie forenoon and in the evening); others enumerate 
the places (a boat, for example) where a Hindu must not eat, 
and specify the persons (his sons and the inmates of his house) 
with whom he should eat, and those (his wife, for instance) 
with whom he should not. The lawgivers have been no less 
particular in directing the posture in which the Hindu must 
sit; the quarter towards which he ought to look, and the precau¬ 
tions he should take to insulate himself, as it were, during his 
meal, lest he be contaminated by the touch of some undetected 
sinner, wlio may be present. To explain even in a cursory 
manner the objects of all these, would be tedious; but the 
mode in which a Hindu takes his repast, conformably with 
such injunctions as are most cogent, may bo briefly stated, and 
with this I shall close the present essay. 

After washing his hands and feet, and sipping wmter with¬ 
out swaliowing it, he sits down on a stool or cushion (but not 
on a couch nor on a bed) before his plate, which must be placed 
on a clean spot of ground that has been w'iped and smoothed 
in a quadrangular form, if he be a Brdhmana; a triangular 
one, if he be a Kshalriya; circular, if he be a Vaist/a; and 
in the shape of a crescent, if he belojig to the fourth tribe. 
When the food is first brought in, he is required to bow to it, 
raising both hands in the form of humble salutation to his 
forehead; and he should add, “ May this be always ours: ” 
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that is, may food never [195] be deficient. When he has sitten 
down, he should lift the plate with his left hand and bless the 
food, saying, “ Thou art invigorating.” He sots it down, 
naming the three worlds. Or if the food be handed to him, 
he says, “ May heaven give thee,” and then accepts it with 
these words, “ The earth accepts thee.” llefore ho begins 
eating, he must move his hand round the plate, to insulate it, 
or his own person rather, from the rest of the company. He 
next offers five lumps of food to Yama by five dift’ercnt titles; 
he sips and swallows water; lie makes five oblations to breath 
by five distinct names. Prana, Vi/dita, Aimna, Samdna, and 
TJddna; and lastly, he wets both eyes. Ho then eats his 
repast in silence, lifting the food with ail the fingers of his 
right hand, and aftcrw'ards again sips water, saying, “ Ambro- 
“ sial fluid ! thou ijrt the couch of Vishnu and of food.” 

NOTES. 

(A.)‘ 

[196] That Hindus belong to various sects is universally 
known ; but their characteristic differences are not perhaps so 
generally understood. Five great sects exclusively worship a 
single deity ; one recognizes the live divinities wliioh are adored 
by the other sects respectively, but tlie followers of this com¬ 
prehensive scheme mostly select one object of daily devotion, 
and pay adoration to other deities on particular occasions only. 
Even they deny the charge of polytheism, and repel the im¬ 
putation of idolatry; they justify the practice of adoring the 
images of celestial spirits, by arguments similar to those 
which have been elsewhere employed in defence of angel and 
imago worship. If the doctrines of the Veda, and even those 
of the Pardnas, be closely examined, the Hindu theology will 

' [For further information see Wilson’s ‘Eeligious Sects of the Hindiis’ (Works, 
Tol. i.).] 
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be found consistent with monotheism, though it contain the 
seeds of polytheism and idolatry. I shall take some future 
occasion of enlarging on this topic: I have here only to 
remark, that modern Hindus seem to misunderstand the 
numerous texts, which declare the unity of the godhead, and 
the identity of Vishnu, Siva, the Sun, etc. Their thcologists 
have entered into vain disputes on the question, which among 
the attributes of God shall be deemed characteristic and pre¬ 
eminent. Sankara-acharya, the celebrated commentator on 
the Veda, contended for the attributes of Siva, and founded or 
confirmed the sect of Saivas, who worship Mahadeva as the 
supreme being, and deny the independent existence of Vishnu 
and other deities. Madhava'-acharya and Vallabha-acharya 
have in like manner established the sect of Vaishnavas, who 
adore Vishnu as God. The Saiiras (less iiumerous than the 
two sects above mentioned) worship the Sun, and acknowledge 
no other divinity. The [197] Ganapatjias adore Ganesa, as 
uniting in his person all the attributes of the deity. 

Before I notice the fifth sect, I must remind the reader that 
the Hindu mythology has personified the abstract and active 
powers of the divinity, and has ascribed sexes to these mytho¬ 
logical personages. The Sakti, or energy of an attribute of 
God, is female, and is fabled as the consort of that personified 
attribute. The Saldi of Siva, whose emblem is the phallus, 
is herself typified by tlie female organ. This the Sdktas 
worship ; some figuratively, others literally. 

Vopadeva, the re.al author of the Sri Bhdgamth,^ has en¬ 
deavoured to reconcile all the sects of Hindus by reviving the 
doctrines of Vyasa. He recognizes all the deities, but as 
subordinate to the supreme being, or rather as attributes or 
manifestations of God. A new sect has been thus formed, 
and is denominated from that modern Ptirdna. But the 
numerous followers of it do not seem to have well apprehended 

* [Rather Madhwa or Madhu, cf. Wilson’s Hindu Stets, Works, i. 139-150.] 

’ [Cf. Wilson’s Preface to the transl. of the Vishnu Purana, pp. xlv.-li.] 
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the doctrines they profess : they incline much to real poly¬ 
theism, but do at least reject the derogatory notions of the 
divinity, which the other sects seem to have adopted. 

The Vaishnavas, though nominally worshippers of Vishnu, 
are in fact votaries of deified heroes. The Gokulasthm (one 
branch of this sect) adore Krishna, while the Ramanujas 
worship Ramachandra. Both have again branched into three 
sects. One consists of the exclusive worshippers of Krishna, 
and these only are deemed true and orthodox Vaishnavas; 
another joins his flrvourite Radha with the hero. A third, 
called Rudhdvnllahhi, adores Radha only, considering her as 
the active power of Vishnu. Tlio followers of these last- 
mentioned sects have adopted the singular practice of present¬ 
ing to their own wives tl>e oblations intended for the goddess ; 
and those among them who [108] follow the left-handed path 
(there is in most sects a right-handed or decent path, and a left- 
handed or indecent mode of worship), require their wives to be 
naked when attending them at their devotions. 

Among the Rdmdnnjas, some worship Rama only; others 
Sit4; and others both Rama ami Sita. None of them practise 
any indecent mode of worship; and they all, like the Gokul- 
asthas, as well as the followers of the Bhdgavata, delineate on 
their foreheads a double upright line with chalk, or with sandal¬ 
wood, and a red circlet with red sanders, or with turmeric and 
lime; but the Rdmdnujas add an upright red line in the 
middle of the double white one. 

The Sairas are all worshippers of 8iva and Bhav4ni con¬ 
jointly, and they adore the /iiiga or compound tj’-pe of this 
god and goddess, as the Vaishnavas do the image of Lakshmi- 
narayana. There are no exclusive worshippers of Siva besides 
the sect of naked gymnosophists called Lingis ; and the ex¬ 
clusive adorers of the goddess are the Sdktas. In this last- 
mentioned sect, as in most others, there is a right-handed and 
decent path, and a left-handed and indecent mode of worship : 
but the indecent worship of this sect is most grossly so, and 
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consists of unbridled debauchery with wine and women. This 
profligate sect is supposed to be numerous though unavowed.^ 
In most parts of India, if not in all, they are held in deserved 
detestation ; and even the decent Sdktas do not make public 
profession of their tenets, nor wear on their foreheads the 
mark of the sect, lest they should be suspected of belonging 
to the other branch of it. The sacrifice of cattle before idols 
is peculiar to this sect. 

The Savvas and Sdktas delineate on their foreheads three 
horizontal lines with ashes obtained, if possible, from the 
[199] hearth on which a consecrated fire is perpetually 
maintained; they add a red circlet, wliich the Sutras make 
with red sanders, and which the Sdktas, when they avow them¬ 
selves, mark either with saffron or with turmeric and borax. 

The Saiiras are true worshippers of the sun; some of them, 
it seems, adore the dormant and active energies of the planet 
conjointly. This sect, which is not very numerous, is dis¬ 
tinguished by the use of red sanders for the horizontal triple 
line, as well as for the circlet on their foreheads. 

The Odnapatyas have branched into two sects; ® the one 
worships Suddha Ganapati, the other Uchchhishta Ganapati. 
The followers of the latter sect pronounce their prayers with 
their mouths full of victuals (whence the denomination of 
the deity worshipped by them).^ The Gunapnfyas are dis¬ 
tinguished by the use of red minium for the circlet on their 
foreheads. The family of Brdhmanas, residing at Chinchwer 
near Piina, and enjoying the privilege of an hereditary incar¬ 
nation of Ganesa from father to son, probably belongs to this 
sect. We may hope for more information on this curious 

* They are avowed in some provinces. [Cf. Wilson, Him/u Sects, 240-262.] 

® [In the S'ankara-digvij.nya, 1.5-18, we have six sects of the Gannpatyas, 
who are described as respectively worship[)ing Maha-gimapati, Ilaridra-ganapati, 
Uchchhishta-ganapati, Navain'ta-ganapati, Swarna-ganapati, and Santana-gai.a- 
pati.] 

® [The pseudo-Anandagiri explains the name uchchhishta (‘left food, remainder’) 
as derived from the fact that both the sections into which this sect was divided, 
the exoteric and the esoteric or Hairamba, alike followed the left-handed path.] 
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instance of priestcraft and credulity, from the inquiries made 
on tlie spot b}’- the gentlemen of the embassy fronj Bombay, 
who lately visited that place.' 

Before I conclude this note (concerning which it should be 
remarked, that the information here collected rests chiefly on 
the authority of verbal communications), I must add, that the 
left-handed path or indecent worship of the several sects, 
especially that of the Sul, fas, i.s founded on the Tantras, which 
are, for this reason, held in disestcem. I was misinformed 
when I described them as constituting a branch of literature 
highly esteemed though much neglected. (As. Res. vol, v. 
p. 54.)^ The reverse would liave been more exact.^ 


(B.) 

[200] This prayer, when used upon other occasions, is 
thus varied, “ Salutation unto you, 0 fathers, and unto the 
“saddening season,” etc. The six seasons, in the order in 
which they are here named, are the hot, dewy, rainy, flowery, 
frosty, and sultry seasons. One is indicated in this passage 
by the name of the month with which it begins; and a text of 
the Veda, alluded to by the late Sir William Jones, in his 
observations on the lunar year of the Hindus (As. Res. vol. 
iii. p. 258), specifics Tapas and Tapasya, the lunar (not the 
solar) May ha and Phdignna, as corresponding with Sisira; 
that is, with the dewy .season. The text in question shall be 
subjoined to this note, because it may serve to prove that the 
Veda, from which it is extracted (Apastamba’s copy of the 
Yajurveda usually denominated the black Yajas), cannot be 
much older than the observation of the colures recorded by 

' [Asiatic Researches, vii. pp. 383 -397.] • [L»/rn, vol. ii. p. 158.] 

^ [For an account of the Tantras see an interesting review of the first edition of 
the Prinatoshim, in the ‘Friend of India’ (qu.arterly series), vol. iii. pp. 611- 
631, Serampore, 1825, and Aufrecht, Jiodl. Catal. pp. 88-110; cf. also the 
Prdnatoshini, 2nd ed. Calcutta, 1859.] 
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Parasara (see As. Res. vol. ii. p. 268 and 393), wliicli must 
Lave been made nearly 1391 years before the Christian era 
(As. Res. vol. V. p. 288). According to the Veda, the lunar 
Madlm. and Mddhava, or Chaitra and Vaisdlcha, correspond 
with Vasanta or the spring. Now the lunar Chaitra, here 
meant, is the primary lunar mouth, beginning from the con¬ 
junction which precedes full moon in or near Chitrd, and 
ending with the conjunction which follows it. Vaisukha does 
in like manner extend from the conjunction which precedes 
full moon in or near Visdkhd to that whicli follows it. The 
five nakshatras, Hasta, Chitrd, Sudti, Visdkhd and Anurddhd, 
comprise all the asterisms in which the full moons of Chaitra 
and Vaisdkha can happen; and these lunar months may there¬ 
fore fluctuate between the first degree of XJttara Phalgum and 
the last of Jyeshthd. Consequently the season of Vasanta 
might begin at soonest when the sun was in the [201] middle 
of Purva Bhddrapada, or it might end at latest when the sun 
was in the middle of Mrigasiras. It appears, then, that the 
limits of Vasanta are Pisces and Taurus; that is Mina and 
Vrisha. (This corresponds with a text wliich I shall forth¬ 
with quote from a very ancient Hindu author.) Now if the 
place of the equinox did then correspond with the position 
assigned by Parasara to the colurcs, Vasanta might end at 
the soonest seven or eight days after the equinox, or at latest 
thirty-eight or thirty-nine days; and on a medium (that is 
when the full moon happened in the middle of Chitrd'), twenty- 
two or twenty-three days after the vernal equinox. This agrees 
exactly with the real course of the seasons; for the rains do 
generally begin a week before tlie summer solstice, but their 
commencement does vary, in different years, about a fortnight 
on either side of that period. It seems therefore a probable 
inference, that such was the position of the equinox when the 
calendar of months and seasons was adjusted as described in 
this passage of the Veda. Hence I infer the probability^ that 
tile Vedas were not arranged in their present form earlier than 
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the fourteenth century before the Chri.stian era. This, it must 
be acknowledged, is vague and conjectural j but, if the Vedas 
were compiled in India so early as the commencement of the 
astronomical Kali yaga, the sca.sons must have then corre¬ 
sponded with other months; and the passage of the Veda, 
which shall be forthwith cited, must have disagreed with the 
natural course of the seasons at the very time it was written. 

I shall now quote the passage so often alluded to in this 
note.* “ Madlius cha Mudliavas cha VdsantiMo ritii; Sakras 
“ cha Sackis cha graishmuc ritii; Nahhas cha Kabhasyai cha 
“ vdrshikdv ritu; Ishas chorjas cha suraddv ritii; Sahas cha 
“ Sahasyas cha haiiiiantikdc ritii; Tapas cha Tapasyas cha 
“ hih'rdv ritii.” ‘ Madhu [202] and Mddhava are the two 
‘ portions of the season Vasanta (or the spring); Sukra and 
‘ Suchi, of grishma (or the hot season); Nahhas and Nahhasya, 
‘ of rarsha (or the rainy season); I/as and UJas,^ of ktrad (or 
‘the sultry season); and Sahas and Sahasya, of hemanta (or 
‘ the frosty season); and Tapas and Tapasya, of sisira (or the 
‘ dewy season).’ 

All authors agree that Madhu signihos the month of Chaitra; 
Mddhava the month of Vaisdkha, and so forth. These names 
are so explained in dictionaries and by astronomical writers, 
as well as by the commentators on this and other passages, 
where these names of the months are employed. The author 
now before me (Divakara-bhatta) expressly says, that this 
text of the Veda relates to the order of the seasons accord¬ 
ing to the lunar months. lie proves it by quoting a text of 
the Taittiriya Yajurveda, and afterwards cites the following 
passage from Baudhayana respecting the seasons measured by 
solar-sidereal time, “ Mina-Meshayor Mesha- Vrishabhayor t'd 
“ vasantah,” etc. “ Vasanta corresponds with Mina and 
‘■'■Mesha, or with Mvsha and Vrisha,” etc. It should be 
observed, that the secondary lunar month, which begins 
and ends with full-moon, cannot be here meant; because this 
' [Taitt. S. iv. 4. 11. 1.] * [Rather ‘ Isha and N'r/h.’] 
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mode of reckonins: has never been universal, and the use of 
it is limited to countries situated to the northward of the 
Yindhya range of hills, as I learn from the following passage 
of the Trikanda-mandana: “ The lunar month also is of two 
“sorts, commencing either with the light fortnight or with the 
“ dark one. Some do not admit the month which begins with 
“ the dark fortnight; and even by them who do, it is not 
“ admitted on the south of the Yindhya mountains.” ^ 

' [On this note cf. pp. 99, 12G-13L] 
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VT. 

ON THE RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES OF THE 
HINDUS, AND OF THE BRAHMANS ESPE¬ 
CIALLY. 


ESSAY III. 


[From tho Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. pp. 288—311. 
Calcutta, 1801. 4to.] 


[20-3] Hospitality has been already mentioned in the 
preceding Essa}’', as one of the five great sacraments which 
constitute the daily duty of a Hindu. The formal reception 
of such guests as are entitled to pcculi.ar honour was reserved 
for the subject of the present tract. Tho religious rites, inter¬ 
mixed with acts of courtesy, whicli arc pi-actised by way of 
formal hospitality, are nearly the same, whether it be high 
rank, a venerable profession, or cordial friendship, which en¬ 
titles the guest to be welcomed with distinction, They chiefly 
consist in presenting to him a stool to sit on, water for ablu¬ 
tions, and honey mixed with other food for refreshment. It 
seems to have been anciently the custom to slay a cow on 
this occasion; and a guest was therefore called goglma, or 
cow-killer.' Imperfect traces of this custom remain in the 
hospitable ceremonies which I shall now describe from the 
ritual of Brdhmanas who use the Sdmaveda. As the marriage 
ceremony opens with the solemn reception of tho bridegroom 
by the father of the bride, this part of the nuptial solemnity 
' [Cf. Panini, lii. 4, 73 ] 
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may be fitly cliosen as an example of hospitable rites. It will 
furnish occasion too for proceeding to describe the whole of the 
marriage ceremony. i 

[204] Having previously performed the obsequies of an¬ 
cestors, as is usual upon any accession of good fortune, the 
father of the bride sits down to await the bridegroom’s arrival, 
in the apartment prepared for the purpose; and at the time 
chosen for it, according to the rules of astrology. The jewels 
and other presents intended for him are placed there; a cow 
is tied on the northern side of the apartment; and a stool or 
cushion, and other furniture for the reception of the guest, are 
arranged in order. On his approach, the bride’s hither rises 
to welcome him, and recites the following prayer, while the 
bridegroom stands before him : “ May she [who supplies ob- 
“ lations for] religious worship, who constantly follows licr calf, 
“and who was the milch cow when Yama was [the votary], 
“ abound with milk, and fulfil our wishes, year after year.” 

This prayer is seemingly intended for the consecration of 
the cow, which is let loose in a subsequent stage of the cere¬ 
mony, instead of slaying her, as apjiears to liave been anciently 
the custom. The commentator, whose gloss has been followed 
in this version of the text, introduces it by the remai'k, that a 
guest entitled to honourable reception is a spiritual preceptor, 
a priest, an ascetic, a prince, a bridegroom, a friend, or in 
short any one, to welcome whose arrival a cow must be tied 
for the purpose of slaying her, whence a guest is denominated 
goghna, or cow-killer. The prayer seems to contain an allu¬ 
sion, which I cannot better explain than by quoting a passage 
from Kalidasa’s poem entitled Raghuvansa, where Vasishtha 
informs the king Dillpa that the cow Surabhi, who was offended 
by his neglect, cannot be now appeased by eourtesy shown to 
herself, because she remains in a place inaccessible to him : 
“Prachetas is performing a tedious sacrifice; to supply the 

1 [For a fuller account of the old marriage ceremonies see Dr. E. Haas in Ind. 
Siiidien, vol. v. pp. 267-412.] 
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“oblations of wliicli, Surabhi now abides in the infernal 
“ region, whose gates are guarded by huge serpents.” 

[205] After the prayer above mentioned has been medi¬ 
tated, the bridegroom sits down on a stool or cushion, which 
is presented to him. He first recites a text of the Yajurveda : 
“I step on this for the sake of food and other benefits, on this 
“ variously splendid footstool.” The bride’s father presents 
to him a cushion made of twenty leaves of kusa grass, holding 
it up with both hands, and exclaiming, “ The cushion! the 
“cushion! the cushion!” The bridegroom replies, “I accept 
“the cushion,” and, taking it, places it on the ground under 
his feet, while he recites the following prayer: “May those 
“ plants over wliich Soma presides, and which are variously 
“ dispersed on the earth, incessantly grant me happiness while 
“this cushion is placed under my feet.” Another is presented 
to him, which he accepts in the same manner, saying, “ May 
“ those numerous plants over which Soma presides, and which 
“ are salutary a hundred difterent ways, incessantly grant me 
“happiness while I sit on this cushion.” Instead of these 
prayers, which are peculiar to the Brdhmanas that use the 
Sdmaveda, the following text is commonly recited : “ 1 obscure 
“my rivals, as the sun does other luminaries; 1 tread on this, 
“as the type of him who injures me.” 

The bride’s fatlier next offers a vessel of water, thrice ex¬ 
claiming, “Water for ablutions!” The bridegroom declares 
his acceptance of it, and looks into the vessel, saying, “ Geue- 
“rous water! I view thee; return in the form of fertilizing 
“rain from him, from whom thou dost proceed:” that is, 
from the sun; for it is acknowledged, says the commentator, 
that rain proceeds from vapours raised by the heat of the sun. 
The bridegroom takes up water in tlie palms of both hands 
joined together, and throws it on his left foot, saying, “ I 
“ wash my left foot, and fix prosperity in this realm: ” he 
also throws water on his other foot, saying, “ I wash my right 
“ foot, and introduce pros[206]perity into this realm: ” and 
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he then throws water on both feet, saying, “ I wash first one 
“and then the other, and lastly both feet, that the realm may 
“thrive and intrepidity be gained.” The following is the 
text of the Yajus, which is generally used instead of the pre¬ 
ceding prayers; “Thou dost afford various elegance; I accept 
“ thee, who dost so : afford it for the ablution of my feet.” 

An arghya (that is, water, rice, and durvd grass, in a conch, 
or in a vessel shaped like one, or rather like a boat) is next 
presented to the bridegroom in a similar manner, and accepted 
by him with equal formality. He pours the water on his own 
head, saying, “Thou art the splendour of food; through thee 
“ nnay I become glorious.” This prayer is taken from the 
Yajus; but the followers of that Veda use different texts, 
accepting the arghya with this prayer, “Ye are waters («p); 
“ through you may I obtain {ap) all my wishes: ” and pour¬ 
ing out the water with this text, “ I dismiss you to the ocean; 
“ return to your source, harmless unto me, most excellent 
“ waters ! but my beverage is not poured forth.” 

A vessel of water is then offered by the bride’s father, who 
thrice exclaims, “ Take water ’to be sipped : ” the bridegroom 
accepts it, saying, “Thou art glorious, grant me glory;” or 
else, “Conduct me to glory, endue me witli splendour, render 
“ me dear to all people, make me owner of cattle, and preserve 
“ me unhurt in all my limbs.” 

The bride’s father fills a vessel with honey, curds, and 
clarified butter; he covers it with another vessel, and presents 
it to the bridegroom, exclaiming three times, “ Take the 
“ madhuparka.” The bridegroom accepts it, places it on the 
ground, and looks into it, saying, “ Thou art glorious; may 
“ I become so.” He tastes the food three times, saying, 
“ Thou art the sustenance of the glorious; thou art the 
“ nourishment of the splendid: thou art the food of the 
[207] “ fortunate; grant me prosperity.” He then silently 
eats until he be satisfied. 

Although these texts be taken from the Yajus, yet other 
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prayers from tlio same Veda are used by the sects which 
follow it. While looking into tlie vessel, the bridegroom says, 
“I view thee with the eye of tlie sun [who draws unto him- 
“ self what he contemplates].” On accepting the mudhu- 
parka the bridegroom says, “ I take tlieo with the assent of 
“ the generous sun; with the arm.s of both sons of Ainini: 
“with the hands of the cherishing luminary.” He mixes it, 
saying, “ May I mix thee, O venerable present! and remove 
“whatever might bo liurtful in tlie eating of thee.” Tie tastes 
it three times, saying, “ May I eat that sweet, best, and 
“ nouri.sliing form of honey; which i.s the sweet, best, and 
“nourishing form of iioney; and may I thus become ex- 
“ cellent, swcot-tcrnpcrcd, and well nourished by food.” After 
eating until he bo satisfied, and after sipping water, he touches 
his mouth and other parts of his body with his hand, saying, 
“ May there be speech in my mouth, breath in my nostrils, 
“sight in my eye-balls, hearing in my ears, strength in my 
“arms, firmness in my thighs; may my limbs and members 
“remain unhurt together with my soul.” 

Presents suitable to the rank of the parties are then pre¬ 
sented to the guest. At the marriage ceremony, too, the 
bride is formally given by her father to the bridegroom, in 
this stage of the solemnity according to .some rituals, but later 
according to otiicr.s. The hospitable rites are then concluded 
by letting loose the cow at the intercession of the guest. A 
barber who attends for that jmrpose, exclaims, “ The cow! 
“the cow!” Upon which the guest pronounces this text: 
“Release the cow from the fetters of Varuna. May she 
“subdue my foe; may she destroy the enemies of both him 
“ (the host] [and me]. Dismiss [208] the cow, that she 
“may cat grass and drink water.” When the cow lias been 
released the guest thus addresses her: “I have earnestly 
“ entreated this prudent person [or, according to another intcr- 
'''■ pretation of the, text, each docile person], saying, kill not the 
“ innocent harmless cow, who is mother of Rudras, daughter of 
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“Vasus, sister of i^dityas, and the source of ambrosia.” In 
the Yajurveda the following prayer is added to this text: 
“ May she expiate my sins and his (naming the host). Re- 
“ lease her that she may graze.” It is evident that the 
guest’s intercessions imply a practice, become obsolete, of 
slaying a cow for the purposes of ho.spitality. 

While the bridegroom is welcomed with these ceremonies, or 
more properly before his arrival, the bride bathes during the 
recital of the following texts. Three vessels of water are 
severally poured on her head, with three different prayers. 1. 
“ Love ! I know thy name. Thou art called an intoxicating 
“ beverage. Bring [the bridegroom] happily. For tlieo was 
“ framed the inebriating draught. Fire! thy best origin is 
“ here. Through devotion wort thou created. May this obla- 
“ tion be efficacious.” 2. “ Damsel! I anoint this thv genera- 
“ tive organ with honey, because it is the second mouth of the 
“ Creator; by that thou subduest all males, though unsubdued; 
“ by that thou art lively, and dost hold dominion. May this 
“ oblation be efficacious.” 3. klay the primeval ruling 
“ sages, who framed the female organ, as a fire that consumeth 
“ flesh, and thereby framed a procreating juice, grant the pro- 
“ lific power, tliat proceeds from the three-horned [bull] and 
“ from the sun. May this oblation be efficacious.” To eluci¬ 
date the first of these texts the commentator cites the following 
passage: “ The sage Vasishtha, the regent of the moon, the 
“ ruler of heaven, the preceptor of the Gods, and the great 
“ forefather of all beings, however [209] old in the practice of 
“ devotion and old by the progress of age, were deluded by 
“ women. Liquors distilled from sugar, from grain, and from 
“ the blossoms of Bassia, are three .sorts of intoxicating drinks : 
“ the fourth is woman, by whom this world is deluded. One 
“ who contemplates a beautiful woman becomes intoxicated, 
“ and so does he who quaffs an inebriating beverage : woman 
“ is called an inebriating draught, because she intoxicates by 
“ her looks.” To explain the second text, the same author 
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quotes a passage of the Veda, intimating that Brahma has two 
mouths ; one containing all holiness, the other allotted for 
the production of all beings : 'for they are created from his 
mouth.’ 

After the bridegroom has tasted the Madhupayka presented 
to him, as above mentioned, the bride’s right hand is placed on 
his, both having been previously rubbed with turmeric or some 
other auspicious drug. A matron must bind both hands with 
kuki grass amidst tlie sound of cheerful music. To this part 
of the ceremony the author of the poem entitled Nakhadhhja 
has very prettily alluded, in describing the marriage of Nala 
and Damayanti (b. xvi. v. 13 and 14); ‘ As he tasted the 
^ Madhupnrka, which was pre.sented to him, those spectators 
‘ who had foresight reflected, “ He has begun the ceremonies 
‘ “ of an auspicious day, because he will quaff tlie honey of 
‘ “ Bhaimi’s lip. The bridegroom’.s hand e.xults in the 
‘ “ slaughter of foes; the bride’s hand has purloined its 
‘ “ beauty from the lotos ; it i.s for that reason probably that, 

‘ “ in this well-governed rc.alm of Vidarbha, both [guilty] 

‘ “ hands are fast bound with .strong kusa.” ’ 

The bride s father, bidding the attendant priests begin their 
acclamations, such as “happy day! auspicious be it! pro¬ 
sperity attend ! blessings! etc., takes a vessel of water 
containing tila'^ and kuki^ grass, and pours it on [210] the 
hands of the bride and bridegroom, after uttering tlic words, 
“ Oni iat sat ! ” “ God the existent! ” and after repeating at 

full length the names and design,ations of the bridngrooin, of 
the bride, and of himsclt ; and then .solemnlv declaiinrr, “ I 
‘ give unto thee this damsel adorned with jewels and protected 
“ by the lord of creatures.” The bridegroom replie.s, “ Well 
“ be it! The bride’s father afteiavards gives him a piece of 
gold, saying, “ I this day give thee this gold, as a fee for the 
“ purpose of completing the solemn donation made by me.” 
The bridegroom again says, “ Well be it! ” and then recites 
1 SuamuM Indicum. ^ Poa cynomroides. 
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this text: * “ Who gave her ? to whom did he give her? Love 
“ (or free consent) gave her. To love he gave her. Love was 
“ the giver. Love was the taker. Love ! may this be thine ! 
“With love may I enjoy her!” The close of the text is 
thus varied in the Sdmaveda: “ Love has pervaded the ocean. 
“ With love I accept her. Love ! may this be thine.” In 
the common rituals another prayer is directed to be likewise 
recited immediately after thus formally accepting the bride : 
“ May the ethereal element give thee. May earth accept thee.” 

Being thus affianced, the bride and bridegroom then walk 
fortli, while he thus addresses her: “May the regents of space, 
“ may air, the sun, and fire, dispel that anxiety which thou 
“ fcelcst in thy mind, and turn thy heart to me.” He proceeds 
thus, while they look at each other; “ Be gentle in thy aspect 
“ and loyal to thy husband ; be fortunate in cattle, amiable in 
“ thy mind, and beautiful in thy person; be mother of valiant 
“ sons ; bo fond of delights ; bo cheerful, and bring prosperity 
“ to our bipeds and quadrupeds, First [in a former birth] 
“ Sdma received thee; the sun next obtained thee; [in succes- 
“ sive transmigrations] the regent of fire was thy third 
“husband; thy fourth is a human being. Soma [211] gave 
“ her to the sun ; the sun gave her to the regent of fire; fire 
“ •'■ave her to me; with her he has given me wealth and male 
“ oft’spring. May she, a most auspicious cause of prosperity, 
“ never desert me,” etc.- 

It should seem that, according to these rituals, the bride- 

o-room o-ives a waistcloth and mantle to the bride before he is 
o o 

affianced to her; and the ceremony of tying the skirts of their 
mantles ])rccedes that of her father’s solemnly bestowing her 
on the bridegroom. But the ritual of the Sdinacedi priests 
makes the gift of the damsel precede the tying of the knot; 

1 [Vaj. S. vii. 48.] 

2 I omit tlio remainder of the text, which it would he indecorous to translate 
into a modern language. The literal sense of it is here subjoined in a Latin 
version: “ Ilia redammis accipito fnscinum nieuin, quod ego pcrainans introniittam 
in earn, multse qud illecebra) sistunt.” [Rig V. X. 85. 44, 40, 41. For the last 
verse cf. ib, 37.] 
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and, inconsistently enough, directs the mantles to be tied 
before the bridegroom has clothed the bride. After the dona¬ 
tion has been accepted as above mentioned, the bride’s father 
should tie a knot in the bridegroom’s mantle over the presents 
given with the bride, while the athanced pair are looking at 
each other. The cow is then released in the manner before 
described ; a libation of water is made ; and the bride’s fiither 
meditates the Giiyatn, and ties a knot with the skirts of the 
bride’s and bridegroom’s mantles, after saying, “Ye must be 
“inseparably united in matters of duty, wealth, and love.” 
The brideg room aftervvards clothes the bride with the follow¬ 
ing ceremonies. 

He goes to the principal apartment of the house, prepares a 
sacrificial fire in the u.sual mode, and hallows tlie implements 
of sacrifice. A friend of the bridegroom walks round the 
fire, bearing a jar of water, and stops on the soutli side of it; 
another does the same, and places himself on the I'ight hand of 
the first. The bridegroom then casts [212] four double hand¬ 
fuls of rice, mixed with leaves of kaui,^ into a flat basket; 
near it he places a stone and mullar, after formally touching 
them, and then entering the house, he causes the bride to be 
clothed with a new waistcloth and. scarf, while he recites the 
subjoined prayers; “ May those generous women who spun 
“and wound the thread, and who wove the warp and weft of 
“ this cloth, generously clothe thee to old age; long-lived 
“woman! put on this raiment.” “Clothe her: invest her 
“ with apparel: prolong her life to great age. Mayest thou 
“live a hundred years. A.s long as thou livest, amiable 
“woman! revere [that is, carefully preserve] beauty and 
“w'ealth.” The first of these prayers is nearly tlie same 
with that which is used by the followers of the Yajun, when 
the scarf is put on the bride’s shoulder. It is preceded by a 
different one, wliich is recited while tlie waistcloth is wrapped 
round her; “Mayest thou reach old age. Put on this raiment. 

■ Adinuiithera acuUala. 
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“ Be lovely: be chaste. Live a hundred years. Invite [that 
“is, preserve and obtain] beauty, wealth, and male offspring. 
“ Damsel! put on this apparel.” Afterwards the following 
prayer is recited: “ May the assembled gods unite our hearts. 
“ May the waters unite them. May air unite us. May the 
“ creator unite us. May the god of love unite us.” 

But, according to the followers of the Sumaveda, the bride¬ 
groom, immediately after the scarf has been placed on the 
bride’s shoulder, conducts her towards the sacrificial fire, 
saying, “Soma [the regent of the moon] gave her to the 
“ sun : ^ the sun gave her to the regent of fire: fire has given 
“her to me, and with Iicr, wealth and male offspring.” The 
bride then goes to the western side of the fire and [213] 
recites the following prayer, while she steps on a mat made of 
Vimna grass - and covered with silk : “ May our lord assign 
“ me the path by wliich I may reach tlie abode of my lord.” 
She sits down on tlio edge of the mat; and tlie bridegroom 
offers six oblations of clarified butter, reciting the following 
prayers, while the bride touches his shoulder with her right 
hand. 1, “May fire come, first among the godsj may it 
“ rescue her offspring from the fetters of death ; may Varuna, 
“king [of waters], grant that this woman should never be- 
“moan a calamity befalling her children.” 2. “May the 
“domestic perpetual fire guard her; may it render her pro- 
“geny long-lived; may she never be widowed; may she be 
“ mother of surviving children; may she experience the joy 
“of having male offspring.” 3. “May heaven protect thy 
“ back; may air, and the two sons of Aswini, protect thy 
“ thighs; may the sun protect thy children while sucking 
“thy breast; and Vrihaspati protect them until they wear 
“ clothes; and afterwards may the assembled gods protect 
“ them.” 4. “ May no lamentation arise at night in thy abode; 

^ Gimavishnu here explains Gandharha by the word Adilya^ which may signify 
the sun, or a deity in general. 

* Andropogon aromaticum or muricatum. 
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“ maj crying women enter other houses than thine; mayest 
“ thou never admit sorrow to tl»y breast; mayest thou prosper 
“ in thy husband’s house, blest with his survival, and viewing 
“cheerful children.” 5. “I lift barrenness, the death of 
“ children, sin, and every other evil, as I would lift a chaplet 
“ off thy head ; and I consign the fetters [of premature death] 
“to thy foes.” 6. “May death depart from me, and im- 
“ mortality come; may [Yama], the cliild of the sun, render 
“ me fearless. Death! follow a different path from that by 
“which we proceed, and from that which the gods travel. To 
“thee who seest and who he.arest, I call, saying, hurt not 
“our ofl'spring, nor our progenitors. [214] And may this 
“ oblation be efficacious.” The bridegroom then presents ob¬ 
lations, naming the three worlds, separately and conjointly, 
and offers either four or five oblations to fire and to the moon. 
The bride and bridegroom then rise up, and he passes from 
her left side to her right, and makes her join her hands in a 
hollow form. 

The rice,' which had boon put into a basket, is then taken 
up, and the stone is placed befoi’c the bride, who treads upon 
it with the point of her right foot, while the bridegroom re¬ 
cites this praver: “Ascend thi.s stone; be firm like this stone; 
“ distress my foe, and be not subservient to my enemies.’ 
The bridegroom then pours a ladlefnl of clarified butter on 
her hands; another person gives lier the rice, and two other 
ladlefuls of butter arc poured over it. She then separates her 
hands, and lets fall the rice on the fire, while the following 
text is recited; “ This woinnn, casting the rice into the fire, 
“says. May ray lord be long lived, may we live a hundred 
“ years, and may all my kiiisinen prosper: be this oblation 
“efficacious.” Afterwards the bridegroom walks round the 
fire, preceded by the bride, and reciting this text: “ The girl 

1 From this use of raw rice at the nuptial ceremony, arises the custom of pre- 
sentiufj rice, tinged witli turmeric, hy way of invitation to guests whose company 
is requested at a wedding. 
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“ goes from her parents to her husband’s abode, having strictly 
“ observed abstinence [for three days from factitious salt, etc.]. 
“ Damsel! by means of thee we repress foes, like a stream of 
“water.” The bride again treads on the stone, and makes 
another oblation of rice, while the subjoined prayer is recited: 
“ The damsel has worshipped the generous sun and the regent 
“ of fire; may he and the generous sun liberate her and me 
“ from this [family] ; be this oblation efiicacious.” Tliey 
afterwards walk round the fire as before. Four or five 
other oblations are made witli the same [215] ceremonies 
and prayers, varying only tlie title of the sun, who is here 
called Fushan, but was entitled Anjaman in the preceding 
prayer. The bridegroom then pours rice out of tlie basket 
into the fire, after pouring one or two ladlcfuls of butter on 
the edge of tho basket; with tliis offering he simply says, 
“ May this oblation to fire be efficacious.” 

The oblations and prayers directed by tlie Yajurveda, pre¬ 
vious to this period of the solemnity, are very different from 
those which have been here inserted from the Sdmaveda; and 
some of the ceremonies, which will be subsequently noticed, 
are anticipated by the priests, who follow the Vajiis. 

Twelve oblations are made with as many prayers. 1. “ May 
“ this oblation be efficacious, and happily conveyed to that 
“ being who is fire in the form of a celestial quirister, who is 
“accompanied by truth, and whose abode is truth; may he 
“ cherish our holy knowledge and our valour.” 2. “Efiicacious 
“be this oblation to those delightful plants, which are the 
“nymphs of that being who is fire in the form of a celestial 
“ quirister, who is accompanied by truth, and whose abode is 
“truth.” 3 and 4. The foregoing prayers are thus varied: 
“To that being who is the sun, in the form of a celestial 
“ quirister, and who consists wholly of the Sdmaveda.” “ Those 
“ enlivening rays, which are the nymphs of that sun.” 5 and 
C. “ That being who is the moon in the form of a celestial 
“ quirister, and who is a ray of the snn, and named Su&h- 
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mana." “Those asterisms which are the nymphs of the 
“ moon, and are called Bhekiiri.” i 7 and 8. “ That being who 
“ is air, constantly [216] moving and travelling every where.” 
“ Those waters which arc the nymphs of air, and are termed 
“invigorating.” 9 and 10. “That being who is the solemn 
“sacrifice in the form of a celestial (juirister; who cherishes all 
“beings, and whoso pace is elegant.” “Those sacrificial 
“ foes, which are the nymphs of the solemn sacrifice, and 
“are named thanksgivings.” 11 and 12. “That being who 
“ is mind in the form of a celestial quirister, who is the 
“supreme ruler of creatures, .and who is the fabricator of 
“ the universe.” “ Those holy strains {llich and Sdman) who 
“ ai’e the nymphs of mind, and arc named the means of attain- 
“ iug wishes.” 

Thirteen oblations are next presented, during the recital of 
as many portions of a single text. “ May the supreme ruler 
“ of creatures, who is glorious in his victories over [hostile] 
“armies, grant victory to Indra, the regent of rain. All 
“ creatures humbly bow to him ; for he is terrible: to him are 
“oblations due. May he grant me victory, knowledge, reflec- 
“ tion, regard, self-rule, skill, understanding, power, [returns 
“ of] the conjunction and opposition of the sun and moon, 
“and holy texts {Vrihat and R(dhniitara).” ^ 

Kighteen oblations are tlien oll’ered, while as many texts 
are meditated ; they differ only in the name of the deity that 
is invoked. 1. “May fire, lord of [living] beings, protect 
“me in respect of holiness, valour, and prayer, and in regard 
“ to ancient privileges, to this solemn rite, and to this invoca- 
“ tion of deities.” 2. “ May Indra, lord or regent of the 
“ eldest (that is, of the best of beings) protect me.” etc. 3. 

' This torm is not ospoundod by the commentator. Shn signifies an asterism: 
but the meaning of the compound term is not ol>vious. Simkmana bears some 
affinity to Sushumnu, mentioned in a former C5s,ay; but neither of these names is 
explained in the commentaries which I have eon-sulted. [The Vfy. S. xviii. 40 
reads Sushumnah ; IShcknrayah is exjdained by the Comm, as ‘ the enlighteners,’ 
i.e. the monn-beams.] 

• Texts of the Utiuutvcilam named. 
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“ Yama, lord of the earth.” 4. “Air, lord of the sky.” 5. 
“ The suu, lord of heaven.” 6. “ The moon, lord of stars.” 
7. “Vrihaspati, lord [that is, preceptor] of Brahma [and 
“other deities].” 8. “Mi[217]tra (the sun), lord of true 
“beings.” 9. “Varuna, lord of waters.” 10. “The ocean, 
“lord of rivers.” 11. “Food, lord of tributary powers.” 
12. “ Soma (the moon), lord of plants.” 13. “ Savitri (the 
“generative sun), lord of pregnant females.” 14. “Rudra 
“(Siva), lord of [deities, that bear the shape of] cattle.” 15. 
“ The fabricator of the universe, lord of forms.” 16. “ Vishnu, 
“ lord of mountains.” 17. “ Winds {Maruts), lords of {gams) 
“sets of divinities.” 18. “Fathers, grandfathers, remoter 
“ ancestors, more distant progenitors, their parents, and grand- 
“ sires.” 

Oblations are afterwards made, with prayers corresponding 
to those which have been already cited from tlie Sdmaveda. 
1. “ May fire come, first among the gods,” etc. 2. “ May the 
“ domestic perpetual fire guard her,” etc. 3. “ Fire, who dost 
“ protect such as perform sacrifices! grant us all blessings in 
“heaven and on earth: grant unto us that various and ex- 
“ccllent wealth, which is produced on this earth and in 
“ heaven.” 4. “ 0 best of luminaries ! Come, show us an easy 
“ path, that our lives may be uninjured. May death depart from 
“ me, and immortality come. May the child of the sun render 
“me fearless.” 5. “Death ! follow a different path,” etc. 

The bride offers the oblations of rice mixed with leaves of 
sami,^ letting fall the offerings on the fire in the manner 
before mentioned, and with the same prayers, but recited in 
a reversed order and a little varied. 1. “The damsel has 
“ worshipped the generous sun in the form of fire; may that 
“generous sun never separate her from this husband.” 2. 
“ This woman, casting the rice into the fire, says. May my 
“ lord be long-lived; may my kinsmen reach old age.” 3. 
“ I cast this rice into the fire, that it may become a [218] 


^ Adenanthera aculeata. 
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“ cause of tliy prosperity: may fire assent to my union with 
“ thee.” 1 

According to the followers of the Yajurveda, the bride¬ 
groom now takes the bride’s right hand, reciting a text which 
will be subsequently quoted. The bride then steps on a stone 
while this text is recited: “ Ascend this .stone: be firm like 
“ this stone. Subdue such as entertain hostile designs against 
“ me, and repel them.” I’lie following hymn is then chanted. 
“ Charming Saraswati, swift as a marc ! whom I celebrate in 
“face of this universe, protect this [solemn rite]. 0 thou! 
“ in whom the elements were produced, in whom this universe 
“was framed, I now will sing that hymn [the nuptial text] 
“ which constitutes the highest glory of wqmen.” The bride 
and bridegroom, afterwards walk round the fire, w'hilo the 
following text is recited: “ Fire ! thou didst first espouse this 
“ female sun (this woman, beautiful like the sun); now let 
“ a human being again e.spousc her by thy moans. Give 
“her, 0 fire I with oflspring, to a [human] husband.” The 
remainder of the rice is then dropped into the fire as an obla¬ 
tion to the god of love. 

The next ceremony is the bride’s stepping seven steps. It 
is the most material of all the nuptial rites j for the marriage is 
complete and irrevocable, so soon as she has taken the seventh 
step, and not sooner. She is conducted by the bridegroom, 
and directed by him to step .successively into seven circles 
while the following texts are uttered: 1. “ May Vishnu cause 
“thee to take one step for the sake of obtaining food.” 2. 
“ May Vishnu cause thee to take one stop for the sake of 
“ obtaining strength.” 3. “Three steps for the sake of solemn 
“acts of religion.” 4. “Four steps for the sake of obtaining 
■•happiness.” 5. “Five [219] steps for the sake of cattle.” 
6. “ Six steps for the sake of increase of wealth.” 7. “Seven 
“ steps for the sake of obtaining priests to perform sacri- 

^ This version is conformable to a different commentary from that which was 
followed in the former trauslatiou. 
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“ fices.”i The bridegroom then addresses the bride, “ Having 
“ completed seven steps, be my companion. May I become 
“ thy associate. May none interrupt thy association with me. 
“ May such as are disposed to promote our happiness, confirm 
“thy association with me.” The bridegroom then addresses 
the spectators: “ This woman is auspicious; approach and 
“ view her; and having conferred [by your good wishes] 
“ auspicious fortune on her, depart to your respective abodes.” 

Then the bridegroom’s friend, who stood near the fire bear¬ 
ing a jar of water, advances to the spot where the seventh 
step was completed, and pours water on the bridegroom’s 
head, and afterwards on the bride’s, while a prayer above 
mentioned is recited; “ May waters and all the Gods cleanse 
“ our hearts ; may air do so; may the creator do so ; may the 
“ divine instructress unite our hearts,” ® 

The bridegroom then puts his left hand under the bride’s 
hands, which are joined together in a hollow form, and taking 
her right hand in his, recites the six following texts: 1. “ I 
“take thy hand for the sake of good fortune, that thou 
“mayest become old with me, thy husband: may the gene- 
“ rous, mighty, and prolific sun render thee a matron, that I 
“ may be a householder.” 2. “ Be gentle in thy aspect and 
“loyal to thy husband; be fortunate in cattle, amiable in thy 
“ mind, and beautiful in thy person; be mother of surviving 
“ sons ; be assiduous at the [five] sacraments; be cheerful; and 
“ bring prosperity to our [220] bipeds and quadrupeds.” 3. 
“ May the lord of creatures grant us progeny, even unto old 
“ age; may the sun render that progeny conspicuous. Aus- 
“ picious deities have given thee to me: enter thy husband’s 
“ abode, and bring health to our bipeds and quadrupeds.” 
4. “ 0 Indra, who poorest forth rain! render this woman 
“ fortunate and the mother of children: grant her ten sons; 

^ In the Yajurveda the texts arc varied, so that the third step is for increase of 
wealth, and the sixth for ohtaiiiin<^ happy seasons, 

- It is here translated according to the gloss of Gunavishnu; in the former 
version I followed the commcutaiy of Ilalayudha. 
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“ givo her eleven protectors.” 5. “ Be submis.sivo to thy 
“ husband's father, to his niothci’, to his .sister, and to his 
“ brothers.” 6. “ Give thy lieart to my religious duties: 
“ may thy mind follow mine; he thou consentient to my 
“ speccli. May Vriliaspati unite thee unto me.” 

The followers of tlie Yajurreda enlarge the first prayer and 
omit the rest, some of which, however, they employ at other 
periods of the .solemnity. “ I take thy hand for the .sake of 
“ good fortune, that tliou maye,st become old with me, thy 
“husband; may the deities, namely, the divine .sun {Anja- 
“ man), and the prolific being {Savitri), and the god of love, 
“give thee as a matron unto me, that I may be a householder. 
“ I need tlie godde.ss of prosperity. Thou art she. Tliou art 
“ the goddess of prosperity. I need her. I am the Sdman 
“ [rer/rt] : thou art the Mich [rer/rt]. I am tlie sky: thou art 
“tlie earth. Come; let u.s marry: let us hold conjugal inter- 
“ course: let us procreate offspi'ing: let us obtain sons. May 
“they roach old age. May we, being affectionate, glorious, 
“and well disposed, see during a hundred years, live a 
“ hundred years, and hear a hundred years.” 

According to the ritual, which conforms to the Sdniaveda, 

the bridegroom .sits down near the fire with the bride, and 

finishes this part of the ceremony by making oblations, while 
he names the three worlds .severally and conjointly. The 
taking of the bride's hand in marriage is thus completed. In 
the evening of the same day, so soon as the stars appear, 

[221] the bride sits down on a bull's hide, which must be of 

a red colour, and must be placed with the neck towards the 
east and the hair upwards. The bridegroom sits down near 
her, makes oblations while he names the three worlds as usual, 
and then makes six oblations with the following prayers, and 
each time pours the remainder of the clarified butter on the 
bride’s head. 1. “ I obviate by this full oblation all ill marks 
“ in the lines [of thy hands], in thy eye-lashes, and in the 
“spots [on thy body].” 2. “I obviate by this full oblation 
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“all tlie ill marks in tliy hair; and whatever is sinful in thy 
“looking, or in thy crying.” 3. “I obviate by this full ob- 
“ lation all that may be sinful in thy temper, in th}^ speaking, 
“and in thy laughing.” 4. “I obviate by this full oblation 
“all the ill marks in thy teeth, and in the dark intervals 
“ between tliem; in thy hands, and in thy feet.” 5. “ I 
“ obviate by this full oblation all the ill marks on thy thighs, 
“ on thy privy part, on tliy h.aunches, and on the lineaments 
“ of thy figure.” 6. “ Wliatever natural or accidental evil 
“ marks were on all thy limbs, I have obviated all such marks 
“ by these full oblations of clarified butter. May this oblation 
“ be efficacious.” 

The bride and bridegroom rise up; and he shows her the 
polar star, reciting tlie following text; “ Heaven is stable; the 
“ earth is stable ; this universe is stable ; these mountains are 
“stable; may this woman be stable in her husband’s family.” ' 
The bride salutes the bridegroom, naming herself and family, 
and adding a respectful interjection. The bridegroom re¬ 
plies, “ Be long-lived and happy.” Matrons then pour water, 
mixed with leaves, upon the bride and bridegroom, out of jars 
which had been previously placed on an altar prepared for the 
purpose; and the bridcgi’oom again makes oblations with the 
names of the worlds, by way of closing this part of the cere¬ 
mony. 

[222] The bridegroom afterwards eats food prepared with¬ 
out factitious salt. During this meal he recites the following 
prayers: 1. “ I bind with the fetters of food thy heart and 
“ mind to the gem [of my soul] ; I bind them with nourish- 
“ ment, which is the thread of life ; I bind them witli tlie knot 
“ of truth.” 2. “ May tliat heart, which is yours, become 
“ ni}’^ heart; and this heart, wliich is mine, become thy heart.” 
3. “ Since food is the bond of life, I bind thee therewith.” 
The remainder of the food must be then given to the bride. 

During the three subsequent days the married couple must 
' D/iriiva, tbe pole, also signifies stable fixed steady, firm. 
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abstain from factitious salt, live chastely and austerely, and 
sleep on the ground. On the following day, that is, on the 
fourth exclusively,^ the bridegroom conducts the bride to his 
own house on a carriage or other suitable conveyance. lie 
recites the followiiiir text when she ascends the carriaoe: “ 0 
“wife of the sun! ascend thi.s vehicle resembling the beautiful 
“blossoms of the cotton-ti’ee- and butea,^ tinged with various 
“tints and coloured like gold, well constructed, furnished 
“with good wheels, and the .source of ambrosia [that is, of 
“ blessings] : bring happiness to thy hu.sband.” Proceeding 
with his bride, he, or some other person for him, recites the 
following text on their coining to a cros.s road: “ May robbers, 
“ who infest the road, remain ignorant [of this journey]; may 
“the married [223] couple reach a place of security and diffi- 
“ cult access, by easy roads; and may foes keep aloof.” 

Alighting from the cai'riage, the bridegroom leads the 
bride into the house, chanting the hymn called Vdmademja, 
Matrons welcome the bride, and make her sit down on a 
bull’s hide of the same colour, and placed in the same manner 
as before. The bridegroom then recites the following prayer: 
“ May kiiie here produce numerous young; may horses and 
“human beings do so j and may the deity sit here, by whose 
“favour sacrifices are accomplished with gifts a thousand fold.” 

The women then place a young child in the bride’s lap; 
they put roots of lotos, or else fruit of different kinds, in his 
hand. The bridegroom takes up the child, and then prepares 
a sacrificial tire in the usual manner, and makes eight obla¬ 
tions with the following prayers, preceded and followed by 

^ The Musiilnians of India do not scruple to borrow from the Hindus super¬ 
stitious ccreiuouics that are celebrated with festivity. They take an active part 
in the gambols of the ZZb//, and even solicit the favours of the Indian Plutus, 
at the lYiwaU. The bridal procession, ou the fourth day, with all the sports and 
gambols of the ChatUhi {CImtuHhi), is evidently copied from the similar customs 
of the Hindus. In Bengal the Musulmuiia have even adopted the premature 
marriage of infant brides and bridegrooms, 

^ Bombax hcptaphifllum. 

^ Butea fro7idosa. 
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the usual oblations to the three worlds. 1. “May there be 
“cheerfulness liere.” 2. “May thine own [kindred] behind 
“here.” 3. “May there be pleasure here.” 4. “Sport thou 
“ here.” 5. “ May there be kindness here with me.” 6. 
“May thine own [kindred] be here, benevolent towards me.” 
7. “ May there be here delight towards me.” 8. “ Be thou 
“ here joyous towards me.” The bride then salutes her father- 
in-law and the other relatives of her husband. 

Afterwards the bridegroom prepares another sacrificial fire, 
and sits down with the bride on his right hand. He makes 
twenty oblations with the following prayers, preceded and 
followed as usual by oblations to the three worlds. The re¬ 
mainder of each ladleful is thrown into a jar of water, which 
is afterwards poured on the bride’s head, 1. “Fire, expiator 
“ of evil! thou dost atone evils for the gods themselves, I, a 
“ priest, approach thee, desirous of soliciting thee to remove 
“any sinful taint in the beauty of this woman.” 2. “Air, 
“ expiator of evil! ” etc. 3. “ Moon, [224] expiator of evil! ” 
etc. 4. “Sun, expiator of evil!” etc. 5. “Fire, air, moon, 
“ and sun, expiators of evil! ye do atone evils for the gods. I, 
“ a priest, approach thee, desirous of soliciting thee to remove 
“ any sinful taint in the beauty of this woman.” 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10. “ soliciting thee to remove any thing in her person which 
“might destroy her husband.” 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, “any 
“thing in her person which might make her negligent of 
“ cattle.” 

The priests who use the Tajurveda make only five obla¬ 
tions with as many prayers addressed to fire, air, the sun, the 
moon, and the Gandharha or celestial quiristor; praying them 
to remove any thing in the person of the bride which might bo 
injurious to her husband, to her offspring, to cattle, to the 
household, and to honour and glory. The following text is 
recited while the water is poured on the bride’s head; “That 
“blamcable portion of thy^ person which would have been 
“injurious to thy husband, thy offspring, thy cattle, thy 
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“household, and thy honour, I render destructive of para- 
“ mours: may thy body [thus cleared from evil] reach old 
“ age with me.” The bride is then fed with food prepared in 
a cauldron, and the following text is recited: “ I unite thy 
“ breath with my breath ; thy bones with my hones ; thy flesh 
“ with my flesh; and thy skin with my skin.” 

The ceremonies of which the nuptial solemnity consists 
may be here recapitulated. The bridegroom goes in proces¬ 
sion to the house where tlie bride’s father resides, and is there 
welcomed as a guest. The bride is given to him by her father 
in the form usual at every solemn donation, and their hands 
are bound together with grass. He clothes the bride with an 
upper and lower garment, and the skirts of her mantle and 
his are tied together. The bridegroom makes oblations to 
fire, and the bride drops rice on it as an oblation. The bride¬ 
groom solemnly takes her iiand in [225] marriage. She 
treads on a stone and niullar. They walk round tho fire. 
The bride steps seven times, conducted by the bridegroom, 
and he then dismisses tlie spectators, tho marriage being now 
complete and irrevocable. In the evening of the same day 
the bride sits down on a bull’s liide, and the bridegroom points 
out to her the polar star as an emblem of stability. They 
then partake of a meal. The bridegroom remains throe days 
at the house of the bride’s father: on the fourth day he con¬ 
ducts her to his own house in solemn procession. She is there 
welcomed by his kindred; and the solemnity ends with obla¬ 
tions to fire. 

Among Hindus, a girl is mdrricd before the age of puberty. 
The law even censures the delay of her marriage beyond tho 
tenth year. For this reason, and because the bridegroom too 
may bo an infant, it is rare tliat a marriage should be con¬ 
summated until long after its solemnization. The recital of 
prayers on this occasion constitutes it a religious ceremony; 
and it is the first of those that are performed for the purpose 
of expiating the sinful taint which a child is supposed to con- 
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tract in the womb of his mother. They shall be described in 
a future essay. 

On the practice of immature nuptials, a subject suggested in 
the preceding paragraph, it may be remarked, that it arises 
from a laudable motive; from a sense of duty incumbent on a 
father, who considers as a debt the obligation of providing 
a suitable match for his daughter. Tliis notion, which is 
strongly inculcated by Hindu legislators, is forcibly impressed 
on the minds of parents. But in their zeal to dispose of a 
daughter in marriage, they do not perhaps sufficiently con¬ 
sult her domestic felicity. By the death of an infant husband, 
she is condemned to virgin widowhood for tlio period of her 
life. If both survive, the habitual bickerings of their infancy 
are prolonged in perpetual discord. 

[326] Numerous restrictions in the assortment of matches 
impose on parents this necessity of embracing the earliest 
opportunity of affiancing their children to fit companions. 
The interinarriages of different classes, formerly permitted 
with certain limitations, are now wholly forbidden. The 
prohibited degrees extend to the sixth of affinity; and even 
the bearing of the same family name is a sufficient cause of 
impediment. 

To conclude the subject of nuptials, I shall only add, that 
eight forms are noticed by Hindu legislators. (Manu, c. iii.) 
But one only, which has been here described from the Indian 
rituals, is now used.' 

' [Some additional information regarding the modern religious ceremonies and 
social customs of the Hindus, especially in Bengal, may be found in Ward’s well- 
known work, vols. ii., iii.] 
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VII. 

ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HINDUS. 
PART I.’ 


[From the Transactmui of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. i. pp. 19-43.] 


INTRODUCTION. 

[227] The Hiiulus, as is well known, possess various 
ancient systems of pliilosopity, whicli they consider to be 
orthodox, as consistent with the theology and inetaj)hysics of 
the Veddfi; and have likewise preserved divers systems deemed 
heretical, as incompatible with the doctrines of their holy 
books. 

The two Ilhncuim-^ (for there are two schools of metaphysics 
under this title) are emphatically orthodox. The prior one 
(puri-a), which has Jaiinini for its founder, teaches the art of 
reasoniini, with the express view of aiding the interpretation 
of the Vedas. The latter {idfara), commonly c.alled Vcdiinta, 
and attributed to Vyasa, deduces from the text of the Indian 
scriptures a refined psychology, which goes to a denial of a 
material world. 

The JS^i/di/a, of which (lotama is the acknowledged author, 
furnishes a philosojihical arrangement, with strict rules or 
reasoning, not unaptly compared to the dialectics of the 
Aristotelian school. Another course of philosophy connected 
with it bears the denomination of Vuiseshika. Its reputed 
'■ Read at a public meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, Juno 21, 1823. 
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author is Kanada; wlio, like Democritus, maintained the 
doctrine of atoms. 

[228] A different philosophical system, partly heterodox, 
and partly conformable to the established Hindu creed, is the 
Sunhliya: of which also, as of the preceding, there are two 
schools ; one usually known by that name; the other com¬ 
monly termed Yoga. A succinct exposition of the Sdulihga 
doctrines is the design of the present essay: they are selected 
for that purpose, on account of the strong affinity which they 
manifestly bear to the metaphysical opinions of the sects of 
Jina and Euddlia. 

Though not strictly orthodox, both Sunkhgas and the 
Vatk’shika, as well as tho Xigdga, are respected and studied 
by very rigid adlierents of the Vedas, who are taught, how¬ 
ever, to reject so much as disagrees, and treasure up what is 
consonant to their scriptures. “ In Kanada’s doctrine, in the 
“ Sdnkhya, and in the Yoga, that part which is inconsistent with 
“ the Vedas, is to be rejected by those who strictly adhere to 
“revelation. In Jaimini’s doctrine, and in Vyasa’s, there is 
“nothing whatsoever at variance with scripture.”* 

Heretical treatises of philosophy are very numerous : among 
which that of Charvaka, which exhibits the doctrine of tho 
Jaina sect,^ is most conspicuous ; and next to it, the Pdsupata. 

To them, and to tho orthodox systems before mentioned, it 
is not intended here to advert, further than as they are noticed 
by writers on the Sunkhya, citing opinions of other schools of 
philosophy, in course of commenting on the text which they 
are engaged in expounding. It is not my present purpose to 
exhibit a contrasted view of the tenets of different philo¬ 
sophical schools, but to present to this Society a summary of 
tho doctrine of a single .sect; which will serve, however, to 
elucidate that of several more, 

^ Quotation iii Vijnuna-Bhikslm’s Kapila-bhdshya. [Hall’s ed. p. 4.] 

- [Tho Charvakas are rather materialists, sec Sarva-darsana^sauyraha, § 1. 
Cf. p. [■102] infra.'l 
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[229] Of other philosophical sects, tlie received doctrines in 
detail may be best reserved for separate notice, in distinct 
essays to be hereafter submitted to tlie Society. I must be 
clearly understood, however, not to pledge myself definitively 
for that task. 

1 proceed without further preface to the immediate subject 
of the present essay. 

A system of philosophy, in which precision of reckoning 
is observed in the enumeration of its principles, is denomi¬ 
nated Suiili'/ii/a ; a term wliich has been understood to 
signify niimoral, agre(>ably to the usual acceptation o'i saiihhiid, 
number; and hence its analogy to the Pythagorean philo¬ 
sophy has been presumed.' Put the name may be taken to 
imply, that its doctrine is founded in the exercise of judgment: 
for the word from which it is derived signifies reasoning or 
deliberation;* and tliat interpretation of its import is coun¬ 
tenanced by a passage of the where it is said of this 

sect of philosophers: “They exorcise judgment (.s’ftn/.7<y«), and 
“discuss nature and [other] twent 3 ’-four principles, and there- 
“ fore are called SdiiU/i/a." 

The commentator who lias furnished this quotation, ex¬ 
pounds sankJiijd, as licre importing ‘ the discovery of soul bj- 
‘means of right discrimination.’' 

The reputed founder of tliis sect of nndaphysical philo.sophy 
was Kapila; an ancient .sige, concerning whose origin and 
adventures the mythological fables, whicli occupy the jdaco of 
history witli the Hindus, are recounted variousl}'. In Gauda- 
pada’s commentaiy'’on tlio Sdiihluju-kurikd, he is asserted to 
have been a son of llrahma.; being one of the seven great 
Itin/iiii, or saints, named in 1‘uruiMa or theogonies as the 

^ [Sir AV. Jones’s ‘Disc, on tlic riiilusopliy of tiie Asinticks/ iror/ca, iii. 236 
(8vo. ed.).] 

2 Am. 1, 1, 4, 11. [MtiUaiih. xii, 11409-10.] 

^ Kapila~h),us]iyii [pr. ed. p. 8. For otlier explanations of the lenu see Hall’s 
Preface l(i the ^'^dnkhi/a-sui-aj p. 3.] 

^ [Wilson’s ed., p. 1.] 
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offspring of that deity.^ His two most [230] distinguished 
disciples, jJ^suvi^ and Panchasiklia,* are there exalted to the 
same rank and divine origin with him.self. Another commen¬ 
tator maintains that Kapila was an incarnation of Vishnu. 
It had been affirmed by a writer on the Vedanta, upon the 
authority of a passage quoted by him, wherein Kapila, the 
founder of the Sdnhhya sect, is identified with Agni (fire), 
that he was an incarnation, not of Vishnu, hut of Aoni. The 
commentator is not content with the fiery origin conceded to 
the author. He denies the existence of more than one Kapila ; 
and insists, that the founder of this sect was an incarnation of 
Vishnu, born as the son of Devahuti.^ 

In fact, the word kapila, besides its ordinary signification 
of tawny colour, boars likewise that of fire: and upon this 
ambiguity of sense many legends in the Indian thcogonies, 
concerning the saint of the name, have been grounded; a 
sample of which will be found quoted by Col. Wilford, in the 
Asiatic Researches.^ 

A passage which is cited in the commentaries of Gaudapdda 
and Vacliaspati on the Kdriku, a.s.signs to Kapila intuitive 
knowledge and innate virttie, witli transcendent power and 
other perfections born witli him at the earliest creation:® and 
this is taken by those scholiasts as relating to the founder of 
the Siinkluja sect. Rut another commentator of the JTdrikd, 
Ramakrishna, who belongs to the thcistical braneli of this 
sect, affirms that the passage in question concerns I'sward, or 
God, acknowledged by that school. 

^ [Not tlie ordinary suven ‘ miiid-borii Rishis,’ but anotbor group composed of 
Sanaka, Saiiaiida (or .Saiiandana), Saiiatana, A'suri, Kapila, Vodbu, and Paneba- 
s'ikba. Cf. supra, p. 162. Sanandana is quoted Sut. vi. 69.] 

2 [I have liere and el.sewliere corrected Asuri to A'suri.] 

3 [PaiicliasiUlm is called tlic disciple of A'suri, Uahdhh. xii. 7890, mnhhya 
K. 70. Hut cf. Hall, Sdukhya-mra,, pref. p. 22.] 

* \ ijnana in Kap,~bhdsh. [p. 232-3. The quotation comes from Bhdy, Furdna, 
iii. 24. 30.] s Vol. iii. p. 355. 

® [He is said to have been born dharma-jndna-vairdyyaihvarya-sam'paimah'^ 
cf Gaud tpada and A’'achaspati (Aa'r. 43); both probably refer to the mention of 
the fisbi Kapila in the S'wet&swatara Upaiiishad, v, 2.] 
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A text quoted in Yyasa’s commentary on Patanjali’s Toga- 
and referred by tho annotator Vachaspati, as well as a 
modern scholiast of tlie Yoga-mdra, Nagoji, to Panclia-[231] 
sikha tlic disciple of Asuri, describes Kapila as an incarnation 
of the Deity : “ The holy and first wise one, entering a mind 
by himself framed, and becoming the mighty sage (Kapila), 
“compassionately revealed this science to Asuri.”® 

It may be questioned whctlicr Kapila be not altogether a 
mythological personage, to whom the trno author of the doc¬ 
trine, whoever he was, tlioiight fit to ascribe it. 

A collectioji of autras, or succinct apliorisms, in six lec¬ 
tures, attributed to Kapila himself, is extant under the title 
of Siailiiga-gjyaravhana? As an ancient work (whoever may 
have been really its author), it must doubtless liave been 
expounded by early scholiasts. But tho only commentary,^ 
which can at present be referred to by name is the Kapila- 
hhushga-, or, as tho author himself cites it in liis otlier works, 
Sdnklnja-hhddu/a. The title at full length, in the epigraph of 
the book, is Kapila-dinl’lii/n-pmriichaim-mdm-hliddigad' It 
is by Vijnana-hhikshu, a mendicant ascetic (as his designation 
imports), wdio compos(xl a sepiarato treatise on the attainment 
of beatitude in this life, entitled Sunkliga-sdra,^ and wrote 
many other works; particularly the Yoga-vdoitika, consist¬ 
ing of scholia on Pataiijali’s Yogn-sddm, and the Brahma- 
niiindnsd-b/ukhga, which is a commentary on a treatise of 
Veddnii philosophy. 

It appeans from the preface of the Kapila-hhddrga, that 
a more compendiou.s tract, in tho same form of sutras or 

' Patnnj. Sdnkh.-prav. 1, 23. 

- Punch. -siiint, quntc'il in Vyi'isa’s bhiisluja. 

^ [Tr:inslateil bv liallaiitviu', wifli cxti'acts from the Commentaries, Benares, 
1852-1850, and again Calcutta, 1803.] 

* [There is also a commentary hy Aiiiruddha, who probably preceded Vijnhna- 
bhikshu, as the latter seems to refer to him.] 

’’ [Edited by Dr. Hall, Calcutta, 1836. A previous edition had appeared at 
Scramporu in 1821 ; and a new edition has been lately published n Calcutta.] 

® [Edited by Dr. Hall, Calcutta, 1802. It gives a sketch of the whole system.] 
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aphorisms, bears the title of Tattwa-samum, and is ascribed to 
tlie same author, Kapila. The scholiast intimates that both 
arc of equal authority, and in no respect discordant; one 
being a summary of the greater work, or else this an ampli¬ 
fication of the coneiser one. Tlie latter was probably [232] 
the ease; for there is mucli repetition in the Sdiiklij/a-prava- 
chana. 

It is avowedly not the earliest treatise on this branch of 
philo,sophy: since it contains references to former authorities 
for particulars which are but briefly hinted in the ddrux ;' and 
it quotes some by name, and among them Pancliasiklia,^ the 
disciple of the reputed author’s pupil: an anaclironism which 
appears decisive. 

The title of Sdnkhija-prarachaiia .seems a borrowed one ; at 
least it is common to several compositions. It appertains to 
Patanjali’s Yo(j(i-sdsfra, 

If the authority of the scholiast of Kapila may be trusted,® 
the Tuttica-samdm is tlie proper text of the Sdnkhi/a; and its 
doctrine is more fully, but separately set forth, by the two 
ampler treatises, entitled l^dnliii/a-pramchaha, which contain a 
fuller exposition of what had been there succinctly delivered; 
Pat.anjali’s work supplying the deficiency of Kapihi’s, and 
declaring the existence of God, which for argument’s sake, 
and not absolutely and unreservedly, he had denied. 

Of the six lectures or chapters into which the sktras are 
distributed, the three first compri.se an exposition of the whole 
Sdukhya doctrine. The fourth contains illustrative compari¬ 
sons, with reference to fables and tales. The fifth is con¬ 
troversial, confuting opinions of other sects ; which i.s the case 
also with part of the first. The sixth and last treats of the 
most important parts of the doctrine, enlarging upon topics 
before touched. 

' Kap. 3, 39 [38, pr. eil.]. 

® K'lp. 6 [vi. 68. Tlicre is a second reference in v. 32]. 

® \_S'ankhya Pr, Bhdshi/a, pp. 7, 110.] 
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The Kdrilid, which will he forthwith mentioned as the text 
book or standard authority of tlie SdukJn/n, has an allusion to 
the contents of the fourth and fifth cliapters, professing to be 
a complete treatise of the science, exclusive [233] of illus¬ 
trative talcs and controversial disquisitions^ The author 
must have had before him the same collection of sutras, or one 
similarly arranged. His .scholia.st“ expressly refers to the 
numbers of the cliaj)ters. 

Whether the Taffira-s/imnsa^ of Kapila be extant, or whether 
the sufras of Panehasikha he .so, is not certain. The latter 
are frequently cited, and by modern authors on the Sdnlilnja : 
whence a presumption, that tliey may be yet forthcoming.* 

The best text of the iSdtikhi/(( is a .sliort treatise in verse, 
which is denominated K/irikd,-' as memorial verses of other 
sciences likewise are. The acknowledged author is Iswara- 
krishna, described in the concluding lines or cpigrapli of the 
work itself, as having received tlic doctrine, through a succes¬ 
sion of intermediate instrm.dors, from Panehasikha, by whom 
it was first promulgated, and who was himself instructed by 
Asuri, the disciple of Kapila.® 

This brief tract, containing seventy-two stanzas in dryd 
metre, lias been expounded in numerou.s commentaries. 

One of these is the work of Gaiulapada, the celebrated 
scholiast of the Upani-'^lKuh of the W'das, and preceptor of 
Govinda, who was preceptor of Sankara-acharya, author 
likewise of numerous treatises on divers branches of theo¬ 
logical philosophy. It is entitled Sduk/ii/a-h/ids/ri/ad 

* Au';-. 72. 2 iSTriravana-tirtha. 

■’ [The 22 or 25 articles of the Tathra-sanidxa are given in Hall’s Pref. to the 
^dukJnja-sdi'n^ p. 42. The Comm. <in them, the SdnkhJja~ki'(wtft-fUpikd, was 
edited and translated by Uallantyne in 1850.] 

* [Dr. Hall has collected in his preface to the Sdnkluja-sdra, pp. 22-25, all 
the passages which he could find quoted I'roin Paiichas'ikha.] 

' [Edited and translated by Lassen, Lonn, 1832. Mr. Colebrookc’s translation 
is given at the end of this Essay.] 

« Edr. 70 and 71. 

’ [Edited and translated by Wilson, 1837.] 
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Another, denominated Sdnkhija-chcmdrikd, is by Narayana- 
tirtha, who seems from his designation to have been an 
ascetic. He was author likewise of a gloss on the Yoga- 
sadra, as appears from his own references to it. 

A third commentary, under the title of Sdnkhja-tattwa- 
kaumudi, or more simply Tattwa-kaummlY (for so it is cited 
by later commentators), is by Vachaspati-misra, a native of 
Tirhiit, author of similar works on various other [264] philo¬ 
sophical systems. It appears from the multiplicity of its 
copies, which are unusually frequent, to be the most approved 
gloss on the text. 

One more commentary, bearing the analogous but simpler 
title of Sdnkhya-kauniudi, is by Rama-krishna-bhattacharya, 
a learned and not ancient writer of Bengal; who has for the 
most part followed preceding commentators, borrowing fre¬ 
quently from Ndrayana-tirtha, though taking the title of his 
commentary from Vachaspati’s. 

The scholiasts of the Kdrikd have, in more than one place, 
noticed the text of the Hutras: thus formally admitting the 
authority of the aphorisms. The excellence of the memorial 
verses {Kdrikd), with the gloss of Gaudapada and that of 
Vachaspati-misra, has been the occasion of both collections of 
aphorisms {Tattwa-mindm and Sdnkliga-prafac/iana) falling 
into comparative neglect. They are superseded for a text 
book of the sect by Tswara-krishna’s clearer and more com¬ 
pendious work. Both sufras and kdrikd may be considered to 
be genuine and authoritative expositions of the doctrine; and 
the more especially, as they do not, upon any material point, 
appear to disagree. 

The several works before mentioned are the principal works 
in which the Sdnkhga philosophy may be now studied. 
Others,'"^ which are cited by scholiasts, may possibly be yet 

’ [Printed at Calcutta, Samvat 1005, and again a.d. 1871 with a gloss by 
Taranatha-tarkavficliaspati.] 

2 [For a complete list of Sankhya works see Hall's Preface to tho Smikhija- 
sdra, pp. 39-50.] 
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forthcoming. But they are at least scarce, and no sufficient 
account of them can be given upon the strength of a few 
scattered quotations. Among them, liowevor, may be named 
the Rdjavdrftika, to which reference is made, as to a work 
held in much estimation, and wliich appears to comprise an¬ 
notations on the Hiifnts; and the Santjraha, wliicli is cited for 
parallel passages explanatory of the text, being an abridged 
exposition of the same doctrines, in the -form of a select com¬ 
pilation. 

[235] Concerning the presumable antiquity of either 
fCapila s aphorisms or I swara-krisbiia’s memorial couplets, I 
sliall lierc only remark, tliat notices of tliern, witli quotations 
from both, do occur in philosophical treatises of other scliools, 
whereby their authenticity is so far establisliod.' 

Besides the iidnkhyct ot Kapila and his followers, another 
system, bearing the same denomination, but more usually 
termed the Yoffa-iia^fi'u or Yof/a-siUi'i/, as before remarked, is 
ascribed to a mythological being, Patanjali, tlie supposed 
author of the groat grammatical commentary emphatically 
named the Ulu/uibhdsht/fi * and likewise of a celebrated 
medical treatise termed Charuku" and other distinguished per¬ 
formances. 

The collection of Yoga-siitras, bearing the common title of 
^(iHk]nj(i-pT(iv(icli(L)X(x^ IS distributed into four chapters or 
quarters {ppuda) : the first, on contemplation [samddhi) ; the 
second, on the means of its attainment; the third, on the 

'■ [Dr. Hall states in lu.s Preface to the Sdiillii/a-sara, p. 8, that “the sutrns 
are nonheie cited hy S ankara-acharya, hy Vacliaspati-niiFra, or by any other 
niitei oi coiisideiable antiijuity, or oven in the which is 

dated so low as the foartcenth ccnUiry,” and he would assign to them a modern 
date. In p. 12 he gives a list of the curious siuiilarities betweeu the language of 
Rome ot the Sutras and tliat of the Kdrikti. 1 do not know the oldest reference 
to the sutrns; the earliist reteroneu to the Juirt/rd which I have I'oiiud is in 
y'ankara's Comm, on the I'tddiilu S. i. 4, 11.] 

- [An incarnation of the serpent S'esha is soraetitues said to have been the author 
of Charahtr, but I do not rcineinhcr to liave seen him identified with Patanjali, 
Patanjali, however, is mentioned as a medical writer. See 'Wcher, Burlin Cata¬ 
logue, Mo. 971.] 
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exercise of transcendent power (vib/iidi ); the fourth, on ab¬ 
straction or spiritual insulation (kaitraJija). 

An ancient commentary on this fanatical work is forth¬ 
coming, entitled Pdtavjala-hhdahiia. It is attributed to Veda- 
vyasa, the compiler of the Indian scriptures and founder of 
the Veddati school of philosophy. Vachaspati-misi’a has 
furnished scholia on botli text and gloss. This scholiast has 
been already noticed as an eminent interpreter of the Kdrikd : 
and the same remark is here applicable, tliat the multiplicity 
of copies indicates the estimation in which his gloss is held 
above other scholia. 

Another commentary is by Vijnana-bhikshu before mentioned. 
He refers to it in hi.s otlier works under tl)e name of Yoga- 
vdrttika. It probably i,s extant; for quotations from it occur 
in modern compilations. 

A third commentary, denominated Rdjn-mdvinndn, is ascribed 
ill its preface and epigrapli to Rana-ranga [230] malla, surnanied 
Bhoja-raja or Blioja-pati, sovereign of Dliara, and tlierefore 
called Dltdresicara. It was probably composed at liis court, 
under his auspices; and his name lias been affixed to it in 
compliment to him, as is no uncommon practice. It is a 
succinct and lucid expo.sition of the text.^ 

An ampler commentary by a modern Malmrashtriya 
Brahman, named Nagoji-bhatta IJpadhya}^, bears the title of 
Patanjali-sidra-vritti. It is very copious and very clear.^ 

The tenets of the two schools of the SunkJn/a are on many, 
not to say most, points, that are treated in both, the .same; 
differing however upon one, which is the most important of all: 
the proof of existence of supreme Goi). 

The one school (Patanjali’s) recognizing God is therefore 
denominated theistical (Sesicara-sduk/iga). The other (Kapila’s) 

> [The Yoja-sktras were partly translated by Ballantync, with extracts from 
this Commentary. The translation has been eomplctod in ‘ The Pandit.’] 

* [For a fuller list of works on the Yoga see Hall’s Biblionranhical Judex, pp 
a-19.] 
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is atheistical {Niriswara-m)iJiIi;/a), as the sects of Jina and 
Biiddlia ill effect arc, acknowledging no creator of the universe 
nor supreme ruling providence. The gods of Kapila are 
beings superior to man; but, like him, subject to change and 
transmigration. 

A third school, denominated Pannhiika-sanlihija, considers 
nature as an illusion ; conforming upon most other pioints to 
the doctrine of Patanjali, and upon many to that of Kapila. 
In several of the Piirt'nins, as the Mafsi/n, Iiurma and lishnu, 
in particular, the cosmogony, which is an essential part of an 
Indian theogonv, is didivercd consonantly to this system. 
That which is found at the beginning of Mann’s institutes of 
law is not irreconcileablo to it.* 


Doctrink of the S.ankhya. 

[237] The professed di'sigu of all the schools of the 
Sdnklnja, theistical, atheistical, and mythological, as of other 
Indian systems of philosoph}’, is to teach the moans by which 
eternal beatitude may be attained after death, if not before it. 

In a passage of the pcdHn it is said, “ Soul is to be known, 
“it is to be discriiniiiated from nature: thus it does not come 
“again; it docs not come again.”- Consonantly to this and 
to numberless other pas.sages of a like import, the wdiole scope 
of the Vedanta is to teach a doctrine, by the knowledge of 
w'hich an exemption from metempsychosis shall be attainable; 
and to inculcate that as the grand object to be sought, by 
means indicated. 

Even in the aphorisms of the N;/(ii/(V the same is proposed 
as the reward of a thorough aciiuaiutauce with that philo¬ 
sophical arrangement. 

' Mhiiu, 1. 11—19, 

2 (iaml. on 7u/>, [Rather Comm, ou Taitwa-hautn. 2.] 

2 Got.-siitr. [i. 1.] 
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In like manner the Grecian philosophers, and Pythagoras 
and Plato in particular, taught that “ the end of philosophy 
“ is to free the mind from incumbrances which hinder its pro- 
“gress towards perfection, and to raise it to the contemplation 
“of immutable truth,” and “to disengage it from all animal 
“passions, that it may rise above sen.siblc objects to the cou- 
“ templation of the world of intelligence.” ^ 

In all systems of the Sdnhliya the same purpose is pro¬ 
pounded. “ Future pain,” says Patanjali, “ is to be pi-evented. 
“ A clear knowledge of discriminate trutli is the way of its 
“ prevention.” ^ 

It is true knowledge, as Kapila and his followers insist,^ 
that alone can secure entire and permanent deliverance from 
[238] evil; whereas temporal means, whether for exciting 
pleasure or for relieving mental and bodily sufl’erance, are 
insufficient to that end; and the spiritual resources of practical 
religion are imperfect, since sacrifice, the most efficacious of 
observances, is attended with the slaughter of animals, and 
consequently is not innocent and pure; and the heavenly meed 
of pious acts is transitory.■* 

Ill support of these positions, passages are cited from the 
Vedas declaring in express terms the attainment of celestial 
bliss by celebration of sacrifices: “ Whoever performs an 
“ akcamedha (or immolation of a horse) conquers all worlds; 
“overcomes death; expiates sin; atones for sacrih'ge.”^ In 
another place, Iiidra and the rest of the subordinate deities are 
introduced exulting on their acquisition of bliss. “ ^Vo have 
“ drunk the juice of asclepias,® and are become immortal; we 
“ have attained effulgence; wo have learned divine truths. How 
“can a foe harm us? How can age affect the immortality of 

^ Kiifiolrl’s Hist, of Pliil., i. 382 and 233. 

2 Tat. 2. IG. and 2G. 

^ Kap. 1. 1. Kdr. 1, 

* Kur. 1. 

^ [Cf. Taittiriya Sank. y. 3. 12. 2,] 

® Soma^ the moon-plant: AsclepUin acida. 
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“a deathless being?”' Yet it appears in divers parts of 
the Indian scriptures, that, according to Hindu theology, even 
those deities, though termed iininortal, have but a definite 
duration of life, perishing with the whole world at its period¬ 
ical dissolution. “ Many thousands of Indras and of other 
“ gods have passed away in successive periods, overcome by 
“ time ; for time is hard to overcome.”^ 

Complete and perpetual exemption from every sort of ill is 
the beatitude which is proposed for attainment by acquisition 
of perfect knowledge. “ yVbsolute prevention of all three 
“ sorts of pain,” as an aphorism of the Siinkhi/a intimates, 
“is the higiiest purpose of soul.”^ Those three sorts are 
evil proceeding from self, from external beings, or from divine 
causes : the first is either bodily, as disease of [239] various 
kinds ; or mental, as cupidity, anger, and other passions : the 
two remaining sorts arise from external sources; one excited 
by some mundane being; the other, by the agency of a being 
of a superior order, or produced by a fortuitous cause. 

True and perfect knowledge, by which deliverance from evil 
of every kind is attainable, consists in rightly discriminating 
the principles, perceptible and imperceptible, of the material 
world, from the sensitive and cognitive principle which is the 
immaterial soul. Thus the luirikd premises,that “the inquiry 
“concerns means of precluding the three sorts of pain; for 
“ palii is emharrassincnt. Nor is the imjuiry superfluous, 
“ because obvious means of alleviation exist; for absolute and 
“ final relief is not thereby accomplislicd. The revealed mode 
“ is, like the temporal one, iuclFcctnal; for it is impure; and 
“ it is defective in some respects, as well as excessive in others. 
“ A method, different from both, is preferable; consisting in a 
“ discriminative knowledge of perceptible principles, and of 
“the iinperceptihle one, and of the thinking soul.”' 

1 Gaud, on Xdr. 2. [-/t’/y. \ . viii. 4S. Z;-~amrUa is properly an epithet, “0 

immortal one! sc. Soma."] - //>/>/. ^ Sdn.^prav. 1. 1. 

* Kd}\ 1 and 2 with Si holia. [Nature is imperceptible, but the principles 2-24 
arc perceptible to bigber beings, if nut to man.] 
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The revealed mode, to wliicli allu-sion i,s here made, is not 
theological doctrine with the knowledge of first principles, 
insuring exemption from transmigration ; but performance of 
religious ceremonies enjoined in the practical Vrdns, and 
especially the immolation of victims, for which a heavenly 
rew'ard, a place among the God.s, is promi.sed. 

It is not pure, observes the scholiast, for it is attended with 
the slaughter of animats, wbieli if not sinful in such cases, 
is, to say the least, not harmless. The merit of it, therefore, 
is of a mixed nature. A particular precept expresses, “ slay 
“ the consecrated victim: ” but a general maxim ordains, 
“hurt no sentient being.” It is defective, since even the 
Gods, Indra and the rest, perish at the [240] appointed 
period. It is in other respects excessive, since the felicity 
of one is a source of unhappiness to another. 

Visible and temporal moans, to which likewise reference is 
made in the text, are medicine aiid other remedies for bodily 
ailment; diversion alleviating mental ills; a guard against 
external injury; charms for defence from accidents. Such 
expedients do not utterly preclude sufterance. But true 
knowledge, say Indian philosophers, docs so; and they under¬ 
take to teach the means of its attainment. 

By three kinds of evidence, exclusive of intuition, which 
belongs to beings of a superior order, demonstration is arrived 
at, and certainty is attained, by mankind: namely, percep¬ 
tion, inference, and affirmation.* All authorities among the 
Sdnkhyas (Patanjali and Kapila, as well as their respective 
followers) concur in asserting tlie.se. Other sources of know¬ 
ledge, admitted in different systems of philosophy, are re¬ 
ducible to these three. Comparison, or analogy, which the 
logicians of Gotama’s school add to that enumeration, and 
tradition and other arguments, which Jaimini^ maintains [viz. 

■ Kdr. 4. Pat. 1, 7. Kap. 1 [87]. 

* [For the six pram&nas of J.iimini's school, of. infra, pp. [303], [304]. Those 
named in the text are taken from an obscure and probably corrupt passage of 
Gaudapkda’s Comm,] 
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capacity, aspect, and privation of four sorts, antecedent, re¬ 
ciprocal, absolute, and total), arc all comprehended therein. 
Other philosophers, who recognize fewer sources of knowledge, 
as Charvaka, who acknowledges perception only, and the 
Vaiseshikas, who disallow tradition, are rejected as insufficient 
authorities.^ 

Inference is of three sorts, equally admitted by the schools 
of the Sdiikhija and Gotama’s Xi/di/a, and in all distinguished 
by the same denominations. The consideration of them more 
properly belongs to the dialectic philosophy than to this, and 
may therefore be postponed. It will be here sufficient to 
state the simplest explanation furnished by scholiasts of the 
lidrikd and Siifrati, without going into the dift’erences which 
occur in their expositions. 

[241] One sort, then, i.s the inference of an effect from a 
cause; the second is that of a cause irom an effect; the third 
is deduced from a relation other than that of cause and effect. 
Examples of them are,—Lst. Rain anticipated from a cloud 
seen gathering, 2nd. Eire concluded on a hill, whence smoke 
ascends. 3rd. flovver’.s appropriate colour presumed where 
its peculiar scent is noticed; or motion of the moon’s orb, 
deduced from ob.scrvation of it in different aspects; or saltness 
of the sea, concluded from that of a sample of sea-water; or 
bloom surmised on mangoe-trees in general, when an individual 
mangoe-tree is found in blossom.''^ 

In regard to the third kind of evidence, tradition or right 
affirmation,^ explained as intending true revelation,^ com¬ 
mentators understand it to mean the Vedas or sacred writ, 
including the recollections of those gifted mortals, who re¬ 
member passages of their foi-mer lives, and call to mind events 
which occurred to them in other worhls ; and excluding, on the 
other hand, pretended revelations of impostors and barbarians. 

^ Conini. on Kur. 5. [The various pramanas or Bources of knowledge arc aho 
discussed ill pp. [tiGG], [G04], [330], and [403.] 

* [Cf. 'Wilson’s K:iditkhijii Kur. p. 22.] ^ Pat. 1, 7. 


* Kdr. 4 and o. 
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In a dialogue cited from the Vedas, one of the ii. rlocutors, 
the holy Jaigishavya, asserts his presence, and consequent 
recollection of occurrences, through ten renovations of the 
universe [Mahdsarga)} 

In a more extended sense, this third kind of evidence is the 
affirmation of any truth, and comprises every mode of oral 
information or verbal communication whence knowledge of a 
truth may be drawn. 

From these three sources, by the right exercise of judgment 
and due application of reasoning, true knowledge is derived, 
consisting in a discriminative acquaintance with principles ; 
which, in the Sdn/dii/a system, arc reckoned to bo not less 
than twenty-five; ri'z. 

[242] 1. Nature, Prahriii or Mula-pralriti, the root or 
plastic origin of all: termed Prndlidna, the clhof one: the 
universal, material cause; identified by the cosmogony of the 
Purdnas (in several of which the Sdnhlnja philosophy is 
followed) with Mdijd or illusion; and, by mythologists, with 
Brdhmi, the power or energy of IJrahnui. It is eternal 
matter, undiscrcte; undistingnishable, as destitute of parts; 
inferrible, from its effects: being productive, but no pro¬ 
duction. 

2. Intclli gence, called Buddhi and Mahat or the great one: 
the first production of nature, increate, prolific; being itself 
productive of other principles. It is identified by the mv- 
thological iSdiddii/a with the Hindu triad of Gods. A very 
remarkable passage of the Matsya-juirdna cited in the Sdn- 
hhyn-sdra, after declaring that the great principle is produced 
“from modified nature," pi'oceeds to affirm, “that the great 
“ one becomes distinctly known as three Gods, through the 
“influence of the three qualities of goodness, foulness, and 
“darkness; ‘being one jierson, and three Gods,’ ((?/,« murtis 
trayo devdh), namely, Brahma, Vishnu, and Maheswara. 

' [Vicliaspati-mis'ra quotes this from a dialogue between Avadya (A'vatya ?) 
and Jaigishavya.] 
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“ In the agj^regate it is the deity; but, distributive, it apper- 
“ tains to individual beings.” 

3. Conseiousness, termed Ahankura, or more properly 
egotism, wliich is the literal sense of the term. The pecu¬ 
liar and appropriate function of it is {abhiuidna) selfish con¬ 
viction; a belief tliat, in perception and meditation, “I” 
am concerned ; tliat the objects of sense concern me; in short, 
that I AM. It proceeds from tlie intellectual principle, and 
is productive of tlioso whicli fidlow. 

4—8. Five subtile particle.s, rudiiricnt.s, or atoms, denomin¬ 
ated Tanniaiva; perceptible to beings of a superior order, but 
unappreliendod by the gro.sser sen.ses of mankind : derived 
from the conscious principle, and theni.selves productive of 
the five grosser elements, earlh, water, fire, air, and space. 

[243] 9—19. F.lcvon organs ofsen.se and action, which also 
are productions of the conscious priiu-iplc. Ten arc external: 
viz. five of sense, and five of action. The eleventh is internal, 
an organ both of sense and of action, termed mana& or mind. 
The five instruments of .sen.sation are, tlie eye, the ear, the 
nose, the tongue, and the skin. Tin; five instruments of action 
are, 1st, voice, or the organ of .«pccch; 2nd, the hands; 8rd, 
the feet; 4th, the excretory termination of the into.stines; 
5th, the organ of generation, blind, serwng both for sense 
and action, is an organ by affinity, being cognate with the 
rest. 

These eleven organs, with the two principles of intelligence 
and cousciou.sncss, are thirteen iiustruinents of knowlcdo'e: 
three internal and ten external, likened to three wai'ders and 
ten gates.‘ 

An external sense perceives; the internal one examines ; 
consciousness makes tho selfish application ; and intellect re¬ 
solves ; an external organ executes. 

20—24. Five elements, produced from the five elementary 
particles or rudiments. 1st. A diffu.scd, etherial fluid (dJidsa), 
• Jiiir. 32— 
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occupying space ; it has the property' of audiblcness, being the 
veliicle of sound, derived from the sonorous rudiment or 
etherial atom. 2nd. Air, which is endued witli the properties 
of audibleness and tangibility, being sensible to hearing and 
touch; derived from the tano-iblc rudiment or aerial atom. 
3rd. Fire, which is invested with tlie properties of audibleness, 
tangibility, and colour ; sensible to hearing, touch, and sight: 
derived from the colouring rudiment or igneous atom. 4t]i. 
Water, which possesses the properties of audibleness, tangi¬ 
bility, colour, and savour; being sensible to hearing, toucli, 
sight, and taste ; derived from tlie .savoury rudiment or aqueous 
atom. 5th. Earth, whicli unites the [241] properties of audi¬ 
bleness, tangibility', colour’, savour, and odour; being sensible 
to hearing, toucli, sight, taste, and smell: derived from the 
odorous rudiment or terrene atom. 

25. Soul, termed Furiisha, Pumas,^ or A'i/iian; which is 
neither produced nor productive. It is multitudinous, indi¬ 
vidual, sensitive, eternal, unalterable, immaterial. 

The theistlcal SuiikJitja recognize.s the same principles; 
understanding, however, by Puriisha, not individual soul alone, 
but likewise God {I'swara), the ruler of the world. 

These twenty-five princij)le,s are summarily contrasted in the 
Kdri/id. “ Nature, root of .all, is no production. Seven 
“ principles, the great or intellectual one, etc., are productions 
“and productive. Sixteen are productions (unproductive). 
“ Soul is neither a production nor productive,”^ 

To this passage a close resemblance will be remarked in one 
which occurs at tlie beginning of Erigena’s treatise Do Divi- 
sione Natural, where he distinguishes the.se four ; “That which 
“ creates and is not created; that which is created and creates; 
“ that which is created and creates not; and that which neither 
“ creates nor is created.”* 

In several of the Upanishads of the V<‘das a similar distri- 

'■ - Kur. 3. 

^ J. Scuti ErigenaD de div. nat, lib, 5. 
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bution is affirmed, viz. “eight productive principles and sixteen 
“ productions.” ' 

It is for contemplation of nature, and fur abstraction from it, 
that union of soul witli nature takes place, as the halt and the 
blind join for conveyance and for guidance (one bearing and 
directed; the other borne and directing).® By tliat union of 
soul and nature, creation, consisting in the development of 
intellect and the rest of the principles, is effected.^ 

The soul’s wisli is fruition or liberation. For either pur-[245] 
pose, it is in the first place invested with a subtile person, 
tosvards the formation of which the evolution of principles 
proceeds no lurtlicr than the elementary laidiments.'* This is 
composed then of intellect, consciousnes.s, and mind, as well as 
the rest of the organs and instruments of life, conjoined with 
particles, or elenicntai’y rudiments, of five sorts: thus seventeen 
principles enter into its composition.^ 

This person or subtile frame, termed linr/a, linya-mrira, or 
siilishina-mrira, is primeval, produced from original nature at 
the earliest or initial dovcdojuiicnt of principles.'' It is uncon¬ 
fined ; too subtile for restraint or hindrance (and thence termed 
dtiruhika, surpassing the wind in .swiftness); incapable of 
enjoyment until it bo inve.sted with a grosser body, affected 
nevertheless by sentiments. 

' Garhha, Prai>ia, and Muitirt/n U/iam's/iadx. [The S'\veta.s\vatara Upaiiishad 
is the imist direct attempt to reconcile the Saiililiya and the V(Hlanfa.] 

^ [“Nature, as the oljjcct to be experienced, dopoiuU on Soul tlic cxperiencer, 
and Sold Icjoks to Uberatinn. as it seeks to throw oil' tbc tliree kinds of pain wbicb, 
though I'ta'.ly apart I'nnn it, bare come to it by its falling under tbc shadow of in¬ 
tellect tbrougb nut recognizing il.s own distinction tborefrom’’ [.S'./i iw-r/ni s. -sail//.). 
Bondage, etc., reside in the Intellect, and are only rij/ecleil in Soul through its 
proximity. See Sd)il{Ii^a-prav.~/xhcisJn/a, i. 58.] 

■* [It is this peculiar idea of individual creation which gives to the .Sankhya an 
apparent re-scmblancc to llcrkeley's theory. Every iiidividu d soul has beoi from 
•all eternity in coiitiiiiial connection with Nature, and repeated crcation.s luive re ¬ 
sulted from this councetioa. Each soul thus keeps on creating its own world. 
The material universe, however, has an e.xisteiicc other than that which it possesses 
from its connection with any particular soul, inasnitich .as Iliranyag nhh,a, the 
personitied .sum of existence, may bo s.aid to suai up in his ideal creation the 
separate sub-creations of all inferior beings.] 

* Kur. 40. “ /Cap. 3. 9. ® [It is of atomic size, lOrp, 3. H,] 

VOL, II. [essays I.] 17 
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This is termed the rudimental creation {tanmdtra-Harga). 

Tiie notion of an animated atom seems to be a compromise 
between the refined dogma of an immaterial soul, and the 
difficulty which a gross understanding finds in grasping the 
comprehension of individual existence, unattached to matter. 

The grosser body, with whieli a soul clad in its subtile person 
is invested for the purpose of fruition, is composed of the five 
elements; or of four, excluding the etherial, according to 
some authorities ; or of one, earth alone, according to others.^ 
lhat grosser body, propagated by generation, is perishable. 
I he subtile person is more durable, transmigrating through 
successive bodies, which it assumes, as a mimic shifts his 
disguises to represent various characters. 

According to Kapila,^ as he is interpreted by his scholiast, 
there is intermediately a corporeal frame composed of the 
five elements, but tenuous or refined. It is termed [246] 
o)iiisli(/idna-s(U‘ira,^ and is the vehicle of the subtile person. 

It is tliis, rather than the subtile person itself, whicli in 
Patanjali’s Yoga-sdslra is conceived to extend, like the 
flame of a lamp over its wick, to a small distance above 
the skull. 

The corporeal creation {bliaiitika-sarga), consisting of souls 
invested with gross bodies, comprises eight orders of superior 
beings and five of inferior; which, together with man, who 
forms a class apart, constitute fourteen orders of beings, dis¬ 
tributed in three worlds or classes. 

The eight superior orders of beings bear appellations fa¬ 
miliar to Hindu theology; Brahma, Prdj'dpatis, Inclras, Fifris, 
Gandharvaa, Yakahas, Rdkshasas, and Pisdehas; gods or demi¬ 
gods, demons and evil spirits. 

The inferior orders ot beings are quadrupeds, distinguished 
in two orders ; ■* birds ; reptiles, fishes, and insects ; vegetables 
and unorganic substances. 

‘ Kop. 3. 17-19.^ 2 A'ap. 3.11,12. [Cf, Wilson's SdnUya K. p. 134.] 

\Adhis]ttJidna-iiartra^'\ * [Domestic and wild animals.] 
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Above is the abode of goodness, peopled by beings of superior 
orders; virtue prevails there, and consequent bliss, imperfect 
however, inasmuch as it is transient. Beneath is the abode 
of darkness or illusion, where beings of an inferior order dwell; 
stolidity or dulness is there prevalent. Between is the human 
world, where foulness or passion predominates, attended with 
continual misery. 

Throughout these worlds, sentient soul experiences ill arising 
from decay and death, until it be finally liberated from its 
union with person. 

Besides the grosser corporeal creation and the subtile or 
personal, all belonging to the material world, the Sdnlihya dis¬ 
tinguishes an intellectual creation {pvatyaya-sarga or hhdva- 
sarga), consisting of the afiections of intellect, its sentiments 
or faculties, which are enumerated in four [247} classes, as 
obstructing, disabling, contenting, or perfecting the understand¬ 
ing, and amount to fifty. 

Obstructions of the intellect are error, conceit, passion, 
hatred, fear: which are severally denominated obscurity, illu¬ 
sion, extreme illusion, gloom, and utter darkness. These again 
are subdivided into sixty-two sorts; error comprising eight 
species; illusion, as many; extreme illusion, ten ; gloom, 
eighteen ; and utter darkness, the same number. 

Error, or obscurity, mistakes irrational nature, intellect, 
consciousness, or any one of the five elementary atoms, for the 
soul, and imagines liberation to consist in absorption into one 
of those eight prolific principles. 

Conceit, termed illusion, imagines transcendent power, in 
any of its eight modes, to be deliverance from evil. Thus 
beings of a superior order, as ludra and the rest of the gods, 
who possess transcendent power of every sort, conceive it to 
be perpetual, and believe themselves immortal. 

Passion, called extreme illusion, concerns the five objects of 
sense ; sound, tact, colour, savour, and odour; reckoned to be 
twice as many, as difl’erent to man and to superior beings. 
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Envy or hatred, denominated gloom, relates to the same ten 
objects of sense, and to eight-fold transcendent power, furnish" 
ing the means of their enjoyment. 

Fear, named utter darkness, regards the same eighteen 
subjects, and consists in the dread of ill attendant on their 
loss by death or by deprivation of power. 

Disability of intellect, which constitutes the second class, 
comprising twenty-eight species, arises from defect or injury of 
organs, whicli are eleven; and to these eleven sorts are added 
the contraries of the two next classes, containing the one nine, 
and the other eight species, making a total of twenty-eight. 
Deafness, blindness, deprivation of taste, [248] want of smell, 
numbedness, dumbness, handlessness, lameness, costiveness, 
impotence, and madness, are disabilities preventing perform¬ 
ance of functions. 

Content or acquiescence, which forms tlio third class, is 
either internal or external: tlio one four-fold, tlie other five¬ 
fold; viz. iatenial, 1st. Concerning nature; as, an opinion that 
a discriminative knowledge of nature is a modification of that 
principle itself, with a consequent e.xpectation of deliverance 
by the act of nature. 2nd. Concerning tlie proximate cause; 
as a belief that ascetic observances suffice to ensure liberation. 
3rd. Concerning time ; as a fancy tliat deliverance will come 
in course, without study. 4tli. Concerning luck ; as a suppo¬ 
sition that its attainment depends on destiny. External 
acquiescence relates to abstinence from enjoyment upon 
temporal motives : namely, 1st, aversion from the trouble of 
acquisition; or, 2nd, from that of preservation; and, 3rd, 
reluctance to incur loss consequent on use; or, 4th, evil 
attending on fruition ; or, 0th, offence of hurting objects by 
the enjoyment of tliein. 

The perfecting of the intellect is the fourth class, and com¬ 
prises eight species. Perfection consists in the prevention of 
evil; and this being three-fold, its prevention is so likewise; 
as is the consequent perfection of the understanding. This is 
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direct. Tlie remaining five species arc indirect, viz. reasoning; 
oral instruction ; study; amicable intercourse ; and purity, 
internal and external (or according to another interpretation, 
liberality). They are means of arriving at perfection. 

The Sdnhhya, as other Indian systems of philosophy, is 
much engaged with tlie consideration of what is termed tlie 
three qualities {(jitna ); if indeed quality be hero the proper 
import of the term ; lor the sclioliast of Kapila under¬ 
stands it as meaning, not quality or accident, but substance, 
[249] a modification of nature, fettering the soul; conformably 
with anotlier acceptation of guild, signifying a cord.' 

The first, and higliest, is goodness (.<saflirn). It is alleviat- 
ing, enlightening, attended witli pleasure and happiness ; and 
virtue predominates in it. In fire it is prevalent; wherefore 
flame ascends, and sparks fly' upwards. In man, when it 
abounds, as it does in beings of a superior order, it is the 
cause of virtue. 

The second and middlemost is foulmsss or passion {rojas or 
tejas). It is active, urgent, and variable; attended with evil 
and misery. In air it predominates; wlicrefore wind moves 
transversely. In living beings it is the cause of vice. 

The third and lowest i.s darkness {iamas). It is heavy and 
obstructive; attended with .sorrow, dulness, and illusion. In 
earth and water it predominates, wherefore they fall or tend 
downwards. In living beings it is the cause of stolidity. 

These throe qualities are not mere accidents of nature, but 
are of its essence and enter into its composition.'' “ We 
“ speak ot the qualities ot nature as we do of the trees of 
“a forest, say the SdnJkJii/tis.^ In the J'cdas they are pro¬ 
nounced to be successive modifications, one of the other: “All 
“ was darkness: commanded to change, darkness took the 

' Vijnan. on Ifnp. 1. 60. [H.'ill's ed. p. 4').] 

’ [Nature is described as tlie equilibrium of tUe throe yuifas ; production takes 
place as soon as any one predominates. ,S'uf. vi. 4‘.2.] 

^ Swikhya-sdra [Hall's cd. p. 12]. 
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“ taint of foulness; and this, again commanded, assumed the 
“ form of goodness.” ^ 

They co-operate for a purpose, by union of opposites : as a 
lamp, which is composed of oil, a wick, and flame,® substances 
inimical and contrary. 

Taking the three qualities by which nature is modified, for 
principles or categories, the number, before enumerated, is 
raised to twenty-eight; as is by some authorities maintained.® 

[250] To the intellect appertain eight modes, effects, or 
properties ; four partaking of goodness ; namely, virtue, know¬ 
ledge, dispassion, and power; and four which are the reverse 
of those, and partake of darkness, viz. sin, error, ineontinency, 
and powerlessness. 

Virtue here intends moral or religious merit. Knowledge 
is either exterior or interior; that is, temporal or spiritual. 
Interior or spiritual knowledge discriminates soul from nature, 
and operates its deliverance from evil. Exterior or temporal 
knowledge comprehends holy writ, and every science but self- 
knowledge. 

Dispassion likewise is either exterior or interior; as proceed¬ 
ing from a temporal motive, aversion from trouble: or a 
spiritual impulse, the conviction that nature is a dream, a mere 
juggle and illusion. 

Power is eight-fold: consisting in the faculty of shrinking 
into a minute form, to which every thing is pervious ; or en¬ 
larging to a gigantic body ; or assuming levity (rising along a 
sunbeam to the solar orb); or possessing unlimited reach of 
organs (as touching the moon with the tip of a finger); or 
irresistible will (for instance, sinking into the earth, as easily 
as in water) ; dominion over all beings animate or inanimate; 
faculty of changing the course of nature; ability to accomplish 
every thing desired. 

The notion, that such transcendent power is attainable bv 

^ [Maitri ITpanishad, v. 2.] ^ 

* Yijn^na-bliiksliu in SdnJihya~sdra and Kapila-bkdshya. 
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man in this life, is not peculiar to the Sdnkhya sect: it is 
generally prevalent among the Hindus, and amounts to a belief 
of magic. A Yogi, imagined to have acquired such faculties, 
is, to vulgar apprehension, a sorcerer, and is so represented in 
many a drama and popular tale. 

One of the four chapters of Patanjali’s Yoga-sdsfra (the 
third), relates almost exclusively to this subject, from which it 
takes its title. It i.s full of directions for bodily and mental 
exercises, consisting of intensely profound me [251] ditation on 
special topics, accompanied by suppres.sion of breath and re¬ 
straint of the sense.s, while steadily maintaining prescribed 
postures. By such exercises, the adept acquires the knowledge 
of every thing past and future, remote or hidden ; he divines 
the thoughts of others; gains the strength of an elephant, the 
courage of a lion, and tho .swiftness of the wind; flies in the 
air, floats in water, dives into the earth, contemplates all 
worlds at one glance, and performs other strange feats. 

But neither power, however transcendent, nor dispassion, 
nor virtue, however meritorious, sufilco.s for the attainment of 
beatitude. It serves but to prepare the soul for that absorbed 
contemplation, by which the great purpose of deliverance is to 
be accomplished. 

The promptest mode of attaining beatitude through absorbed 
contemplation, is devotion to God ; consisting in repeated 
muttering of his mystical name, the syllable om, at the same 
time meditating its signifleation. It is this which constitutes 
efficacious devotion ; whereby the deity, propitiated, confers on 
the votary the boon that is sought; precluding all impedi¬ 
ments, and effecting the attainment of an inward sentiment 
that prepares the soul for liberation. 

“ God, Tswara, the supreme ruler,” according to Patanjali,* 
“ is a soul or spirit distinct from other souls ; unaffected by 
“the ills with which they are beset; unconcerned with good 
“ or bad deeds and their consequences, and with flincies or 
■ Xoga-idstra 1. 23—24 and 26—29. 
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“ passing thoughts. In him is the utmost omniscience.^ He 

i.s the instructor of tlie earliest beings that liave a beginning 
‘‘ (the deities of mythology); himself infinite, unlimited by 
‘‘ time.” 

Kapila, on the other hand, denies an Tswara, ruler of tlie 
world by volition : alleging that there is no proof of [252] 
(loo’s c.vistenco, unperccived by the .senses, not inferred from 
reasoning, nor yet revealed.- He acknowledgc.s, indeed, a being 
i.ssuing from nature, who is intelligence absolute ; source of all 
individual intelligences, and origin of other existences succes¬ 
sively evolved and developed. He expressly affirms, “that 
“ the truth of such an Tswara is demonstrated : the creator 

of world.?, in such sen.se of creation : for “ the exi.stenco of 
“ effects,” he says, “is dependent upon consciousne,ss, not upon 
“ I^swara;” and “all else is from the great principle, intellect 
Yet that being is finite; having a beginning and an end; 
dating from the grand development of the universe, to 
terminate with the consummation of all things. But an in- 
linite being, creator and guide of the universe by volition, 
Kapila positively disavows.® “ Detached from nature, un- 
“ affected therefore by consciou.sness and the re.st of nature’s 
“ trammels, he could have no inducement to civ'ation ; fettered 
“ by nature, he could not be capable of creation. Guidance 
“ requires pi'oximity, as the iron is attracted by the magnet; 
“ and, in like manner, it is by proximity that living souls 
“ govern individual bodie.s, enlightened by animation as hot 
“ iron is by heat.” 

Passages of admitted authority, in which Gon is named, 
relate, according to Kapila and his followers, cither to a liber- 

* [Rather, “ in him the germ of the omni.scient becomes infinite.” The Yoga 
considers this to he the proof of a Supreme Being ; we see that other propertie.s 
capable of degrees reach their limit soinewlicre, as smallness in an atom and 
magnitude in the ether, so knowledge, which in other beings is less or more, must 
reach its extreme limit somewhere, i.e. in God. For the Nyaya proof of God's 
existence see Knsumanjali, v. 1.] 

2 Xap. 1. 92—99; 3. 55—57; 5. 2—12; and 6. 64—69. 

■' Kap. 3. 57. ‘ Knp. 6. 64 and 66. “ Eup. 1. [94, 96, 97, 99.] 
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r.ted soul or to a inytliological deity, or that superior not 
supreme being whom mythology places in the midst of the 
mundane egg. 

Such is the essential and characteristic difFerenco of Kapila’s 
and Patanjali’s, tlie atheistical and dcistical, Sdnklnjas. 

In less momentous matters they differ, not upon points 
of doctrine, but in the degree in which the exterior oxer- 
[253] cises, or abstruse reasoning and study, are weighed upon, 
as requisite preparations of absorbed contemplation. Patan¬ 
jali’s Yorja-sddva is occupied with devotional exercise and 
mental abstraction, subduing body and mind ; Kapila is more 
engaged with investigation of princi|)lcs and reasoning upon 
them. One is more mystic and fanatical. The other makes 
a nearer approach to philosophical disquisition, however mis¬ 
taken in its conclusions. 

The manner in which a knowledge of those principles or 
categories that are reeognizi'd by the SdnkJiyaa may bo ac¬ 
quired, is set fortli in the Kuriku: “Sensible objects become 
“ known by perception. It is bj- inference or reasoning, that 
“ acquaintance with things transcending the senses is attained; 
“ and a truth, wliich i.s neither to be directly perceived nor to 
“ be inferred by reasoning, is deduced from revelation. For 
“ various causes, things may be imperceptible or unperceived; 
“distance, nearness, minuteness; confusion, concealment; 
“ predominance ot other matters; defect of organs or inatten- 
“ tion. It i.s owing to the .subtlety of nature, not to the non- 
“ existence of tlii.s original principle, that it is not apprehended 
“ by the senses, but inl'erred from its effects. Intellect and 
“ the rest of the derivative principles are effects; whence it is 
“ concluded as their cause; in some respects analogou.s, but in 
“ others dissimilar.”' 

“Effect subsist.s antecedently to tlie operation of cause 

‘ Kdr. C. 8, 

2 [“ The Siuig.Ttas (or Biulilliists) say that the existent is produced from the non¬ 
existent; the ioUowcrs of the Xy&ya that the (as yet) noH'Cxistent is produced from 
the existent; the VedhiUius that the whole creation is an illusion from the existent, 
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a maxim not unlike that ancient one, that “ nothing comes of 
“ nothing; ” for it is the material, not the efEcient, cause, 
which is here spoken of. 

The reasons alleged hy the Sdnlihyas^ are, that “what exists 
“ not, can by no operation of a cause be brought into existence; ” 
that is, effects are educts, rather than products. Oil is in the 
seed of sesamum before it is ex[254] pressed; rice is in the 
husk before it is peeled; milk is in the udder before it is drawn. 
“Materials, too, ai’e selected, which are apt for the purpose; ” 
milk, not water, is taken to make curds. “ Every thing is not 
“ by every means possible; ” cloth, not earthen ware, may be 
made with yarn. “ What is capable, does that to which it i.s 
“competent:” a potter does not weave cloth, but makes ajar, 
from a lump of clay, with a wheel and other implements. 
“ The nature of cause and effect is the samea piece of cloth 
does not essentially differ from the yarn of which it is wove; 
as an ox does from a horse: barley, not rice or peas, grows out 
of barley-corns. 

“There is a general cause, wliich is undistinguishablo.”® 
This position is supported by divers arguments. “Specific 
“ objects are finite; ” they are multitudinous and not universal: 
there must then be a single all-pervading cause. Another 
argument is drawn from affinity : “ homogeneousness indicates 
“ a cause.” An earthen jar implies a lump of clay of which 
it is made ; a golden coronet presumes a mass of gold of which 
it was fabricated: seeing a rigidly abstemious novice, it is 
readily concluded, says the scholiast, that his parents are of 
the sacerdotal tribe. There must then be a cause bearing 
affinity to effects which are seen. Another reason is “existence 
“ of effects through energy:” there must be a cause adequate 
to the effects. A potter is capable of fabricating pottery: he 
makes a pot, not a car, nor a piece of cloth. The main argu- 

aiidnotareal thing; the Sankhyas that the existent is produced from the existent." 

.— 8arva-darL-sa>ig.'\ 

' Kdf. 9. 


» Kur. 15. 16. 
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ment of the Sdnkkyas on tliis point is “ the parting or issuing 
“ of effects from cause, and the re-union of the universe.” A 
type of this is the tortoise, whicli puts forth its limbs, and 
again retracts them within its sliell. So, at the general de¬ 
struction or consummation of all things, taking place at an 
appointed period, the five elements, earth, water, fire, air, and 
ether, [255] constituting the three worlds, are withdrawn in 
the inverse order of that in which they proceeded from the 
primary principles, returning step by step to their first cause, 
the chief SLud uudistinguishable one, which is nature. 

It operates by means of the three qualities of goodness, 
foulness, and darkness. It does so by mixture ; as the con¬ 
fluence of three streams forms one river; for example, the 
Ganges : or as threads interwoven constitute a piece of cloth : 
and as a picture is a result of the union of pigments. It 
operates “ b}’’ modification” too: as water, dropped from a 
cloud, absorbed by the roots of plants, and carried into the 
fruit, acquires special flavour, so are different objects diversified 
by the influence of the several qualities respectively. Thus, 
from one chief cause, wdiich is nature, spring three dissimilar 
worlds, observes the scholiast, peopled by gods enjoying bliss, 
by men suffering pain, by inferior animals affected with dulness. 
It is owing to prevalence of particular qualities. In the gods, 
goodness prevails, and foulness and darkness are foreign ; and 
therefore are the gods supremely happy. In man, foulness is 
prevalent, and goodness and darkness are strangers ; where¬ 
fore man is eminently wretched. In animals, darkness predo¬ 
minates, and goodness and foulness aro wanting; and therefore 
are animals extremely dull. 

The existence of soul is demonstrated by several arguments:* 
“ The assemblage of sensible objects is for another’s use; ” as 
a bed is for a sleeper, a chair for a sitter: that other, who uses 
it, must be a sensitive being; .and the sensitive being is soul. 
The converse of sensible objects endued with the three quali- 

* Kdr. 17. 
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ties, goodness, foulness, and darkness, indiscriminate, common, 
inanimate, and prolific, must exist, devoid of qualities, dis¬ 
criminate, and so forth: that is soul. “There must be super- 
“ intendence; ” [256] as there is a charioteer to a car: the 
superintendent of inanimate matter is soul. “ There must be 
“one to enjoy” what is formed for enjoyment: a spectator, a 
witness of it: that spectator is soul. “ There is a tendency 
“to abstraction:” the wi.se and unwise alike desire a termina¬ 
tion of vicissitude: holy writ and miglity sagos tend to that 
consummation; the final and absolute extinction of every sort 
of pain: there must then be a being capable of abstraction, 
essentially unconnected with pleasure, pain, and illusion: and 
that being is soul. 

There is not one soul to all bodies, as a string on which 
pearls are strung; but a separate soul for each particular body. 
“ Multitude of souls ” i.s jn-oved by the following arguments.^ 
“ Birth, death, and the instruments of life are allotted sever- 
“ ally: ” if one soul animated all bodies, one being born, all 
would be born ; one dying, all would die; one being blind, or 
deaf, or dumb, all would be blind, or deaf, or dumb ; one 
seeing, all would see; one hearing, all would hear ; one speak¬ 
ing, all would speak. Birth is the union of soul with instru¬ 
ments, namely, intellect, consciousnes.s, mind and corporeal 
organs; it is not a modification of soul, for soul is unalterable. 
Death is its abandonment of them ; not an extinction of it, for 
it is unperishable. Soul then is multitudinous. “Occupations 
“ are not at ono time universally the same: ” if one soul 
animated all beings, then all bodies would be stirred by the 
same influence, but it is not so: some are engaged in virtue, 
others occupied with vice; some restraining passions, others 
yielding to them; some involved in error, others seeking 
knowledge. Souls therefore are numerous. “ Qualities affect 
“ differently ; ” one is happy ; another miserable ; and again, 
another stupid. T’he gods are ever happy; man, [257] un- 
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happy; inferior animals, dull. Were there but one soul, all 
would be alike. 

The attributes of the several principles, material and im¬ 
material, discrete and undiscrote, perceptible and imperceptible, 
are compared and contr.asted. “ A discrete principle,” as is 
affirmed by the Sdnhhyas,^ “ is causable ; ” it is uneternal, 
“inconstant,” one while apparent, at another time evanescent; 
it is “ un'pervading,” not entering into all; for effect is pos¬ 
sessed with its cause, not cause with its effect: it is acted upon, 
and “mutable,” changing from one body to another; it is 
“multitudinous ; ” for there are so many minds, intellects, etc., 
as there are souls animating bodies: it is “supported,” resting 
upon its cause: it is involvaldc, “ merging ” one into another, 
and implying ono the other; it is “conjunct,” consisting of 
parts or qualities; as sound, taste, smell, etc.: it is “governed,” 
or dependent on another’s will. 

“ The undiscrete principle ” i.s in all these respects the 
reverse : it is causeless, eternal, all pervading, immutable, or 
unacted upon; single, as being the one cause of three orders of 
beings; unsupported (relying but on itself); uninvolvablo (not 
merging or implying); unconjunct; consisting of no parts ; 
self-ruled. 

Discrete principles, as wc-11 as the undiscrete one, have the 
three qualities of goodness, foulness, and darkness : the one 
(nature) having them in its own right, as its form or proper¬ 
ties ; the rest, because they are its effects ; as black yarn makes 
black cloth. They arc uiidiscriminating or “indiscriminate; ” 
not distinguishing quality from quality, and confounding 
nature with qualities ; for nature is not distinct from itself, nor 
are qualities separate from it. They are “objects” of appre¬ 
hension and enjoyment for every [208] soul, external to dis¬ 
criminative knowledge, but subjects of it. They arc “common,” 
lilco an utensil, or like a harlot. They are “ irrational ” or 
unsentient; unaware of pain or ple.asure : from an insensible 

1 Kur. 10, 11. 
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lump of clay comes an insensible earthen pot. They are 
“prolific;” one pi'oducing or generating another: nature 
producing intellect, and intellect generating consciousness, and 
so forth. 

Soul, on the contrary, is devoid of qualities ; it is discrimi¬ 
native ; it is no object of enjoyment; it is several or peculiar; 
it is sensitive, aware of pain and pleasure; unprolific, for 
nothing is generated by it. 

In these respects it differs from all the other principles. On 
certain points it conforms with the undiscrete principle, and 
differs from the discrete : in one regard it agrees with these 
and disagrees with the other: for it is not single, but on the 
contrary multitudinous; and it is causeless, eternal, pervading, 
immutable, unsupported, unmerging or unimplying, unconjunct 
(consisting of no parts), self-governed. 

The attributes of the perceptiide, discrete principles and of 
the undiscrete, indefinite one, are considered to be proved' by 
the influence of the three cpialities in one instance, and their 
absence in the converse; and by'conformity of cause and effect: 
an argument much and frequently relied upon. It concerns 
the material, not the efficient, cau.se. 

From the contrast between soul and the other principles, it 
follows, as the Kdrikd- affirms, “ tliat soul is witness, by- 
“ stander, spectator, solitary and passive. Therefore, by reason 
“ of union with it, insensible body seems sensible: and, though 
“ the qualities be active, the stranger (soul) appears as the 
“ agent.” 

“ Though inanimate, nature performs the office of preparing 
“ the soul for its deliverance, in like manner as it is [259] a 
“ function of milk, an unintelligent substance, to nourish the 
“calf.”^ 

Nature is likened to a female dancer, exhibiting herself to 
soul as to an audience, and is reproached with shamelessness 
for repeatedly exposing herself to the rude gaze of the spec- 
1 Kdr. 14. “ JfrtV. 19. 20. ^ 57 . 
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tator. “ She desists, however, wlien she has sufficiently shown 
“ herself. She does so, because she has been seen; he desists, 
“ because ho has seen her. There is no further use for the 
“ world : ” ^ yet the connexion of soul and nature still subsists. 

By attainnient of spiritual knowledge through the study 
of principles, the conclusive, incontrovertible, single truth is 
learned: so the Kdrikd declares' that “neither I am, nor is 
“ aught MINE, nor do I exist.” 

All which passes in consciousness, in intellect is reflected 
by the soul, as an image which sullies not the crystal, but 
appertains not to it. “ Possessed of this self-knowledge, soul 
“contemplates at ease nature thereby debarred from prolific 
“ change, and precluded therefore from every other form and 
“effect of intellect, but that spiritual saving knowledge.” “ 

“ Yet soul remains awhile invested with body; as the potter’s 
“ wheel continues whirling after the pot has been fashioned, by 
“force of the inipulso previously given to it. When separa- 
“ tion of the informed soul from its corporeal frame at length 
“ takes place, and nature in respect of it ceases, then is abso- 
“ lute and final deliverance accomplished.”^ 

Thus,” concludes the Kdrikd, “this abstruse knowledge, 
“ adapted to the liberation of soul, wherein the origin, dura- 
[260] “ tion, and termination of beings are considered, has 
“been thoroughly expounded by the mighty saint. The sage 
“ compassionately tauglit it to Asuri, who communicated it to 
“ Panchasikha, and by liim it was promulgated to mankind.”® 

‘ Kdr. 69, Gl, 66 . = AVc. 64. » Kdr. 65. 

* Kur. 67, 68. Kiir. 69, 70. 

° [Fur furtlicr information on the Siiikhya philosophy sec Ballantyne’s trans¬ 
lation of the Sutras, Wilson’s edition of the Sunkliya-kdrilid, Hall’s Rational 
Refutation, sect, i., and Bjuerjea’s Dialogues.'] 
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Translation of the Sankiiya-karika.* 

I. —Tho inquiry is into the means of preclucling the three 
sorts of pain; for pain is embarrass in ent: nor is the inquiry 
superfluous because obvious means of alleviation exist, for 
absolute and final relief is not thereby accomplished. 

II. —The revealed mode is like the temporal one, ineffectual, 
for it is impure; and it is defective in some respects, as well 
as execs,sivc in others. A method diflerent from both is pre¬ 
ferable, consisting in a discriminative knowledge of perceptible 
principles, and of the imperceptible one, and of the thinking 
soul. 

PII.—Nature, the root (of all), is no production. Seven 
principles, the Great or intellectual one, etc., are productions 
and productive. Sixteen are productions (unproductive). 
Soul is neither a production nor productive. 

IV.—Perception, inference, and right affirmation, are ad¬ 
mitted to bo threefold proof; for they (are by all acknowledged, 
and) comprise eveiy mode of demonstration. It is from proof 
that belief of that which is to be proven results. 

Y._Perception is a.«certainmcnt of particular objects. In¬ 

ference, which is of three sorts, premises an argument, and 
(deduces) that which is argued by it. ilight affirmation is 
true revelation. 

YI,_Sensible objects become known by perception; but it 

is bv inl'crenco (or reasoning) that acquaintance with tilings 
transcending tho senses is obtained : and a truth which is 
neither to be directly perceived, nor to be inferred from reason¬ 
ing, is deduced from revelation. 

YII._From various causes things may be imperceptible (or 

' [This tiaiislation was originally prepared for the Oiient.al Trimslat'.oii Society, 
ai'.d it was afterwards published in 1837 with Wilson's translation of Gandapada's 
Commentary. It is inserted here to complete Mr. Colehiooke’s view of the 
Sankliya philosophy.] 
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unperceivod); excessive distance, (extreme) nearness, defect of 
the organs, inattention, minuteness, interposition of objects, 
predominance of other matters, and intermixture with the 
like. 

VIII. —It is owing to the subtilty (of nature), not to the 
non-existence of this original principle, that it is not appre¬ 
hended by the senses, but inferred from its effects. Intellect 
and the rest of the derivative principles are effects; (whence it 
is concluded as their cause) in some respects analogous, but in 
others dissimilar. 

IX. —Effect subsists (antecedently to the operation of 
cause); for what exists not, can by no operation of cause be 
brought into existence. Materials, too, are selected which are 
fit for the purpose; every thing is not by every means pos¬ 
sible : what is capable, does that to which it is competent; and 
like is produced from like. 

X. —A discrete principle is causable, it is inconstant, un¬ 
pervading, mutable, multitudinous, supporting, mergent, con¬ 
junct, governed. The undiscrete one is the reverse. 

XI. —A discrete principle, as well as the chief (or undis¬ 
crete) one, has the three qualities: it is indiscriminative, 
objective, common, irrational, prolific. Soul is in these re¬ 
spects, as in those, the reverse. 

XII. —The qualities respectively consist in pleasure, pain, 
and dulness; are adapted to manifestation, activity, and re¬ 
straint ; mutually domineer; rest on each other; produce each 
other ; consort together; and are reciprocally present. 

XIII. —Goodness is considered to be alleviating and en¬ 
lightening : foulne.ss, urgent and versatile; darkness, heavy 
and enveloping. Like a lamp, they co-operate for a purpose 
(by union of contraries). 

XIV. —Indiscriminativeness and the rest (of the properties 
of a discrete principle) are proved by the influence of the three 
qualities, and the absence thereof in the reverse. The undis¬ 
crete principle, moreover (as well as the influence of the three 

VOL. II. [essays I.] 18 
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qualities), is demonstrated by effect possessing the properties 
of its cause (and by tlio absence of contrariety). 

XV.—Since specific objects are finite; since there is homo¬ 
geneousness; since.effects exist tlirougb energy; since there is 
a parting (or issue) of efi'ects from cause, and a reunion of the 
universe,— 

XYI.—There is a general cause, which is undiscrete. It 
operates by means of the three qualities, and by mixture, by 
modification, as water; for different objects are diversified by 
influence of the several qualities respectively. 

XVII.—Since the assemblage of sensible objects is for 
another’s use; since the converse of that which has the three 
qualities, with other properties (before mentioned), must exist; 
since there must be superintendence; since there must be one 
to enjoy; since there is a tendency to abstraction; therefore, 
soul is. 

XVIII.—Since birth, death, and the instruments of life are 
allotted severally; since occupations are not at once universal; 
and since qualities affect variously; multitude of souls is 
demonstrated. 

XIX. —And from that contrast (before set forth) it follows, 
that soul is witness, solitary, bystander, spectator, and passive. 

XX. —Therefore, by reason of union with it, insensible 
body seems sensible ; and though the qualities be active, the 
stranger (soul) appears as the agent. 

XXI. —For the soul’s contemplation of nature, and for its 
abstraction, the union of both takes place, as of the halt and 
blind. By that union a creation is framed. 

XXII. —From nature issues the great one ; thence egotism; 
and from this the sixteenfold set: from five among the sixteen 
proceed five elements. 

XXIII.—Ascertainment is intellect. Virtue, knowledge, 
dispassion, and power are its faculties, partaking of goodness. 
Those partaking of darkness are the reverse. 

XXIV.—Consciousness is egotism. Thence proceeds a two- 
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fold creation. Tlie elevenfold set is one : the five elemental 
rudiments are the other. 

XXV. —From consciousnes.s, affected by goodness, proceeds 
the good elevenfold set: from it, as a dark origin of being, 
come elementary particles: botli issue from that principle 
affected by foulness.' 

XXVI. —Intellectual organs arc, the eyes, the ears, the 
nose, the tongue, and the .skin; tho.se of action are, the voice, 
hands, feet, the excretory organ, and tliat of generation. 

XXVII.—(In this set is) mind, which is both (an organ of 
sensation and of action). It ponders, and it is an organ as 
being cognate with the re.st. They are numerous by specific 
modification of qualities, and so are external diversities. 

XXVIII.—The function of five, in respect to colour and the 
rest, is observation only. Speech, handling, treading, excre¬ 
tion, and generation are the function.? of five (other organs). 

XXIX.—Of the three (internal instruments) the functions 
are their respective charactcri.stics: those are peculiar to each. 
The common function of the three instruments is breath and 
the rest of the five vital airs. 

XXX—Of all four the functions are instantaneous, as well 
as gradual, in regard to sensible objects. The function of the 
three (interior) is, in z’espect of an unseen one, preceded by 
that of the fourth. 

XXXI.—The instruments perform their respective func¬ 
tions, incited by mutual invitation. The soul’s purpose is the 
motive : an instrument is wrought by none. 

XXXII.—Instrument is of thirteen sorts. It compasses, 
maintains, and manifests: what is to be done by it is tenfold, 
to be compassed, to be maintained, to be manifested. 

XXXIII.— Internal instruments are three ; external ten, to 
make know^i objects to those three. The external organs 
minister at time present : the internal do so at any time. 

i [For some valuable remarks on this stanza cF. Hairs Preface to his edition of 
the iSankh^a-sdra, p. 3U.] 
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XXXIV.—Amonsr these organs the five intellectual concern 
objects specific and unspecific. Speech concerns sound. The 
rest regard all five objects. 

XXX\^.—Since intellect, with the (other two) internal in¬ 
struments, adverts to every object, therefore those three instru¬ 
ments are warders, and the rest are gates. 

XXXVI.—These characteristically differing from each other, 
and variously affected by qualities, present to the intellect the 
soul’s whole purpose, enlightening it as a lamp. 

XXXVII.—Since it is intellect which accomplishes soul’s 
fruition of all which is to bo enjoyed, it is that, again, which 
discriminates the subtile difference between the chief principle 
(prad/idna) and soul. 

XXXVIII.—The elementary particles are unspecific ; from 
these five proceed the five elements, which are termed specific; 
for they are soothing, terrific, or stupefying. 

XXXIX.—Subtile (bodies), and such as spring from father 
and mother, together witli tlie great elements, are three 
sorts of specific objects. Among these, tho subtile bodies 
are lasting; such as issue from father and mother are perish¬ 
able. 

XL.—(Subtile body), primaeval, unconfined, material, com¬ 
posed of intellect, with other subtile principles, migrates, else 
unenjoying : invested with dispositions, mergent. 

XLI.—As a painting stands not without a ground, nor a 
shadow without a stake, etc., so neither does subtile person 
subsist supportless, without specific (or unspecific) particles. 

XLI I.—For the sake of soul’s wish, that subtile person 
exhibits (before it), like a dramatic actor, through relation of 
means and consequence, with the aid of nature’s influence. 

XLIII.—Essential dispo.sitions are innate. Incidental, as 
virtue and the rest, are considered appurtenant to the instru¬ 
ment. The uterine germ (flesh and blood) and the rest belong 
to the effect (that is, to tlie body). 

XLIV.—13y virtue is ascent to a region above; by vice, 
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descent to a region below: by knowledge is deliverance ; by 
the reverse, bondage. 

XLV.—By dispassion is absorption into nature; by foul 
passion, migration ; by power uninipediment; by the reverse, 
the contrary. 

XLVL—This is an intellectual creation, termed obstruc¬ 
tion, disability, acquiescence, and perfectness. By disparity of 
influence of qualities the sorts of it are fifty. 

XLVIL—There are five distinctions of obstruction ; and, 
from defect of instruments, twenty-eight of disability: acqui¬ 
escence is ninefold ; perfeetiiess eiglitfolJ. 

XLVIII.—The distinctions of obscurity are eightfold, as 
also those of illusion ; extreme illusion is tenfold ; gloom is 
eighteenfold, and so is utter darkness. 

XLIX.—Depravity of the eleven organs, together with 
injuries of the intellect, are pronounced to be disability. The 
injuries of intellect are seventeen, by inversion of acquiescence 
and perfectness. 

L.—Nine sorts of acquiescence are propounded ; four in¬ 
ternal, relating to nature, to means, to time, and to luck; 
five external, relative to abstinence from (enjoyment of) objects. 

LI.—Eeasoning, hearing, study, prevention of pain of three 
sorts, intercourse of friends, and purity (or gift) are perfections 
(or means thereof). The fore-mentioned three are curbs of 
perfectness. 

LII.—Without dispositions there would be no subtile per¬ 
son : without person there would be no pause of dispositions: 
wherefore a twofold creation is presented, one termed personal, 
the other intellectual. 

LTII.—The divine kind is of eight sorts; the grovelling is 
fivefold: mankind is single in its cl.ass. This, briefly, is the 
world of living beings. 

LIV.—Above, there is prevalence of go'odness: below, the 
creation is full of darkness: in the midst is the predominance 
of foulness, from Brahma to a stock. 
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LV.—There does sentient soul experience pain, arising 
from decay and death, until it be released from its person: 
wherefore pain is of the essence (of bodily existence). 

LVI.—This evolution of nature, from intellect to the special 
elements, is performed for tlie deliverance of each soul respec¬ 
tively ; done for another’s sake as for self. 

LVII.—As it is a function of milk, an unintelligent (sub¬ 
stance), to nourish the calf, so it is the office of .the chief 
(principle) to liberate the soul. 

LVIII.—As people engage in acts to relieve desires, so 
does the undiscrete (principle) to liberate the soul. 

LIX.—As a dancer, having exhibited herself to the spec¬ 
tator, desists from the dance, so does nature desist, having 
manifested herself to soul. 

LX.—Generous nature, endued with qualities, does by 
manifold means accomplisli, without benefit (to herself), the 
wish of ungrateful soul, devoid as ho is of qualities. 

LXI.—Nothing, in my opinion, is more gentle than nature: 
once aware of having been seen, she does not again expose 
herself to the gaze of soul. 

LXII.—Verily not any soul is bound, nor is released, nor 
migrates; but nature alone, in relation to various beings, is 
bound, is released, and migrates. 

LXIII.—By seven modes nature binds herself by herself: 
by one, she releases (herself), for the soul’s wish. 

LXIV.—So, through study of principles, the conclusive, 
incontrovertible, one only knowledge is attained, that neither 
T AM, nor is aught mine, nor do I exist. 

LXV.—Possessed of this (self-knowledge), soul contemplates 
at leisure and at ease nature, (thereby) debarred from prolific 
change, and consequently precluded from those seven forms. 

LXVI.—He desists, because he has seen her ; she does so, 
because she has he*en seen. In their (mere) union there is no 
motive for creation. 

LXVII.—By attainment of perfect knowledge, virtue and 
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the rest become causeless ; yet soul remains a while invested 
with body, as the potter’s wheel continues whirling from the 
effect of tlie impulse previously given to it. 

LXVIII.—When separation of tlie informed soul from its 
corporeal frame at length takes place, and nature in respect of 
it ceases, then is absolute and final deliverance accomplished. 

LXIX.—This abstruse knowle<lge, adapted to the liberation 
of soul, wherein the origin, duration, and termination of beings 
are considered, has been thoroughly expounded by the mighty 
saint. 

LXX.—This great purifying (doctrine) the sago compas¬ 
sionately imparted to Xsuri, Xsui’i taught it to Panchasikha, 
by whom it was extensively propagated. 

LXXI.—Received by tradition of pupils, it has been com¬ 
pendiously written in Aryk metre by the piously-disposed 
Tswara-krislma, having thoroughly investigated demonstrated 
truth. 

LXXII.—The subjects which are treated in seventy 
couplets are those of the whole science, comprising sixty 
topics, exclusive of illustrative tales, and omitting controver¬ 
sial questions. 
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PART II.1 


[From the Transactions of t}ie Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. i. pp. 92-118.] 


[261] In the preceding essay, the Sdnkhya, theistical as 
well as atheistical, was examined. The subject of the present 
essay will be the dialectic philosophy of Gotama,® and atomical 
of Kanada,® respectively called Nydya^ “reasoning,” and 
Vaiseshika “particular.” The first, as its title implies, is 
chiefly occupied with the metaphysics of logic; the second 
with physics; that is, with “particulars” or sensible objects; 
and hence its name.® They may be taken generally as parts 

^ Read at a public meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, Feb. 21, 1824. 

* [Gotama (or, as the name is often written, Gautama) is sometimes called the 
son of Utatbya (Manu, iii. 16), but in Mahdbk. i, 4194 he is said to have been 
the son of Dirghatanias and the grandson of Utathya. He is also called Aksha- 
p^da, or Akshacharana; hence Madhava speaks of his system as the Akshapada- 
dars'ana {Sarva-dars,‘sang. xi.), and his followers are called Akshapadah.] 

3 [Another name for Kanada is K^isyapa (see S'ankara-mi,sra’s Upaskdray pp. 
160, 161 ; cf. also St. Petersb. Diet, sub, v.). He is also called Kanabhaksha or 
Kanabhuj, sec vifra, p. [329]; in the Sarva-darsana^aangraka his system is spoken 
of as the Aulukyndars^ana, and his followers are called Auldkyah in Hema- 
chandra ’s Abhidhdnachintdmani .] 

^ \_Nydya is derived from ni -f- h ‘‘that by which we enter into a thing and draw 
conclusions,” cf. Siddh. Kaum, ii. 457.] 

* [Or rather from the peculiar category riVwArt.] 
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of one system, supplying each other’s deficiencies;' commonly 
agreeing upon such points as arc treated by both, yet on some 
differing, and therefore giving origin to two schools, the 
Naiijuyiha and VaikMka. 

From these have branched various subordinate schools of 
philosophy; which, in the ardour of scholastic disputation, 
have disagreed on matters of doctrine or of interpretation. 
The ordinary distinction between them is that of ancients and 
moderns ; besides appellations derived from the names of their 
favourite authors, as will be more particularly noticed in another 
place. 

The text of Gotama* is a collection of sutras or succinct 
aphoristns, in five books or “ lectures,” each divided [262] 
into two “days” or diurnal lessons; and these again subdivided 
into sections or articles, toi-med jirakaranaa, as relating to dis¬ 
tinct topics. It is a maxim, that a section is not to consist of 
so little as a single siilra; and to make good the rule, some 
stress is occasionally put upon the text, either splitting an 
aphorism or associating it incongruously. 

Kanada’s collection of sitiras is comprised in ten lectures, 
similarly divided into two daily Ic.ssons, and these into 
anas, or sections, containing two or more sutnrs relative to the 
same topic.^ 

^ [Thus the Bhdshd’paricJiheda, tlic ;:reat modern toxt-hook of lo";ic in India, is 
founded on both sYsleins, thongii the Yuls'eshika prepomiurntes. Vnlsy&yana, in 
his ancient Nydija-blidsluja, i. 9, after discussiii'^ the twelve “matfers to be proven ” 
in the >iyay:i, adds: “ 'rbere is also aiiotlicr set of mutters to be proven, substance, 
quality, action, coniuiuuity, diH'creneo, and intimate relation; and the former 
division is not to be cunsidered as o.xUausUve by itself. From the right know¬ 
ledge of this arises supreme bliss, and from the false knowledge thereof arises 
mundane existence,—tlius has it been declared by the Vaiseshika school.” The 
Coram. on the Bhdshd-parichh. remarks that ‘‘those categories are received among 
the Vaiseshikkh, and not opposed to those of the followers of the Xyuya.” It 
is not always easy to discriminate accurately between the exact tenets of the 
Xyaya and the Vaiseshika, especially in the later schools.] 

* [The Nyaya Sutras were printed at Calcutta in 1828 with Vis wanatha-bhatta- 
charya’s Commentary, and a translation of the tirst four books by Ballantyne, 
with extracts from the Comm., was published at Benares in 1850-54.] 

3 [The Vaiseshika SCitras were edited in the Bibl. lud. (Calcutta, 1861) with 
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Like the text of other sciences among the Hindus, the siitras 
of Gotama and of Kanada have been explained and annotated 
by a triple set of commentaries, under the usual titles of 
Bhdshya, Vdrttika and Tikd. These (the Bhdshya especially) 
are repeatedly cited by modern commentators, as well as by 
writers of separate treatises; but (so far as has come under my 
immediate notice) without naming tlie authors ; and I cannot 
adventure, having no piresent opportunity of consulting the 
original scholia in a collective form, to assign them to their 
proper authors, from recotleetion of former researches.^ 

They are of high authority, and probabl}^ of great antiquity; 
and it frequently becomes a question with the later commeiita- 

S'ankara-mitra’s Comm, and a gloss by the editor, Panelit Jayanarkyana-tarka- 
paucbknana. Prof. Max Miillcr wrote a paper on the system iii the Zeitschrift d. 
D. Morgenl. Gescll. vi. pp. 1 :!4 (cf. also his appendix on ‘ Indian Logic' in Arch¬ 
bishop ’Thomson's ‘Laws of Tliought,' 1853); and Pvoer gave a German translation 
of the SCitras with extracts from tlic Comm. ibid. xxi. jjp. 3()'.t-4'20, xxii. pp. 
383-442. Mr. Gough lias published an English translation with similar extracts 
in ‘The Pandit,’ Benares, 18G9-72.] 

■ [We arc now enabled to (ill up this blank. The original commentary on the 
Nyiyn Siltras, the \’>idya-bh(ixliya, was written by Paksbila-swfimin, also called 
Vatsyayana; this was edited in the Bibl. Ind. by Pandit Jayan&rbyana-tarka- 
panohknana (Calcutta, 1865), We have next the Xydyn-vdrtiiba, a Commentary 
on the B/uiihya, which was written by Uddyotakara-achirya, to clear away the 
erroneous interpretations of Dinnfiga and others (cf. Weber, Zeitschr. d. D. M. G. 
xxii. 727). I have never seen more than the first three siili ns, entitled Xydya- 
trisutri-edrltika. but it is quoted on ii. 33 by ATs'wanatba. Uddyotakara is men¬ 
tioned in Subandhu’s Vdsavudattu (p. 235, Calc, ed.), which Dr. Hall has proved, 
in the preface to his edition of that work, to be fully 1200 years old. Vachaspati- 
mis'ra wrote a commentary on the Vdrtlika in his Nydya-vdrttika-tdtpai-ya-t'ikd. 
and this in its turn has been commented upon by Udayana-achkrya in his Nyuya- 
vdrttika-tdtparya-paniuddhi. I have endeavoured to prove, in the preface to my 
translation of the ArMs«)«u;yV/fi, that Vachaspati-inis'ra probably lived in the tenth, 
and Udayana in tho twelfth, century. The Vais'e.shika Sutras wei'e annotated by 
Pras'astapada in tho Prasantapdd^’bhdshya or J)ravya-bhd,\/iya, first mentioned 
by Dr. Hall in his Bibliograpliical Index (S'ankara-mis’ra cites him as Prasastadeva- 
chhrya); and the same writer (p. 65) mentions three glosses on this work, two 
anonymous, and one, the Kirandvali, by Udayaua-icharya, of which only two 
books were completed by the author. The Kifandvalt in its turn has been com¬ 
mented upon by Vardhamkna-upkdhyaya in his Kirandmii-prakdsa. S’ankara- 
mis'ra also often mentions a Vrittikdra (asp. I'd 1, 411, etc.) as an ancient authority. 
But this Vais’eshika series has not obtained the same universal acceptance as the 
Naiykyika. S'ankara-mis'ra, the author of the printed Commentary, is a very 
recent author, as he quotes JagadWa’s Anmndna-mayUkha, pp. 154, 392.] 
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tors, whether a particular passaj^e is to be taken for a siitra and 
part of the text, or for a gloss of the ancient scholiast. 

Commentaries which are now at hand, and which have been 
consulted in the course of preparing the present treatise, are 
the Vcu'tUlm-tdtpiU'iin-parikmhlhi of the celebrated Udayana- 
acharya, and the Vdvttika-tatparya-ljkd of the no less celebrated 
Vachaspati-misra. The more modern scholia of Viswanatha 
upon Gotama’s text, and Sankara-misra upon Kanada’s, are 
those to which most frequent reference has been made for the 
present purpose. 

[263] Separate treatises of distinguished authors teach, 
and amply discuss, the elements of the science. Such are the 
Nijdya-lildmti of 13allabha-aeha.rya,i following chiefly Kanada’s 
system. 

An easier, and more concise introduction than these abstruse 
and voluminous works afford, is found requisite to the initiatory 
study of the science. One of the most approved elementary 
treatises is the Tarka-bfidsftd of Kesava-misra, author of many 
other tracts. Thougli adapted to the comprehension of the 
learner without the aid of a gloss, it has nevertheless employed 
the labour of many commentators, expounding and illustrat¬ 
ing it. Among others may be named, in order of seniority, 
Govardhana-misra in the Turka-hhushu-prakdsa; Gaurikanta^ 
(author likewise of the Sadyukii-mvktdcali) in the Bhuturtha- 
dipikd; Madhavadeva (author of the Nydynsdra) in the 
Tarka-hhdshu-sdra-nmnjari; besides Ramalinga-kriti in the 
Nydya-mnyraha, whose relative antiquity is less certain; and 
Balibhadra,^ who is known to me only from Gaurikanta’s 
citations. 

Another compendious introduction to the study of Indian 

^ [Mentioned in Dr. Hall's Bibl. Index ‘^as an elementary treatise on the 
Vaiseshika philosophy by Vallabha-nyay^ch&rya,” and as containing 2700 ilo'ka».\ 

2 [Dr. Hall calls him Gaurik^iita-sarvabhaumu-bhattichurya (Bibl. Index, 
p. 23).] 

’ [Dr. Hall (Bibl. Index, p. 23) considers this to be Balabbadra-mis'ra, the 
author of the Tayku-blidshd-prakdsikd. He was the father of Govardhana-misra, 
and “ the father and son, it appears, went over precisely the same ground.”] 
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logic is the Paddrtha-dipikd ^ by Koncla-bhatta, a noted gram¬ 
marian, author of the VaUjdkarana-hhushana, on the philosophy 
of grammatical structure. It does not appear to have had any 
commentator, and it needs none. 

Metrical treatises, or memorial verses, comprising the ele¬ 
ments of the science, bear the ordinary denomination of Kdrikd. 
A work of this description is the Kusumdnjali, ^ with its com¬ 
mentary, by Narayana-tirtha; another, which likewise is 
expounded by its author, is the Ni/dija-sankshe 2 }a of Govinda- 
bhattacharya. 

Elementary works only have been here spoken of.® Distinct 
treatises on divers branches of the whole subject, and on 
various emergent topics, are innumerable. No depart-[264] 
ment of science or literature has more engaged the attention of 
the Hindus than the Nydya;* and the fruit of their lucubra- 

’ [This is a Vais'cshika work,] 

^ [This work, with its Commentary by H.aridasa-bhnttichfirya, was printed in 
Calcutta in 1847 and 1859, and was also reprinted and translated by the present 
editor (Calcutta, 1804). It is not, however, a treatise on the elements of logic, 
but an attempt to prove the existence of a Supremo Being on the principles of the 
Nyaya. Dr. Hall (Bibl. Index, pp. 82-84) mentions several other Commentaries 
and secondary glosses.] 

3 [To these may be added the Tarha-sangraha, edited and translated by 
Ballantyne at Benares in 1848, and again in 1852 ; and the Bhdshd-parichheda, 
with its Comm, the ShWidnta-iinittdfall, by Viswaiiatba-pancbanana, printed 
at Calcutta in 1827 and 1870, and also by Eber in 1850 with an English 
translation of the text and part of the Comm.; there is also a very useful Bengali 
commentary upon it by Kas'initba-taikapancbaiiana, printed in Calcutta in 1821. 
Ballantyne commenced a tran-slation in 1851, but only a small portion was published. ] 

* [One of the most celebrated of the medimval logicians was Ganges'a-up6dh- 
yaya of Mitbila, who wrote a large treatise called the Chintdinrini, in four 
sections, on perception, inference, comparison, and testimony. It is this work 
which furnished the text-book for the celebrated Nuddea school of Bengal, which 
has produced the following writers. The school was founded by Raghunatha- 
s'iromani, who, according to tradition, was a fellow-student, under Vdsudeva- 
s&rvabhanraa, with Raghunandana .and the religious reformer Chaitanya, whose 
birth is fixed a.d. 1489 ; he wrote a Commentary entitled iJici/iiti, on the first two 
sections. Mathurhnatha-tarkavagis'a wrote a gloss on the Bidhili, and also an 
original Comm, on part of Gangesa’s work. Jagadis’a-tarkalankara wrote a Comm, 
on the Bidhiti as well as many other works, especially the S'abda-sohti-prakusikd. 
Gadadhara-hhattach&rya also wrote a Coram. on the Bidhiti, as well as a series 
of works on the abstrusest points of the modern logic. A good specimen of the 
suhtilties introduced by this school is found in the discussion on vydpli in the 
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tions has been an infinity of volumes, among which are com¬ 
positions of very celebrated schoolinend 

The order observed, both by Gotaina and by Kanada, in 
delivering the precepts of tho science which they engage to 
unfold, is that wliicli has been intiiiiatod in a passage of the 
Vedas cited in the BLdshya, as requisite steps of instruction 
and study: viz. enunciation, definition, and investigation * 
Enunciation (iiddcsa) is the mention of a tldng by its name; 
that is, by a term signifying it, as taught by revelation; for 
language is considered to have been revealed to man. Defini¬ 
tion {lahshann) sets forth a peculiar property, constituting the 
essential character of a thing. Investigation (pariks/id) con¬ 
sists in disquisition upon the pertinence and sufficiency of the 
definition. Consonantly to this, tlie teachers of philosophy 
premise the terms of the science, proceed to the definitions, 
and then pass on to the examination of subjects so premised. 

In a logical arrangement the “ predicaments ” (paddrUia), 
or “ objects of proof,” are six, as they are enumerated by 
Kanada;^ viz. substance, quality, action, community, partiou- 
jarity, and aggregation or intimate relation: to which a seventh 
is added by o'ther authors; privation or negation.^ Thus 
augmented, they compose a two-fold arrangement, positive and 
negative {bhdca and ahhdva) ; the first comprising six, the 
latter one.® 

The Baitddhas, or followers of Buddha, are said to identify 
the predicaments with knowledge {Jndna) ; and according to 
the Veddnfis, who are panthei.sts, the predicaments are identi¬ 
fied with the universal being [Brahma) in whom all exists.® 

Siddhunta.miiTctnvali, pp. 61-67, where the author follows tho doctrine of Raghu- 
n&tha-fcirnmani.] * [Cf. Ilali’s Bibliographical Index.'] 

* [This p assage is probably only an observ.ation by the author of the ^ydya- 
hhdshya, ]i. 9 (trividhd chd.iya sdstrusya pracrittih, uddeso lakshanuni parikshd 
che/i) ; itisalludcdtoinVis'waiiiitha’s Vrilfi,p. 4,1. 9, S'ankara-mis'ra’s Upaskdra, 
p. 3, 1. 3, and H'arra-darsuna^sang. p. 104,1. 21 (cf. also Madhusudana 

jn hid. Hind. i. p. 18, 1. 26).] 

3 K. 1. 3. 

‘ Pad. Dip. 1. 


* Tark. Bhdsh. 1. 

® 2'ark. Bhdsh. and N. Sang. 2. 4. 
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[265] Other categories are alleged by different authorities ; 
as power or energy (snkti) ; similarity or resemblance (sddrihja ); 
and many more. But the logicians of this school acknowledge 
but six, or at most seven, above mentioned. 

Gotama enumerates sixteen heads or topics: among which, 
proof or evidence, and that which is to be proven, are chief; 
and the rest ai'e subsidiary or accessory, as contributing to 
knowledge and ascertainment of truth. Disputation being 
contemplated in tliis arrangement, several among these heads 
relate to controversial discussion. They are,—1st, proof; 2nd, 
that which is to be known and proven ; 3rd, doubt; 4th, 
motive; 5th, instance ; 6th, demonstrated truth; 7th, member 
of a regular argument or syllogism ; 8th, reasoning by reduc¬ 
tion to absurdity; 9th, determination or ascertainment; 10th, 
thesis or disquisition; 11th, controversy; 12th, objection ; 
13th, fallacious reason 5 14th, perversion ; 15th, futility; 16th, 
confutation.^ 

The difference between the.se two arrangements is not con- 
sidered to amount to discrepancy. They are held to be recon- 
cileable : tlie one more ample, the other more succinct; but 
both leading to like results. 

The Sdn/iki/a philosophy, as shown in a former essay,® affirms 
two eternal principles, soul and matter; (for iirahriti or nature, 
abstracted from modifications, is no other than matter): and 
reckoning, with these two jiermanent principles, such as are 
transient, they enumerate twenty-five. 

The Nydj/a^ as well as the Sdnkhjja, concur with other 
schools of psychology in promising beatitude, or (nihsrei/as) 
final excellence; and {moktihn) deliverance from evil, for the 
reward of a thorough knowledge of the principles which they 
teach; that is, of truth; meaning the conviction of the soul’s 
eternal existence separable from body. 

^ G. 1. [The 11th and 12th in the above list might he better rendered ‘wrang¬ 
ling’ {jalpa)^ and ‘cavilling’ {vitHndd)\ and the 16th is rather ‘unfitness to be 
argued with’ {jngraha^sthd}ia).'] ^ Ante, p. 264, etc. 
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pleasure, severally and collectively, argue the existence of soul: 
since these are not universal attributes, as number, quantity, 
etc., common to all substance.s; but arc peculiar and character¬ 
istic qualities, apprehended exclusively by one organ, as colour 
and other peculiar qualities are; yet belonging not to apparent 
substances, as earth, and the rest; and arguing therefore a 
distinct substratum, other than space, time and mind, to which 
universal, not peculiar, qualities appertain. That distinct 
substance, which is the substratum of those peculiar qualities, 
is the soul. 

This concerns the living soul the animating spirit 

of individual person. Souls then, as is expressly affirmed, 
are numerous. Hut the supreme soul (Parennufmd) is one: 
the seat of eternal knowledge ; dcmoii.strated as the maker of 
all things.‘ 

The individual soul is infinite; for wliithersoevor the body 
goes there the soul too is pre.sent. It experiences the fruit of 
its deeds; pain or pleasure. It is eternal, because it is infinite; 
for whatever is infinite is likewise eternal; as the etherial 
element {dkdsa). 

Being a substance, though immaterial, as a substratum of 
qualities, it is placed in Kanada’s arrangement as one of nine- 
substances which are there recognized.'* 

It has fourteen qualities; viz. number, quantity, severalty, 
conjunction, disjunction, intellect, pleasure, pain, desire, aver¬ 
sion, volition, merit, demerit, and faculty of imagination. 

2. The second among matters to be proven in Gotama’s 
enumeration, is body. It is the site of effort, of organs of 
sensation, and of sentiment of pain or jdcasure.^ 

It is an ultimate compound; the seat of soul’s enjoy [2G9]ment. 
It is a whole, composed of parts; a framed substance, )iot in¬ 
choative : associated with which, soul experiences fruition ; * 

1 Fad. Dip. 1, 8. « G. 1. [Ean. i. 1. 5 ?] » G. 1. 1. 3. 3. 

* [Each body is said to be formed, not merely by the natural causes, as parents, 
etc., but by the co-operation of the merit or demerit of the soul for whose ex¬ 
perience it is produced. Nyat/a-sut. iii. 132.] 

VOL. II. [essays I.] 
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that is, immediate presence of pain or of pleasure, in relation 
to itself. 

It is the site of effort; not of motion simply, but of action 
tending to the attainment of what is pleasing, and to the 
removal of what is displeasing.^ 

It is earthly; for the qualities of earth are perceived in it: 
(namely, smell, colour, solidity, etc.) ; and it is expressly 
pronounced so by more than one passage of the Vedas. Ac¬ 
cording to some opinions, it consists of three elements, earth, 
water, and light or heat; for the peculiar qualities of those 
elements are perceptihle in it, since it has smell, clamminess, 
and warmth: or it consists of four, since there is inspiration 
as well as expiration of air; or of five, as indicated by odour, 
moisture, digestion, breath, and cavities.® Those opinions are 
controverted by the Nijdi/a. It consists not of five, nor of 
four elements: else, as Kandda argues, it would be invisible; 
for the union of visible with invisible objects is so: instance 
wind. Nor does it consist of three visible elements, nor of 
two; for there is no intimate inchoative union of heteroo-eneous 
substances.® This last reason is alleged likewise by Kapila: 
heterogeiieous materials cannot enter into the same compo¬ 
sition.^ 

Besides human and other bodies of this world, all which 
are terrene, there are, in other worlds, aqueous, igneous, and 
aerial bodies. In these, too, there is union with an element, 
for soul’s fruition.® 

Earthly body is two-fold; sexually bred, or not so bred: 
the first is either viviparous or ovijiarous: the second results 
from concurrence of particles by an unseen or predestined 
[270] cause, and peculiar disposition of atoms. That such 
beings are, is proved from authority of the Vedas, which re¬ 
veal creation of gods and demi-gods. 

^ Tark. Bhdsh. and Cora, * G. 3. 1. 6. 1-5. 

3 Kan. 4. 2. 1, and Com, * Kap. 3, 17-19 and 5, 102. 

^ Bhdshya on Got. 
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Or the distinction is between such as are propagated by 
sexes or are otherwise generated. Tlie latter comprehends 
equivocal generation of worms, nits, maggots, gnats, and other 
vermin, considered to be bred in sweat or fermented filth; 
and germination of plants sprouting from the ground. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the distinct sorts of body are five: 1st, ungenerated ; 
2nd, uterine or viviparous; 3rd, oviparous; 4th, engendered 
in filth ; 5th, vegetative or germinating.' 

3. Next, among objects of proof, are the organs of sensation. 
An organ of sense is defined as an instrument of knowledge, 
conjoined to the body and imperceptible to the senses.® 

There are five external organs; smell, taste, sight, touch, 
and hearing. They are not modifications of consciousness (as 
the Sunhhyas maintain), but material, constituted of the ele¬ 
ments, earth, water, liglit, air, and ether, respectively.® 

The pupil of the eye is not tlie organ of sight (as the 
Bauddhas afiirm) \ nor is the outer ear, or opening of the 
auditory passage, the organ of hearing: but a ray of light, 
proceding from the pupil of tlie eye towards the object viewed 
is the visual organ ; and ether, contained in the cavity of the 
ear, and communicating by intermediate other with the object 
heard, is the organ of hearing. That ray of light is not 
ordinarily visible: just as the effulgence of a torch is unseen 
in meridian sunshine. But, under particular circumstances, 
a glimpse of the visual ray is obtained. For instance, in the 
dark, the eye of a cat or other animal prowling at night. 

[271] The organ of vision then is lucid; and, in like man¬ 
ner, the organ of hearing is etherial; and that of taste, aqueous 
(as saliva); and of feeling, aerial; and of smelling, earthly. 

The site of the visual organ is the pupil of the eye; of the 
auditory organ, the orifice of the ear; of the olfactory organ, 
the nostril or tip of the nose; of the taste, the tip of the 
tongue ; of the feeling, the skin. 

' Pad. Pip. and M adh. on Kes. 2 Tarls. Phdsh. 

3 Got. 1. 1, 3. 4-5, and 3. 1. 7, and 8. 
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Objects apprehended by the senses, are odour, flavour, 
colour, touch (or temperature), and sound ; which are qualities 
appertaining to earth, water, light, air, and ctherd 

The existence of organs of sense is proved by inference, 
from the fact of the apprehension of those objects : for appre¬ 
hension implies an instrument to effect it, since it is an act, in 
like manner as the act of cutting implies an instrument, as an 
axe or a knife. 

The organs are six, including an internal organ, termed 
manas, or mind; not five only, as the followers of Buddha 
maintain, disallowing an internal sense; nor so many as 
eleven, which the Sdnkhijas affirm, compreliending with the 
senses tlie organs of action, which they reckon five.® 

Mind is the instrument wliich eft'ects the appreliension of 
pain, pleasure, or interior sensations; and, by its union with 
external senses, produces knowledge of exterior objects appre¬ 
hended through them, as colour, etc., but not independently of 
those senses, for outward objects. 

Its existence is proved by singleness of sensation: since 
various sensations do not arise at one time to the same soul. 
They only seem to do so wlien passing rapidly, thougb succes¬ 
sively ; as a firebrand, whirled with velocity, seems a ring of 
fire. 

It is single ; that is, for each soul, one : not so many minds 
as there are external senses. When it is conjoined [272] 
with any one of the outward organs, knowledge is received 
through that organ; when not so conjoined, none comes 
through that sense, but through any other with which it then 
is associated.® 

It is not infinite, being imperceptible to the touch, like the 
etherial element, as the Mimdmsd maintains; ^ but it is mi¬ 
nutely small, as an atom. Were it infinite, it might be united 
with every thing at once, and all sensations might be contem- 


‘ Got. 1.1. 3. 6. 

“ Got. 1. I. 3. 8. and 3. 2. 6. 


^ Gau, on Kes\ 
* Fad, Dip. 
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poraneous. Jt is imperceptible to sight, touch, and other 
senses, and is inferred from reasoning, as follows: There must 
be an instrument of apprehension of pain and pleasure, which 
instrument must be other than the sight, or any external sense; 
for pain and pleasure arc experienced though sight be wanting. 
Such instrument of painful or pleasurable sensation is termed 
mind [nianns). 

It is eternal, and is distinct from soul as well as from body, 
with which it is merely conjoined. 

It is reckoned by Kanada among substances ; and is the 
substratum of eight qualities, none of which are peculiar to it, 
being all common to other substances: viz. number, quantity, 
individuality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, subsequence, 
and faculty.1 

4. Next in Gotama’s arrangement are the [artha) objects of 
sense; that is, of the external senses ; and he enumerates 
odour, taste, colour, feel, and sound, which are tlio peculiar 
qualities ot earth, and the rest of the elements respectively.^ 

Under this head Kesava places the categories {paddrtha) of 
Ixanada, which are six; substance, quality, etc. 

(I.) Substance is the intin 'te cause of an aggregate eft'ect 
or product; it is the site of qualities and of action; or [273] 
that in which qualities abide, and in which action takes place.^ 

Niue are enumerated, and no more are recognized. Dark- 
ness has been alleged by some philosophers ; but it is no 
substance; nor is body a distinct one; nor gold, which the 
Mimansakas affirm to be a peculiar substance. 

Those specified by Kanada arc : 

(1.) Earth, which, besides qualities common to most sub¬ 
stances (as number, quantity, individuality, conjunction, dis¬ 
junction, priority, posterioi’ity, gravity, fluidity, and fficulty of 
velocity and of elasticity), ha.s colour, savour, odour, and feel, 
or temperature. Its distinguishing quality is smell; and it is 

‘ Gau. on Kcs'. 2 Got. 1. 1. 3. 5. 

^ Kan. 1. 1. 4. 1. Kes. and Cora. Fad. Dip, 
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succinctly defined as a substance odorous.' In some instances, 
as in gems, the smell is latent; but it becomes manifest by 
calcination. 

It is eternal, as atoms; or transient, as aggregates. In 
either, those characteristic qualities are transitory, and are 
maturative, as affected by light and heat: for by union with it, 
whether latent or manifest, former colour, taste, smell, and 
temperature are in earth of any sort annulled, and other 
colour, etc., introduced. 

Aggregates or products are either organized bodies, or 
organs of perception, or unorganic masses. 

Organized earthly bodies are of five sorts [see body]. The 
organ of smell is terrcous. Unorganic masses are stones, 
lumps of clay, etc. The union of integrant parts is hard, soft, 
or cumulative, as stones, flowers, cotton, etc. 

(2.) Water, which has the qualities of earth ; excepting 
smell, and with the addition of viscidity. Odour, when ob¬ 
servable in water, is adscititions, arising from mixture of earthy 
particles. 

[274] The distinguishing quality of water is coolness. It is 
accordingly defined as a substance cool to the feel. 

It is eternal, as atoms; transient, as aggregates. The 
qualities of the first are constant likewise; those of the latter 
inconstant. 

Organic aqueous bodies are beings abiding in the realm of 
Varuna. The organ of taste is aqueous; witness the saliva. 
Unorganic waters are rivers, seas, rain, snow, hail, etc. 

It is by some maintained, that hail is pure water rendered 
solid by supervention of an unseen virtue^: others imagine its 
solidity to be owing to mixture of earthy particles. 

(3.) Light is coloured, and illumines other substances ; and 
to the feel is hot: which is its distinguishing quality. It is 
defined as a substance hot to the feel. [Heat, then, and light, 
are identified as one substance.] 

^ Kan.2. 1. 1. 1. * [Adrishta, cf. Kusumdnj, i. 12.J 
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It has the qualities of earth, except smell, taste, and gravity. 
It is eternal, as atoms; not so, as aggregates. 

Organic luminous bodies are beings abiding in the solar 
realm. The visual ray, which is the organ of sight, is lucid 
[see organs of perception]. Unorganic light is reckoned four¬ 
fold : earthy, celestial, alvine, .and mineral. Anotlier distinc¬ 
tion concerns sight and feel ; as light or heat may bo either 
latent or manifest, in respect of botli sight and fool, or differ¬ 
ently in regard to either. Thus fire is both seen and felt; the 
heat of hot water is felt, but not seen; moonshine is seen, but 
not felt; the visual ray is neither seen nor felt. Tcrrestrioua 
light is that, of which the fuel is eartliy, as fire. Celestial is 
that, of which the fuel is watery, as lightning, and meteors of 
various sorts. Alvine is that, of which the fuel is both earthy 
and watery; it is intestinal, whicii digests food and drink. 
Mineral is tliat which is found in pits, as gold. For some 
maintain that gold is solid light; or, at least that the chief 
ingredient is light, [275] which is rendered solid by mixture 
with some particles of earth. Were it mere e.arth, it might 
be calcined by fire strongly urged. Its light is not latent, but 
overpowered by the colour of the earthy^ particles mixed with 
it. In the Mimdnsd, however, it is reckoned a distinct sub¬ 
stance, as before observed. 

(4.) Air is a colourle.ss substance, sensible to the feel; 
being temperate (neither liot, nor cold). Besides this its dis¬ 
tinguishing quality, it lias the same common qualities with 
light, except fluidity (that is number, quantity, individuality, 
conjunction, disjunction, priority, subsequence, and faculty of 
elasticity and velocity). 

Its existence as a distinct subst.ance is inferred from 
feeling. Tlie wind, that blows, is apprehended as tem¬ 
perate, independently of the influenee of light: and this 
temperature, which is a quality, implies a substratum; for 
it cannot subsist without one: that substratum is air; 
different from water, which is cold; and from light, which 
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is hot; and from earth, which is adventitiously warm by 
induction of light. 

Air is either eternal as atoms, or transient as aggregates. 
Organic aerial bodies are beings inhabiting the atmosphere, 
and evil spirits (Pmichas, etc.) who haunt the earth. The' 
organ of touch is an aerial integument, or air diffused over the 
cuticle. Unorganic air i,s wind, which agitates trees and other 
tremulous objects. To these may be added, as a fourth kind 
of aerial aggregates, the breath and other vital airs. 

(5.) Ether (dkdki), which is a substance that has the 
quality of sound. Besides that its peculiar and distinguish¬ 
ing qualit}', it has number {vh. unity), qu.antity, individu¬ 
ality, conjunction, and disjunction. It is infinite, one, and 
eternal. 

The existence of an ethcrial element as a distinct sub-[276] 
stance is deduced, not from distinct perception, but from 
inference. Sound is a peculiar quality; for, like colour and 
other peculiar qualities, it is apprehended by only one external 
organ of such beings as men are: now a quality abides in a 
substance which is qualified; but neither soul, nor any one 
of the four elements, earth, water, light, and air, can be its 
substratum, for it is apprehended by the organ of hearing: 
the qualities of earth, and the rest arc not apprehended by the 
hearing, but sound is ; therefore it is not a quality of those 
substances; nor is it a quality of time, space, and mind; since 
it is a peculiar quality, and those three substances have none 
but such as are common to many: therefore a substratum, 
other than all these, is inferred; and that substratum is the 
etherial element. It is one; for there is no evidence of 
diversity; and its unity is congruous, as infinity accounts 
for ubiquity. It is infinite, because it is in effect found every¬ 
where. It is eternal, because it is infinite. 

It appears white, from connexion with a lucid white orb ; as 
a rock-crystal appears red by association with a red object. 
The blue colour of a clear sky is derived, according to Patan- 
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jali,^ from tho southern peak of tlie great mountain Sumeru, 
which is composed of sappliire. On other sides of Sumeru 
tho colour of the sky is difterent, being borrowed from tlie hue 
of the peak whicli overlooks that quarter. Others suppose 
that the black colour of tlio pupil of the eye is imparted to 
the sky (blue and black being reckoned tinges of tho same 
colour), as a jaundiced eye sees every object yellow. 

The organ of hearing is etherial, being a portion of ether 
(dkasa) confined in the hollow of the (iar, and (as affirmed by 
tho author of tho T’aihhUia-ilipikd) endued with a particular 
and unseen virtue. In the ear of a deaf man, the portion of 
ether which is there ])rescnt is devoid of that [277] particular 
virtue, and therefore it is not a perfect and efficient auditory 
organ. 

(6.) Time is inferred from the rdation of priority and 
subsequence, other than that of place. It is deduced from 
tho notions of quick, .slow, simultaneous, etc., and is marked 
by association of objects with the sun’s revolutions. 

Young is the reverse of old, as old is of young. This con¬ 
trast, which doe.s not concern place, is an effect, needing a 
cause other than place, etc. That cause is time. 

It has the qualities of number, quantity, individuality, 
conjunction, and disjunction. It is one, eternal, infinite. 

Though one, it takes numerous designations; as past, 
present, and future, with reference to acts that are so. 

(7.) Place, or space, i.s inferred from tho relation of priority 
and subsequence, other th.an that of time. It is deduced from 
the notions of here and there. 

It has the same common qualities .as time; and, like it, is 
one, eternal, infinite. 

^ [Tins reference to Patniijali is very curious; but no sucli name is given in 
S'ankara-inisa*a’s Comm, on Vaihsh.-sutras^ ii. 1, o, though lie mciititfiis the 
theory us held by some authors. If the name be not a mislection, it might throw 
some light on the Batanjal or BCitankal quoted by Albiruni (of. Sir H. Elliot’s 
Kistorians of India.^ vol. ii. p. 6, Prof. Bowson’s note), which is described as “a 
collection of all the sciences, and one of the most valuable works of the sages of 
Hind.” Albiruni constantly quotes it on questions of chronology and geography.] 
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Though one, it receives various designations, as east, west, 
north, south, etc., by association with the sun’s position. 

(8.) Soul, tliough immaterial, is considered to be a sub¬ 
stance, as a substratum of qualities. It is eighth in Kanada’s 
arrangement. In Gotama’s it is first amonn; things to be 
proven [see before]. 

(9.) Mind, according to Kanada, is a ninth substance ; and 
in Gotama’s arrangement, it recurs in two places, as one of the 
twelve matters to be proven; and again, under the distinct 
head of organs of sensation, being reckoned an internal sense 
[see before]. 

Material substances aro by Kanada considered to be pri¬ 
marily atoms ; and secondarily, aggregates. He maintains the 
eternity of atoms; and their existence and agirrejration are 
explained as follows : ^ 

[278] The mote, which is seen in a sunbeam, is the smallest 
perceptible quantity. Being a substance and an efl’oct, it must 
be composed of what is less tliau itself: and this likewise is a 
substance and an effect; for the component part of a substance 
that has magnitude must be an effect. This again must be 
composed of what is smaller, and that smaller tiling is an 
atom. It is simple and uncomposed; else the scries would be 
endless; and, were it pursued indefinitely, there would be no 
diflerence of magnitude between a mustard-seed and a moun¬ 
tain, a gnat and an elephant, each alike containing an infinity 
of particles. The ultimate atom then is simple. 

The first compound consists of two atoms; for one does not 
enter into composition ; and there, is no argument to prove, 
that more than two must, for inchoation, be united. The next 
consists of three double atoms; for, if only two were conjoined, 
magnitude would hardly ensue, since it must bo produced 
either by size or number of particles; it cannot be their size, 
and therefore it must be their number. Nor is there anv 

V 

reason for assuming the union of four double atoms, since 
^ Kan. 2. 2. 2. 1, Kes'. etc. 
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three suffice to originate magnitude.^ The atom then is 
reckoned to be the sixth part of a mote visible in a sunbeam.'^ 

Two earthly atoms, concurring by an unseen peculiar virtue, 
the creative will of God, or time, or other competent cause, 
constitute a double atom of earth ; and, by concourse of three 
binary atoms, a tertiary atom is produced; and, by concourse 
of four triple atoms, a quaternary atom; and so on, to a gross, 
grosser, or grossest mass of earth: thus great earth is pro¬ 
duced ; and in like manner, great water, from aqueous atoms ; 
great light, from luminous; and great air, from aerial. The 
qualities that belong to the effect are [279] those which 
appertained to the integrant part, or primary particle, as its 
material cause: and conversely, the qualities which belong to 
the cause arc found in the elfect. 

The dissolution of substances proceeds inversely. In the 
integrant parts of an aggregate substance resulting from com¬ 
position, as in the potsherds of an earthen jar, action is 
induced by pressure attended with velocity, or by simple 
pressure. Disjunction ensues; whereby the union, which was 
the cause of inchoation of members, is annulled; and tlie 
integral substance, consisting of those members, is resolved 
into its parts, and is destroyed; for it ceases to subsist as a 
whole. 

(II.) Quality is closely united with substance; not, how¬ 
ever, as an intimate cause of it, nor consisting in motion, but 
common; not a genus, yet appertaining to one. It is indepen¬ 
dent of conjunction and disjunction ; not the cause ot them, 
nor itself endued with qualities.^ 

Twenty-four are enumerated. Seventeen only are, indeed, 
specified in Kandda’s aphorisms;^ but the rest are understood. 

(1.) Colour. It is a peculiar quality to be apprehended only 

1 Kcs'. * i’arf. Dip. 

» [Kanida’s definition of a quality (i. 1. Hi) is < that which has suhstance as its 
substratum, is without qualities, is uot a cause of conjunction or disjunction, as 
independent of them,’] 

* Kan. 1. 1. 2. 2, and 1. 1, 1. 2. 
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by siglit; and abides in three substances; earth, water, and 
light. It is a characteristic quality of the last; and, in that, 
is wliite and resplendent. In water, it is white, but without 
lustre. In the primary atoms of both it is perpetual; in their 
products, not so. In earth it is variable; and seven colours 
are distinguished: viz. white, yellow, gz’een, red, black, tawny 
(or orange),1 and variegated. The varieties of these seven 
colours are many, unenumei’ated. The six simple colours 
occur in the atoms of [280] earth; and the seven, including 
variegated, in its double atoms, and more complex forms. The 
colour of integrant parts is the cause of colour in the integral 
substance. 

(2.) Savour. It is a peculiar quality, to be apprehended 
only by the organ of taste; and abides in two substances, 
earth and water. It is ’a characteristic quality of the last; 
and in it is sweet. It is perpetual in atoms of water; not so 
in aqueous products. In earth it is variable; and six sorts are 
distinguished: sweet, bitter, pungent, astringent, acid, and 
saline. 

(3.) Odour. It is a peculiar quality, to be apprehended 
only by the organ of smell; and abides in earth alone, being 
its distinguishing quality. In water, odour is adseititious, 
being induced by union with earthy particles; as a clear crystal 
appears red by association with a hollyhock, or other flower of 
that hue. In air also it is adseititious: thus a breeze, which 
has blown over blossoms, musk, camphor, or other scented sub¬ 
stances, wafts fragrant particles of the blossoms, etc. The 
flowers are not torn, nor the inu.sk diminished; because the 
parts are replaced by’a reproductive unseen virtue. However, 
camphor and other volatile substances do waste. 

Two sorts of odour are distinguished, fragrance and stench. 

(4.) Feel, and especially temperature. It is a peculiar 
quality, to be apprehended only by the skin or organ of feeling. 

^ One commentator (M^dhavadeva) specifies blue in place of orange j another 
(Gaurikanta) omits both, reducing the colours to six. 
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It abides in four substances; earth, water, light, and air ; and 
is a characteristic quality of tlic last. 

Tliree sorts are distinguished, cold, hot, and temperate. In 
water, it is cold; in light, hot; in earth and in air, temperate. 
Divers other sorts, likewise, are noticed; as hard and soft, and 
diversified, etc. 

These four qualities are latent in minute substances, as 
atoms and double atoms; manifest to perception in products 
[281] or aggregates of greater magnitude. A mote in a sun¬ 
beam may be seen, though not felt. The colour of tlie visual 
ray, or organ of sight, is ordinarily imperceptible. 

(5.) Number. It is tlie reason of perceiving and reckoning 
one, two, or many, to the utmost limit of numeration. The 
notion of number is deduced from comparison.' Of two masses 
seen, this is one, and that is one: lienee the notion of two, and 
so of more.’^ 

It is an universal quality, common to all substances without 
exception. 

It is considered to bo of two sorts, unity and multitude ; or 
of three, monad, dead, and multitude. Unify is eitlier eternal 
or transient; eternal unity regards eternal things ; that which 
is uneternal, concerns eflects or transitory substances. 

(6.) Quantity. It is the special cause of the use and per¬ 
ception of measure. 

It IS an universal quality, common to all substances. 

^ \_ApeJ:iihdhi(ddhi~\. 

2 [MiullciVLi tliiis describes tlio origin of the idea of duality [dwitwa) {S. D. 
Sanyr. p. 107) : " I’ust tlieie is the contact of the organ of sense with the 
object; tlicn arises the knowledge of the genus unity; then tlie distinguisliino- 
perception, npfkshdbuMhi (by wliich wo apprehend ‘ this is one,' ‘tliis is one,” 
etc.); thenihe piodiiction of duality in the object; then the knowlcd-'e of the 
abstract genus of dimlity (rliniualwa ); then the knowledge ot tlie quality duality 
as it exists in the two things; then the conception, sanskiua [ix. tlie idea created 
by the soul s own energy out of the materials previously supplied to it by the 
senses and the internal organ mind).” (Cf. Si<Wi..muktm. p. lOG.) All num-* 
bers, in foct, from duality upwards, are artificial,—i.c. they are made by our 
minds; unity alone exists in things themselves,—each being one,—and they only 
become two, etc., by our choosing to regard them so, and thus joining them in 
thought.] 
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It is considered to bo fourfold: great and small; long and 
short. 

Extreme littleness and shortness are eternal; as mind, or as 
atoms, whether single or double, etc. Extreme length and 
greatness (termed infinite) are likewise eternal, as ether. 

Within these extremes is inferior magnitude or finite quan¬ 
tity ; which is uneternal. It is of various degrees in length 
and bulk, more or most; from the mote or tertiary atom, 
upwards, to any magnitude short of infinite. 

The finite magnitude of products or effects results from 
number, size, or mass. Multitude of atoms, bulk of particles, 
and heap of component parts, constitute magnitude. The 
latter, or cumulation of particles, concerns a loose texture. 
The others, close or compact. 

Infinity transcends the senses. An object may be too great, 
as it may be too small, to be distinguished. 

[282] (7.) Individuality, severalty, or separateness, is a 
quality common to all substances. 

It is of two sorts ; individuality of one or of a pair; or it 
is manifold, as individuality of a triad, etc. Simple individu¬ 
ality is eternal, in respect of eternal things; transient, in regard 
to such as are transitory. Individuality of a pair or triad, 
etc., is of course transitory : it results from comparison, as 
duad or triad does. 

(8.) Conjunction is a transient connexion. 

It is an universal quality incident to all substances and is 
transitory. 

It implies two subjects, and is threefold: arising from the 
act of either or of both, or else from conjunction; being simple, 
or reciprocal, or mediate. The junction of a falcon perching, 
which is active, with the perch whereon it settles, which is 
passive, is conjunction arising from the act of one. Collision 
of fighting rams, or of wrestlers, is conjunction arising from 
the act of both. Contact of a finger with a tree occasions the 
conjunction of the body with the tree; and this is mediate. 
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(9.) Disjunction. It is the converse of conjunction; neces¬ 
sarily preceded by it, and, like it, implying two subjects.. It 
is not the mere negation of conjunction, nor simply the disso¬ 
lution of it. 

The knowledge of this quality, as well as of its counterpart, 
is derived from perception. 

It is an universal qualitj' incident to all substances and is 
simple, reciprocal, or mediate. A falcon taking flight from a 
rock, is an instance of di.‘ijunction arising from the act of one 
of two subjects ; tho active from the inactive. The parting of 
combatants, rams or wrestlers, is an example of disjunction 
arising from the act of botli. Di.sjunction of the body and the 
tree, resulting from the disunion of the finger and tho tree, is 
mediate.* 

[283] (10-11.) Priority and posteriority. These quali¬ 
ties, being contrasted and correlative, are considered together. 
They are of two sorts, concerning place and time. In respect 
of place, they are proximity and distance; in regard to time, 
youth and antiquity. The one concerns {miirta) definite 
bodies, consisting of circumscribed quantity; tho other affects 
generated substances. 

The knowledge of them is derived from comparison. 

' [JlidUava quotes a proverbial sloka: 

“Duality—tho change produced (in the jar) by baking,—and disjunction produced 
by disjunction,—■ 

Him whose mind vacillates not in regard to these three, they call a true 
Vai^tshikay 

For duality see supra. Tire otlier two subtile processes are described by him, 
pp. 108, 109; and in i\\a Siildli.-iaukUir. (ip. 102-101, 112, 113. The former 
relates to the internal changes of the atoms, while a black pot gradually becomes 
red by beat,—the other to indirect or mediate disjunction, mentioned in the text. 
Tho Vairleshikns liold that when a pot is baked, tho old black pot is destroyed, 
its several compounds of two or more atoms being destroyed; the action of the 
fire then proiluccs the red colour in the separate atoms, and, joining these into 
new compounds, eventually produces a new red pot. Tire exceeding rapidity of 
the steps prevents the eye’s detecting the change of the pots. (Might we not 
regard this as a vague anticipation of the molecular theory ?) Tho followers of 
the Ntjaya maintain that tlie lire penetrates into the dilferent compounds of two 
or more atoms, and, without any destruction of the old pot, produces its efleefs 
on these compounds, and thereby changes not the pot, but its colour, etc.— it is 
still the same pot, only it is red, not black.] 
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Two masses being situated in one place, nearness is deducec 
froni the conjunction of one with place as associated by com¬ 
parison, referring primarily to the person of the spectator ; or, 
secondarily, to other correlatives of place. Where least con¬ 
junction of conjunct things intervenc.s, it is nearness; whore 
most does, it is remoteness. Thus Prayaga is nearer to Ma¬ 
thura than Kasi, and Kasi remoter from it than Prayaga. 

In like manner, one of two masses, not restricted to place, 
is young, as deduced from the association of the object with 
time, by comparison discriminating that wliich is connected 
with least time. Another is old, which is connected with 
most time. Here time is determined by revolutions of the 
sun. 

(12.) Gravity is the peculiar cause of primary descent or 
falling.^ 

It affects earth and water. Gold is affected by this quality, 
by reason of earth contained in it. 

In the absence of a countervailing cause, as adhesion, velo¬ 
city, or some act of volition, descent results from this quality. 
Thus a cocoa-nut is withheld from falling by adliesion of the 
foot-stalk; but, this impediment ceasing on maturity of the 
fruit, it falls. 

According to Udayana-acharya, gravity is impercep-[284] 
tible, but to be inferred from the act of falling. Ballabha 
maintains, that it is perceived in the position of a thing 
descending to a lower situation. 

Levity is not a distinct quality, but the negation of gravity. 

(13.) Fluidity is the cause of original trickling.^ 

It affects earth, light, and water. It is natural and essen¬ 
tial in waiter; adscititious in earth and light; being induced 
by exhibition of fire in molten substances, as lac, gold, etc. 

Fluidity is perceptible by the external senses, sight and 
touch. 

In hail and ice, fluidity essentially subsists; but is obstructed 
1 Turk. Bhdsh. and Fad. Ftp. * Fark. Fhdsh. and Pad, Ftp. 
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by an impediment arising from an unseen virtue which renders 
the water solid. 

(14.) Viscidity is the quality of clamminess and cause of 
agglutination. It abides in water only. In oil, liquid butter, 
etc., it results from the watery parts of those liquids.^ 

(15.) Sound is a peculiar quality of the etherial element, 
and is to be apprehended by the hearing. It abides in that 
element exclusively, and is its characteristic quality. Two 
sorts are distinguished : articulate and musical.^ 

To account for sound originating in one place being heard in 
another, it is observed, tliat sound is propagated by undulation, 
wave after wave, radiating in every direction, from a centre, 
like the blossoms of a Nauclea. It is not the first, nor the 
intermediate wave, that i.s the sound heard, but the last which 
comes in contact with the organ of hearing; and therefore it is 
not quite correct to say, that a drum has been hoard. Sound 
originates in conjunction, in disjunction, or in sound itself. 
The conjunction of cymbals, or that of a drum and stick, may 
serve to exemplify the [285] first. It is the instrumental 
cause. The rustling of leaves is an instance of disjunction 
being the cause of sound. In some cases, sound becomes the 
cause of sound. In all, the conformity of wind, or its calm¬ 
ness, is a concomitant cause : for an adverse wind obstructs it. 
The material cause is in every case the etherial fluid; and 
the conjunction of that with the sonorous subject is a con¬ 
comitant cause. 

The Mimdmd affirms the eternity of sound. This is 
contested by the Naii/dyikus, who maintain, that were it 
eternal, it could not be apprehended by human organs of 
sense. 

(IG—23.) The eight following qualities are perceptible by 
the mental organ, not by the external senses. They are 
qualities of the soul, not of material substances. 

(16.) Intelligence {btuhlhi) is placed by Kanada among 
’ Ibid, and Siddh. Sang. 2 Ibid, and Gau., etc. 

VOL. 11. [essays I.] 
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qualities; and by Gotama, fifth among objects of proof. It 
will be noticed in that place. 

(17 and 18.) Pleasure and pain are among qualities enu¬ 
merated by Kanada. Pain or evil is placed by Qotama 
among objects of proof; where (under the head of deliverance) 
it will be further noticed, with its converse. 

(19 and 20.) Desire and aversion are the two next in order 
among qualities. Desire is the wish of pleasure and of hap¬ 
piness, and of absence of pain. Passion is extreme desire; it 
is incident to man and inferior beings. The supremo being is 
devoid of passion. Neither does desire intend God’s wilt, nor 
a saint’s wish. Aversion is loathing or hatred. 

(21.) Volition {yatna),^ effort or e.xertion, is a determination 
to action productive of gratification. Desire is its occasion, and 
perception its reason. Two sorts of perceptible effort are 
distinguished: that proceeding from desire, seeking what is 
agreeable; and that which proceeds from aversion, shunning 
what is loathsome. Another species, which [286] escapes 
sensation or perception, but is inferred from analogy of spon¬ 
taneous acts, comprises animal functions, having for a cause 
the vital unseen power. 

Volition, desire, and intelligence, are in man transitory, 
variable, or inconstant. The will and intelligence of God are 
eternal, uniform, constant. 

(22 and 23.) Virtue and vice {Dharma and Adhanna), or 
moral merit and demerit, are the peculiar causes of pleasure 
and of pain respectively. The result of performing that 
which is enjoined, as sacrifice, etc., is virtue; the result of 
doing that which is forbidden, is vice. Tliey arc qualities of 
the soul; imperceptible, but inferred from reasoning. 

The proof of them is deduced from transmigration. The 

^ [There is a useful technical verse, Jmxna^jamjd hhaved ichchhdf ichchhd’- 
janyd hhavet kritih, Kriti-Jauyd bhavech-cheshtdy cheshtd-jamjd bhavet kriyd, 
here meiuis ‘ volition/ -“From knowledg’e arises desire {&ovKri<Tis)y 

from desire volition {npoalpeais), from volition conscious effort (op^^is), and from 
this action.”] 
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body of an individual, with his limbs and organs of sense, is a 
result of a peculiar quality of his soul; since this is the cause 
of that individual’s fruition, like a thing which is produced by 
his effort or volition. The peculiar quality of the soul, which 
does occasion its being invested with body, limbs, and organs, 
is virtue or vice: for body and the rest are not the result of 
effort and volition.^ 

(24.) The twenty-fourth and last quality is faculty (san- 
skdrn).^ This comprehends three sorts. 

Velocity (vega), which is the cause of action. It concerns 
matter only; and is a quality of the mental organ, and of the 
four grosser elements, earth, w.ater, light, and air. It becomes 
manifest from the perception of motion. 

Elasticity (stlntinthdcaka) is a quality of particular tangible, 
terrene objects; and is the cau.se of that peculiar action, where¬ 
by an altered thing is re.stored to its pristine state, as a bow 
unbends and a strained brancli resumes its former position. It 
is imperceptible; but is inferred from the fact of the restitution 
of a thing to its former condition. 

[287] Imagination (hlahmiu) is a 2 )eculiar quality of the 
soul, and is the cause of memory. It is a result of notion or 
recollection ; and being excited, produces remembrance ; and 
the exciting cause is the recurrence of an association j that is, 
of the sight or other perception of a like object, 

(III.) The next head in Kanada’s arrangement, after quality, 
is action (kariiian).^ 

Action consists in motion, and, liko quality, abides in sub¬ 
stance alone. It affects a single, that is a finite substance, 
which is matter. It is the cause (not aggregative, but indirect) 
of di.sjunction, as of conjunction : that is, a fresh conjunction in 
one place, after annulment of a prior one in another, by means 
of disjunction. It is devoid of quality, and is transitory. 

' Tarh. lihush. - [Ballantyne,the self-reproiiuctive faculty.”] 

^ [“Action is that wliich ahiJes in one sub^tunce, is witliout qualities, and is 
the direct cause of conjunctions and disjunctions."—Kan. i. 1. 17.] 
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Five sorts are enumerated; to cast upward; to cast down¬ 
ward ; to push forward : to spread horizontally; and, fifthly, 
to go on: including many varieties under the last comprehen¬ 
sive head. 

(IV.) Community {sdmdnyd), or the condition of equal or 
like things, is the cause of the perception of conformity. It is 
eternal, single, concerning more than one thing, being a pro¬ 
perty common to several. It abides in substance, in quality, 
and in action. 

Two decrees of it are distinguished: the highest, concerning' 
numerous objects; the lowest, concerning few. The first is 
existence, a common property of all. The latter is the abstrac¬ 
tion of an individual, varying with age, in dimensions, yet 
continuing identical. A third, or intermediate degree, is 
distinguished, comprehended in the first, and including the 
latter. 'I’hese three degrees of community correspond nearly 
with genus, species, and individual. 

In another view, community is two-fold: viz. genus {jdti) 
and discriminative property {iqMilhi), or species. 

The Bauddhas are cited as denying this category, and [288] 
maintaining that individuals only have existence, and that 
abstraction is false and deceptive. This, as well as other 
controverted points, will be further noticed at a future oppor¬ 
tunity. 

(V.) Difference (viseslia), or particularity, is the cause of 
perception of exclusion.^ It affects a particular and single 
object, which is devoid of community. It abides in eternal 
substances. Such substances are mind, soul, time, place; and 

' [‘Particularity’ is the individuality which characterizes eternal simple suh- 
stances,—it is ‘their ultimate and not further explicable difference.’ “All 
compound substances from jars, etc., down to the combination of two atoms, are 
mutually separated by the difference of their component parts, but ‘ particularity ’ 
is the only mutual difference of atoms. This difference is differenced through 
itself only.”— Siddh.-muktdv. Of. S’ankara-mis'ra’s Comm, on Vais.-sut. i. 2. 6. 
He remarks in his Comm, on iii. 1. 9, that “progressive decrease in size must 
have a limit somewhere,—hence we infer a substratum in which this limit is found, 
i.e. the atom.”] 
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the etherial element; and the atoms of earth, water, light, and 
aird 

(VI.) The sixth and last of Kanada’s categories is aggrega¬ 
tion {samavdya), or perpetual intimate relation. It has been 
already briefly noticed. 

(VII.) To the six affirmative categories of Kanada, suc¬ 
ceeding writers add a seventh, which is negative. 

Negation or privation {abhdva) is of two sorts; universal 
and mutual. Universal negation comprehends three species, 
antecedent, emergent, and absolute. 

Antecedent privation {prdgahhdva) is present negation of 
that which at a future time will bo. It is negation in the 
material cause previous to the production of an effect; as, in 
yai'n, prior to the fabrication of cloth, there is antecedent 
privation of the piece of cloth which is to be woven. It 
is without beginning, for it lias not been produced; and has 
an end, for it will be terminated by tlie production of the 
effect. 

Emergent privation is destruction {dhwansa), or cessation, of 
an effect. It is negation in the cause, subsequent to the pro¬ 
duction of the effect: as, in a broken jar, (smashed by the 
blow of a mallgt) the negation of jar in tlie heap of potsherds. 
It has a commencement, but no end ; for the destruction of 
the effect cannot be undone. 

Absolute negation [atyantdhhdva) extends through all times, 
past, present, and future. It has neither beginning nor end. 
Eor example, fire in a lake, colour in air.® 


^ [It is BingTilar that, Ihoug’h the tenet of vihsha has given its name to 
Kan^da's school, tliere is very little said about it in the f^idras. The word is 
only used in its technical meaning in i. 1. 4, 8; i. 2. 6 ; iv. 1. 4 ; vii. 1. 11.] 

^ [Another example would be the fact that there is no jar on the spot before 
me. There is on that spot an absolute non-existcnce of the jar, and even if a jai 
were moved there, the non-existence would not be destroyed but only transferred ' 
to the place where the jar was before. That which is absent is said to be the 
counter-entity or pratiyogi of the non-eiristence which is presumed, according to 
the ordinary rule, yasyubhuvah sa eva pratiyogi^ yathti ghatcibhdvasya pratiyogi 
ghatah\ 
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[289] Mutual privation (anyonydhhdva) is difference (bheda)} 
It is reciprocal negation of identity, essence, or respective 
peculiarity. 

5. To return to Gotama’s arrangement. The fifth place, 
next after objects of sense, is by him allotted to intelligence 
(buddhi), apprehension, knowledge, or conception ; defined as 
tl\at which manifests, or makes known, a matter. 

It is twofold; notion and remembrance. Notion {anuhhava) 
includes two sorts; right and wrong. Right notion {pramd) 
is such as is incontrovertible. It is derived from proof, and is 
consequently fourfold ; viz. from perception, or inference, or 
comparison, or revelation: for example: 1st, a jar perceived 
by undisordered organs ; 2nd, fire inferred from smoke; 3rd, 
a gayal* recognized from its resemblance to a cow; 4th, 
celestial liappiness attainable through sacrifice, as inculcated 
by the Vedas. 

Wrong notion deviates from truth, and is not derived from 
proof. It is threefold : doubt; premises liable to reduction to 
absurdity; and error (for example, mistaking mother-o’-pearl 
for silver). 

Remembrance (smaimia), likewise, is either right or wrong. 
Both occur, and right remembrance especially, while awake. 
But, in sleep, remembrance is wrong. 

6. The sixth place among objects of proof is allotted to 
mind. It has been already twice noticed; viz. among organs 
of sense, and again among substances. 

7. Activity {pravritti) is next in order. It is determination, 
the result of passion,® and the cause of virtue and vice, or 
merit and demerit; according as the act is one enjoined or 
forbidden. It is oral, mental, or corporeal; not comprehend- 

‘ [This is said to exist between two notions which have no property in common. 
Thus ‘ a jar is not cloth,’—here the counter-proposition would be one of identity, 
* a jar is cloth.’] 

^ Bos gavmts ^.frontalis. As. Res, Toh viii. p. 487. 

® [Rather the result of any one of the three ‘faults* [JBhdshya^ i, 18). Oral 
activity initiates the utterances of the voice, mental the perceptions of the mind, 
and corporeal the gestures of the body.] 
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ing unconscious vital functions. It is the reason of all worldly 
proceedings. 

8. From acts proceed, faults' {dosha)-, including under [290] 
this designation, passion or extreme desire ; aversion or loath¬ 
ing ; and error or del usion {moha). The two first of these are 
reckoned by Kanada, among qualities. 

9. Next in Gotama’s arrangement is {pretya-hhdva') the con¬ 
dition of the soul after death; which is transmigration : for 
the soul, being immortal, passes from a former body which 
perishes, to a new one which receives it. This is a reproduc¬ 
tion {pumr-uipatU)? 

10. Eetribution {pliahi) is the fruit accruing from faults 
which result from activity. It is a return of fruition {punar- 
bhoya)., or experience of pleasui’e or pain, in association with 
body, mind, and senses. 

11. Pain, or anguish, is the eleventh topic of matters to bo 
proven. 

12. Deliverance from pain is beatitude : it is absolute pre¬ 
vention of every sort of ill: reckoned, in this system of philo¬ 
sophy, to comprehend twenty-one varieties of evil, primary or 
secondary:^ ciz. 1, body; 2—7, the six organs of sense; 
8—13, six objects {cishaya) of sensation; 14—19, six sorts of 
apprehension and intelligence [bnddhi ); 20, pain or anguish; 
21, pleasure. For even this, being tainted with evil, is pain; 
as honey drugged with poison is reckoned among deleterious 
substances. 

This liberation from ill is attained by soul, acquainted with 


* [Or rather “ faults are characterized as causing activity," prm-artnnd-ldkshand 
dmhuh (Got. Siit. i. 18). ‘‘The wise man, according to Gotama, is he who avoids 
the three mistakes of liaving a liking for a thing, and acting accordingly; or of 
having a dislike for a thing, and acting accordingly; or of being stupidly in¬ 
different, and thereupon acting; instead of being intelligently indifferent, and not 
acting at all.” (Ballantyne).] 

2 [The Bhushya expressly adds that piitiar here implies continual repetition ; 
pretya-bliuva is eternal n parte ante and only ceases at final liberation. Cf. iii. 22.] 
^ [The primary or direct [miik/iya) evil is ‘ pain,’ but the others are secondary 
or indirect {pauna) evils, as being its causes.] 
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the truth [tattwa), by means of hci’ly science; divested of 
passion through knowledge of the ev^il incident to objects; 
meditating on itself; and, by the maturity of self-knowledge, 
making its own essence present; relieved from impediments ; 
not earning fresh merit or demerit, by deeds done with desire; 
discerning the previous burden of merit or demerit, by devout 
contemplation ; and acquitting it .through oompressed endur¬ 
ance of its fruit; and thus (previous acts being annulled, and 
present body departed, and no future body accruing), there is 
no further connexion with tho various sorts of [291] ill, since 
there is no cause for them.* This, then, is prevention of pain 
of every sort; it is deliverance and beatitude. 

III. After proof and matter to be proven, Gotama pro¬ 
ceeds to other categories, and assigns the next place to doubt 
i^sansaya). 

It is the consideration of divers contrary matteis in regard 
to one and the same thing; and is of three sorts, arising from 
common or from peculiar qualities, or merely from contradic¬ 
tion ; discriminative marks being in all three cases unnoticed. 
Thus an object is observed, concerning which it becomes a 
question whether it be a man or a post; the limbs which 
would betoken tho man, or the crooked trunk which would dis¬ 
tinguish the post, being equally unperceived. Again, odour 
is a peculiar quality of earth : it belongs not to eternal sub¬ 
stances, as the etherial element; nor to transient elements, as 
water: is then earth eternal or uneternal ? So, one affirms 
that sound is eternal; another denies that position; and a 
third person doubts. 

IV. Motive {prayojana) is that by which a person is 
actuated, or moved to action. It is tho desire of attaining 
pleasure, or of shunning pain; or the wish of exemption from 

. both; for such is tho purpose or impulse of every one in a 
natural state of mind.® 

' [Cf. Rational Rejutation, sect. i. cli. 2. pp. 25-34.] 

> Got. 1. 1. 4. 1-3. 
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Y. Instance (drishldnta) is, in a controversy, a topic on 
which both disputants consent. It is either concordant or 
discordant; direct or inverse: as the culinary hearth, for a 
direct instance of tlie argument of the presence of fire be¬ 
tokened by smoke; and a lake, for an inverse or contrary 
instance of the argument, where the indicating vapour is mist 
or fojr.^ 

YI. Demonstrated truth {siddhdnta) is of four sorts; viz. 
universally acknowledged ; partially so ; hypothetically; argu¬ 
mentatively (or, e concessu).^ 

[292] Thus, existence of substance, or of that to which 
properties appertain, is universally recognized, tliongh the 
abstract notion of it may not be so; for the Bauddhas deny 
abstraction. Mind is by the Naii/dyikas considered to be 
an organ of perception, and so it is by the kindred sect of 
Vaikshikas. The eternity of sound is admitted in the 
Minumsd, and denied in the Xijdija. Supposing the creation 
of the earth to be proved, omniscience of the creator follows. 
In Jaimini’s disquisition on the eternity, or the transitoriness, 
of sound, it is said, granting sound to be a quality.^ 

On the appositeuess of some of these examples, in the cases 

' Got. 1. 1. 5. 1-6. 

“ Got. 1. 1. 6. ], etc. [The fourth kind of siddhinta, abhyupagama, means 
rather ‘ implied dogma.’ It is defined by Viswaiuitha as “ the assuming of a 
particular fact by the leader of a school, in the course of some of his arguments, 
though he nowhere definitely lay.s it down ill hia auh-as.” Thus the author of the 
Xydya Sutras assumes that mind is an organ of sense {inclriya) in his arguments 
in iii. 91-131, thongh be nowhere expressly asserts it. The explanation, how¬ 
ever, given in the Bhdshya, differs, as it often does, from that of the modern 
Nyaya,] 

® [Cf. note, p. 330, where Colebrooke doubts where this is found. It appears 
to me, after comparing S'abara’s Commentary on Mimdnsd Siit. i. 1. 17, with 
that printed in Ballantyne’s extnact, that it must refer to one of the scholastic 
ways of explaining that argument of Jaimini’s in favour of the eternity of sound 
against the Naiyayikas. The latter held that sound could not be eternal, because it 
could be increased, as in the case of many voices. Jainiini (according to his 
Commentator) replies that, accepting the Naiyayika doctrine that sound is a quality 
of the one all-pervading ether, it will then follow that it is without parts, and 
consequently sound cannot be increased, hut only the noise which accompanies its 
manifestation.] 
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to which tliey are here applied, as instances of divers sorts of 
demonstration, there is a disagreement among commentators, 
which it is needless to go into. 

VII. A regular argument, or complete syllogism {mjdya), 
consists of five members (avayava') or component parts.' 1st, 
the proposition (pratijnd)\^ 2iid, the reason {Jictu or apade§a ); 
3rd, the instance {uddharana or nidarsana ); 4th, the applica¬ 
tion [ttpanaya) ; 5th, the conclusion {nigamana)? Ex. 

1. This hill is fiery : 

2. For it smokes. 

3. What smokes is fiery : as a culinary hearth. 

4. Accordiiigl}%'’ the hill is smoking : 

5. Therefore it is fiery. 

' [Tile lilidslii/a mentions tliat some old teachers reckoned ten members.] 

* [The later Vais'eshikas call these five memhers pratijmi, apaieia, nidariam, 
anmandlidna, pratydmndxja (S’ankara M. on V.S. ix. 2, 2), but it is merely a 
difference of names.] 

3 [In the Nyaya the middle term of an affirmative argument is called hetu 
‘ the reason,’ sddhana ‘ the instrument of proof,’ or linga ‘ th» sign ’; and the 
major term sddhya, or ‘that which is to bo established.’ This last term is, 
however, .sometimes used for the minor (cf. ISlids/iya, i. 36, Vrit>i, {. S'!). The 
Vais'eshika uses (besides hetu and linya) apadesa, pramuna, and karaya (ix. 2, 4). 
The later school of logic adopted pahha for the minor term (or sometimes 
vivddapadam or vimatam), and developed the notion of vydpti ‘ pervadedness,’ or 
‘the being invariably accompanied by some other thing.’ (Vydpti is called 
pratihandha in the SdnTihya H'ul. i. 100.) Thus the major term of an affirma¬ 
tive argument became the vydpahi or ‘ pervader ’ from its wider extension, the 
middle the vydpya or ‘ pervaded.’ The argument, “ the mountain has fire be¬ 
cause it has smoke,” is true, because smoke is always accompanied by fire ; “the 
mountain has smoke because it has fire,” is false, because fire is not thus always 
accompanied by smoke. The latter is a favourite instance of the amdkdnta or 
aavyahhiehdra fallacy. 

There is an interesting passage in the MuJctdvali., p. 122, on the induction by 
which the vydpti or universal proposition is arrived at. It is to be tested by 
affirmative and negative induction (anvayavyatirekmi), which correspond to the 
methods of Agreement and Difference in Mill's Logic, vol. i. p. 454, the great 
object being to discover, if possible, the relation of cause and effect between the 
two phenomena. This is well illnstratcd in the Comm, on the Sdnkhya Sut. i. 
40, “ The two suggestors of the relation of cause and effect are, (1) this concomi- 
tancy of affirmatives,—that whenever the product exists, the material cause thereof 
exists ; .and (2) this concomitancy of negatives,—that whenever the material cause 
no longer exists, the product no longer cxi.sts,” And so in vi. 15, liberation is 
proved to be the effect of discriminative knowledge, since wherever liberation takes 
place, this knowledge is; but where this knowledge is not, there is no liberation.] 

* [Tathd ‘so,’ ‘accordingly,’ is used in an argument from an affirmative indue- 
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Some* confine the syllogism {nijai/a) to three members; 
either the three first, or tlio Ihree last. In this latter form it 

tion,—it-introduces an affirmative application, as in the argument in the text. We 
sometimes find an apparently negative form introduced by the words iia clidyam 
tathu; but this, I think, was originally used only in cases of snmni'tjdpti (Sinkhya 
S. V. 29), where the middle and m.ajor terms arc equipollent (ovTi<rTpe'<fiei). Thus 
the following examples of the two forms arc given in the Kydija-hkdsJuja, i. 39 ; 
the former is the argument from an induction from similar instances {uddharana- 
sddharmydC], the latter from an induction from dissimilar (^uddharana-vaidharmydt), 

a. 1. Sound is nou-ctenial, {utiilyn,) 

2. Because it is produced. 

3. Whatever is produced is non-eternal, as pots, etc. 

4. Sound is thus jiroduced; 

5. Therefore it is non-etcrnal. 

i. 1. Sound is non-eternal, 

2. Because it is produced. 

3. Whatever is unproduced is eternal, as soul, etc. 

4. But sound is not thus unproduced; 

5. Therefore it is non-eternal. (Of. lihdshya, p. 32.) 

We should have expected the example of b to have run, “ whatever is eternal is 
unproduced,” hut as the two terms ‘ eternal ’ and ‘ unproduced ’ arc equipollent, 
there is no fault in the argument (sec a similar example in Sarva-dars .-sangraha, 
p. 82, 11. 1, 2), and, with a slight alteration, it would run as Camestres. 

This, however, as it stands, is not projierly a negative argument, as it professes 
to lead to the same affirmative conelusioii as the other (of. S/ids/iya, i. 35, and 
yydya &. Vritti, i. 37). Vatsyuyana expressly leaves the point as an obscure 
question for future logicians to invc.stigate, and they appear to have altered the 
form of the argument. They give a different form of the example, yan naivam 
tan naivam, which, however, though negative in its form, is still really affirmative 
in its effect. This form of the argument views the major premiss or example of 
the old affirmative syllogism from another side; it not only affirms that all smoke- 
possessing things have fire, hut that no not-licry things have smoke. 

The author of the Vritti (i. 35) defines the affirmative example [animyi-uddha- 
rana) as “ some familiar instance, which, through its having a characteristic [as 
smoke] which is invariably attended by that major term which is to he established 
[as fire], proves in consequence the existence, in the subject, of that major terra.” 
The negative example {vyatireki-iiddhuraun) is defined in i. 36, “The example, on 
the contrary, will be negative from its showing an absence [i.e. of the middle 
term), which always accompanies the absence (of the major term). He gives two 
examples of the latter (i. 36, 37). 

1. This mountain has fire, 

2. Because it has smoke. 

3. Whatever is not so, is not so, as a lake (i.e. whatever has not fire has not 

smoke, or, in other words, the absence of smoke always accompanies the 
absence of fire). [All the pandits read yan naiiam inn nnivain, in p, 30, 8.] 

4. But this mountain is not thus possessed of the ahsouce of smoko (i.e. it has 

that smoke whose absence always aecompuiiics the absence of fire); 

5. Therefore it has fire. [And 


♦ The followers of the Mimdnsd. I’ad. Dip. 
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is quite regular. The recital joined with the instance is the 
major; the application is the minor; the conclusion follows.^ 
VIII. Next in this arrangement is {tarka) reduction to 
absurdity. It is a mode of reasoning, for the investigation 
[293] of truth, by deduction from wrong premises, to an inad¬ 
missible conclusion which is at variance with proof, whether 
actual perception or demonstrable inference. The conclusion 
And again, 

1. A living body bas a soul, 

2. Because it has vital air. 

3. Wliat is not so, is not so, as a jar {i.e. whatever has not a soul lias not vital 

air, tlic vital air being, by Vais. Sul. iii. 2, 4, the sign of soul). 

4. But a living body is not thus possessed of the absence of vital air; 

5. Therefore it has a soul. 

The jynti expressly affirms that the conclusion of this apparently negative 
argument is affirmative; although it adils that some authors held that it should 
bo in a negative form (i. 38), i.e. the conclusions of the two last arguments should 
bo “therefore it has not the absence of fire,” and “it has not the absence of soul.” 
(Cf. the example in Ballantyne’s Tarka-sanffraha, p. 51, and also that in Sana 
1). S. p. 150, 11. 16, 17.) 

The simplest form of the vyalinki-annmdna or negative .argument is that given 
in the Sicldkuiita-inuktdvali, p. 127, “The mountain has the absence of smoke 
from the absence of five,” in accordance with the principle yo yasya vydpakah 
tad-ali/idvas tad-abhdvasya vydpyah, “when one thing invariably accompanies 
another (as fire smoke), the absence of the former is invariably accompanied by 
the absence of the latter.”] 

‘ [Ballantyne has shown that the longer fivc-niembcrcd syllogism of the Hindus 
is the rhetorical one, while the threc-membored is the strictly logical, or, as it 
is expressed in the Tarka-sangraha, the former is “an inference for the sake 
of another,” the latter is “an inference for oneself” (Cf. Tutlwachiuldmani, 
[Aniim. kh.,) p. 54.) It will then take the form, “ this mountain has fire, 
because it has fire-pervaded smoke,” or rather, as it is more commonly expressed 
in Hindu books, it will be the enthyraeme, “ this mountain has fire, because 
it has smoke.” This inference is said to be b.ased on pardmaria ‘consideration,’ 
which is defined as “ the perceiving that the subject possesses what is pervaded 
(or constantly accompanied) by some other thing,”— i.e. that this mountain has 
fire-pervaded smoke. The Vedantic work, VeildiUa-pariblidshd (p. 17), maintains 
that the shorter form is suflicient even in ‘ inference for another.’ “ Inference for 
the sake of another is produced by ‘deduction’ {iiydya), and ‘deduction’ is the 
combination of the members. But the members are here only three, the pro¬ 
position, the reason, and the example, or the ex.araple, the application, and the 
conclusion,—and not five; as the other two members are superfluous, since these 
three sufficiently show the ‘ perviidedness ’ {vydpti) and the residence of the mid¬ 
dle term in the subject.” For the best account cf Hindu logic, see Ballantyne's 
translation of the Tarka-sangraha. Boer’s tramslation of the Siddhdnta-muktuvali 
is not equally trustw-ortby; but his remarks on the Hindu syllogism, Zeitsch. d. 
D. M. G. xxi. 367-378, are very useful.] 
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to which the premises would lead is inadmissible, as contrary to 
what is demonstrated, or as conceding what is disproved. 

It is not to he confounded with doubt, to which there are 
two sides ; but to this there is but one. 

Five sorts are distinguished by the more ancient writers, to 
which the moderns have added six, or even seven more varieties. 
It is needless to enumerate them : one or two examples may 
suffice. 

Ex. 1. Is this hill fiery, or not? On this question one 
delivers his opinion, that it is not fiery. The answer to him 
is, Were it not fierv, it would not smoke. 

Ex. 2. If there bo a jar in this place, it must look like the 
ground. 

Fallacy of the same form, termed tarMblidsa, comprises the 
like number of sorts and varieties. 

The designations by whicli they are distinguished are familiar 
to the Indian scliolastic disputation. It would bo tedious to 
enumerate and explain them. 

IX. Ascertainment (utniai/n), or determination of truth, is 
the fruit of proof, the result of evidence and of reasoning, con¬ 
futing objections and establishing the position in question. 

X. —XII. Disputation (Jintha) is conference or dialogue of 
interlocutors maintaining adverse positions, wliother contending 
for victoiy, or seeking the truth. It comprises three of the 
cateaiories. 

X. One is {jaJpa) debate of disputants contending for 
victory; each seeking to establisli liis own position and over¬ 
throw the opponent’s.^ 

XI. Another is {rd/ki) discourse, or interlocution of per- 
[294]sons communing on a topic in pursuit of truth, as 
preceptor and pupil together with fellow-students. 

XII. The third is {vitandu) cavil, or controversy wherein 
the disputant seeks to confute his opponent witliout offering to 
support a position of his own. 

* [XI. and X. should be transposed to agree with the order ia the original.] 
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XIII. Next in Gotama’s enumeration is fallacy, or, as it is 
termed, semblance of a reason {hetwuhhdsa) ; it is the non 
causa pro causa of lof^icians. Five sorts are distinguished, 
embracing divers varieties or subdivisions. They need not be 
here set forth. 

XIV. Fi’aud (chhala), or perversion and misconstruction, is 
of three sorts; 1st, verbal niisconstruins: of what is ambiauous: 
2nd, perverting, in a literal sense, what is said in a metaphori¬ 
cal one ; 3rd, generalizing what is particular, 

XV. After all these is (Jd(i) a futile answer, or self-confuting 
reply. No less than twenty-four sorts are enumerated. 

XVI. The sixteenth, and last of Gotama’s categories, is 
(nigraha-sthdiia) failure in argument, or {parujaya-hctiC) reason 
of defeat. It is the termination of a controversy. Of this, 
likewise, no fewer than twenty-two distinctions are specified; 
which are here passed by, as the present essay has already been 
extended to too great a length.* 

^ [It is very difficult to determine in tlic history of Indian logic how far certain 
parts of the theory are duo to the Vaisahiha^ us distingui.shcd from the Naitjd- 
yika^ school. The VaiMiika-sufms discns.s certain points of the theory (iii. § 1 , 
and ix. ^ 2. 1, 2, 4, as well as incidentally elsewhere), but we nowliore find a 
complete view of the subject. The author appe.Ji*s to assume the JV^dt/aa analysis 
and some of its technical terms, and to confine himself to illustrating certain points. 
An alliance early took place between the Ayo'yo and the J'uiJesihi/ca systems, and 
we find the later theory of the syllogi.sm especially maintained in those books 
which, like the BhdHluupariclihcda and its Coinmentai’y, adopt the Vaihshika 
and not the Nijdya categories. Hut this does not prove that these Interviews 
were originally VaiUsitika. They are not found in tlie Vaiseshika’Sutras^ except 
by implication ; and S'ankara-misra, in his Comm, on those siitvns, frequently refers 
to the Auumdua-mnyukha^ a w'cll-known work of the modem Nydya^ tor a further 
account of obscure logical questions (as e.y. pp. lo t, 161, 3t>2), ju.st as the author 
of the Siddhunta-iuukt. devotes pages to maintaining the views as to the .syllogism 
of the great B’aiydyika doctor, KaglmnAtlia-s'iromnni. The Torkn-snuyraha is 
not a purely I'uisvshika work, but is exprcs.sly written “t » perfect the acquain¬ 
tance of the young with the tenets of Kanada and the Nydya^^* and so too the 
BhuM-parichheda and its commentary.] 
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IX. 

ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HINDUS. 

PART III.» 

[From the Transadiotis of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. i. pp. 439—101.] 


INTRODUCTION. 

[295] Of tlie six systems of pliilosophy received among 
learned Hindus, four Iiave been noticed in tlie preceding parts 
of tliis e,ssay, riz. the thcistical and atlicistical SdiiMyaa, the 
dialectic Nijdyu, and tlio atomical Vaiseshika. The prior or 
practical M'lmdnsd will be now con.sidcred ; reserving the later 
or theological Alinuund, usually named Vedanta, for a future 
disquisition, should it appear requisite to pur.sue the subject, 
much concerning it beiiig already before the public. 

The object of the Miinunm is the interpretation of the 
Vedas. “ Its purpose,” says a commentator,- “ is to determine 
“the sense of revelation.” Its whole scope is the ascertain¬ 
ment of duty. Hero duly intends sacrifices and other acts 
of religion ordained by the Vedas. The .same term {dharma) 
likewise signifies virtue, or moral merit; and grammarians 
have disliiiguishod its Import according to the gender of the 
noun. In one (the masculine), it implies virtue; in the other 

’ Read at a public meeting of tlie Royal Asiatic Society, March 4th, 1826. 

* Soniaiiatlia in ike Mayukha^ 2. I. 17. 
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(neuter), it means an act of devotion.* It is in the last-men¬ 
tioned sense that the term is here employed; and its meaning is 
by commentators explained to bo “the scope of an injunction ; 
“ the object of a command;* a purpose ordained by reve-[296] 
“ lation with a view to a motive, such as sacrifice commanded by 
“ the Vedas, for the attainment of bliss; ” ^ and such indeed is 
the main scope of every disquisition. 

The prior [purva) Mimdnsd then is practical, as relating to 
works (Jiarma) or religious observances to he undertaken for 
specific ends; and it is accordingly termed Kanna-mimd)isd, in 
contradistinction to the theological, which is named Brahma- 
mlmdnsd. 

It is not directly a sj’^stem of philosophy; nor chiefly so. 
But, in course of delivering canons of scriptural interpretation, 
it incidently touches upon philosophical topics ; and scholastic 
disputants have elicited from its dogmas, principles of reasoning 
applicable to the prevailing points of controversy agitated by 
the Hindu schools of philosophy. 


Writers on the MimAnsa. 

The acknowledged founder of this school of scriptural inter¬ 
pretation is Jaimini. He is repeatedly named as an authority 
in the sktras which are ascribed to him. Other ancient writers 
on the same subject, who are occasionally quoted in those 
aphorisms, as Atreya, Badari, Badarayana, ^ Labukayana, 
Aitisa 3 'ana, etc., are sometimes adduced there for authority, 
but oftener for correction and confutation. 

It is no doubt possible, that the true author of a work may 
speak in it of himself by name, and in the third person. Nor, 

' Medinl-liosha. [This is not found in S'ahara, but the quotation from the 
Medini-kosita is given in the commentiry. from which Ballantyne published 
extracts in lais Aphorisms of the Mimdnsd Philosophy 

2 Partha 1. 1. 2. itWA. ibid. 3 Apadeva; Nydya-prahdsa. 

* Author of the Brahma-sulras. 
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indeed, is that very unusual. A Hindu commentator will, 
however, say, as the scholiasts of Manu’s and of Yajnavalkya’s 
institutes of law do, that the oral instructions of the teacher 
were put in writing by some disciple; and, for this reason, the 
mention of him as of a tliird person is strictly proper. 

[297] The stdrris, or aphorisms, thus attributed to Jaimini, are 
arranged in twelve lectures, eacji subdivided into four chapters, 
except tlie third, sixth, and tenth lectures, which contain twice 
as many ; making the entire number sixty chapters. These 
again are divided into sections, cases, or topics {adhiknranas), 
ordinarily comprising several siitras, but not uncommonly re¬ 
stricted to one ; and instances may be noted where a single 
sentence is split into several atUukamnas ; or, on the contrary, 
a single phrase variously interpreted l>ecomes applicable to 
distinct cases; and sufran, united under the same head by ono 
interpreter, are by another explained as constituting separato 
topics. The total number of sidras is 2652, and of udhika- 
rams 915, as numbered by Madhava-iieharya. 

Like the aphorisms of other Indian sciences, those siitras 
are extremely obscure; or without a gloss utterly unintelligible. 
They must have been from the lirst accompanied by an oral or 
written exposition ; and an ancient selioliast ( Vriltikdra) is 
quoted by the herd of cominentators for subsidiary aphorisms, 
supplying the defect of the text, as well as fur explanatory 
comments on it. 

Besides the work of the old scholiast, which probably is 
not extant in a complete Ibrm, the siitras have, as usual, been 
elucidated by a perpetual commentary, and by corrective an¬ 
notations on it. 

The author of the extant commentary ‘ is Sabara-swami- 
bhatta, from whom it takes the name of Sidjara-h/iddn/a. He 
quotes occasionally the ancient scholiast, sometimes concur¬ 
ring with, sometimes dissenting from him.^ 

^ [Tliis Ikis been edited in the Rbliuthcca Indien by rniutt Mahcta-chandra- 
nyayaratiia.] 

* [Thuti ill his Comm, on i. 1. 5, he cites a diflferent explanation by the 
^ YOL. II. [essays I.] 21 
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The annotations (vdrtttka) are by Bhatta-kumarila-swami, 
who is the great authority of the Mimansaka school, in which 
he is emphatically designated by his title, JBhatta, equivalent 
to Doctor. He frequently expounds and corrects Sahara’s 
gloss, often delivers a different [298] interpretation, but in 
many instances passes entire sections without notice, as seein" 
no occasion for emendation or ejcplanation of the commentary, 
which he must bo considered therefore as tacitly ratifying. 
The ancient scholiast is sometimes cited by him, adopting or 
amending the scholia; and he criticises the text itself, and 
arrangement of Jaimini. 

Next to him in celebrity is a writer usually cited under the 
title of Guru; more rarely under the designation of Prabhd- 
kara} His work I have had no opportunity of examining with 
a view to the present essay,® and he is known to mo chiefly 
from references and quotations; as in Aladhava’s summary, 
where his opinions are perpetually contrasted with Kumd- 
rila’s; and in the text and commentary of the Sdatra-dijnkd, 
where his positions are canvassed and compared with those of 
numerous other writers.^ 

‘ancient sclioliast’ [vrittihira) on i. 1, 3, and he gives the substance of a Ion"- 
discussion by tlie same autlior. In p. 13,1. 8, this Vrittlhh-a is named Bhagonbi 
Upai-araha, and this veiy discussion is referred to, witli tlie mention of tlie same 
author, in S'ankara’s Commentary on the Vcduntn, iii. 3, 53 (cf. S’abara, pp. 11, 
18). For a further account of Upuvarsha, sec n. 13321 itifta 1 

‘ Madh. 1. 1, 3. 

2 [Dr. Hall saw a few scattered leaves of this work entitled Brilmti in the 
possession of a Brahman at Saugor, see Bibl. Index, p. 180. He informs me in a 
letter August 14, 1871, “ the owner is since dead and his MSS. are dispersed.”] 

» [In tlie Sayva-daHcina-sangraha, pp. 123-7, we have the first sitrn (‘‘now 
the desire to know duty i.s to be entertained ”) explained according to each .school, 
in its bearing on the study of the Mimdnsd. The followers of Kuraarila main¬ 
tain that the study of Miimiiml is ‘enjoined,* as it liidps the understanding of the 
Veda, and therefore conics under the general rule, ‘ the Vedu is to be read?’ Just 
as the absolute fruit produced by the great fortniglitly sacrifices establishes the 
minor limit of such ancillary rites a.s the shelling of the rice, etc., which arc indis¬ 
pensable preliminaries thereto, so the Absolute fruit arising from the performance 
of all the sacrifices similarly establishes the minor fruit of the rule for reading the 
Veda which is the only me.ans of knowing how to perform them. The rule which 
enjoins it is not a direct vidhi, but a niyama ,—the one enjoins what without it 
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Kumdrila-bhatta figures greatly in the traditionary religious 
history of India. He was predecessor of Sankara-acharya, 
and equally rigid in maintaining the orthodox faith against 
heretics, who reject the authority of the Vedas. He is con¬ 
sidered to have been the chief antagonist of the sect of Buddha, 
and to have instigated an exterminating persecution of that 
heresy.^ He does, indeed, take every occasion of contro¬ 
verting the authority and doctrine of Sakya or Buddha, as 
well as Arhat or .Tina, together witli obscurer heretics, Bodha- 
yana and Masaka and he denies tliern any consideration, 
even when they do concur upon any point with the Vedas.^ 
Tlie age of Kumarila, anterior to Sankara,^ and corresponding 
with the period [299] of tiie persecution of the Bauddhas, 
goes back to an antiquity of much more than a thousand 
years. He is reputed to have been contemporary with Sudh- 
anwa, but the chronology of that prince’s reign is not ac¬ 
curately determined.^ 

Next in eminence among the commentators of the M'lmdnsd 
is P4rtha-sarathi-misra, who has professedly followed the 
guidance of Kumarila-bhatta. His commentary, entitled 

never would have been performed, the other what without it would have been 
optional, and so might or might not have been peribnned. 

The followers of I’rabh&kiira maintain that the words ‘the Veda is to be read’ 
are not a vidhi, as they only enjoin what had been enjoined by other .and prior 
rules, as those relating to the duty of a spiritual teacher to teach the Veda to his 
pupils. They w'ould thus be an uiinruda or ‘supplementary repetition,' rather 
than a vidhi or ‘ authoritative iujiiuction.’ Jhit Prahhakara also allows that from 
another point of view the study of the Miimiimi may be considered as ‘enjoined,’ 
since it icsolves the doubts of the student as he practises that Veda-readiug which 
is a necessarv result of the ^'eda-teaching enjoined on the preceptor. Cf. Siju;/a- 
mcihi-vistaya, i. 1. 1.] 

’ Preface to 'Wilsou’.s Dictionary, p. xi.v. 

- [Baudlriyana and Mas'aka are the authors of two Kalpa-shtras belonging to 
the Black Yajur and Shma Veda respectively. Cf. Muller’s Anc. Saitsk. Lit. 
pp. 97, 209.] 

3 jVim. 1. 3. 4. 

* S'abara-swami-&charya is expressly named by S'anltara in his commentary on 
the latter Minidiisd (see Brahma-sktra, 3. 3. 53); and there are allusions to 
Kumhrila-bhatta, if no direct mention of him. 

‘ Preface to Wilsou’s Dictionary, p. xviii. 
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Sdstm-dipikd, has been amply expounded in a gloss bearing 
the title of Mayiikhu-mala, by Somanatha, a Karnataka 
Brahman, whose elder brother was higli priest of tho cele¬ 
brated temple at Venkatadri (or Venkatagiri).* Partha-sarathi 
is author likewise of the Nydya-ratna-mdld aud other known 
works. 

A compendious gloss on the text of Jaiinini, following like¬ 
wise tho same guidance (that of Kumarila), is tho Bhalla- 
dipikd of Khanda-deva, autlior of a separate and ampler 
treatise, entitled Miindnsd-kaiistiib/ia, to which he repeatedly 
refers for a fuller elucidation of matters briefly touched upon 
in his concise but instructive gloss. This work is posterior 
to that of Madhava-acharya, who is sometimes quoted in it, 
and to Partha-sarathi, who is more frequently noticed, 

Tlie Mmdnsd-nydi/a-viceka'‘ is another commentary by a 
distinguished author, Bhavanktha-misra. I speak of this and 
of the foregoing as commentaries, because they follow the 
order of tho text, recite one or more of the aphorisms from 
every section, and explain the subject, but without regularly 
expounding every word, as ordinary scholiasts, in a perpetual 
gloss. 

Among numerous other commentaries on Jaimini’s [300] 
text, the Nydydmli-didhiti of Ilaghavdnanda is not to bo 
omitted. It contains an excellent interpretation of the 
sutras, which it expounds word by word, in the manner of a 
perpetual comment. It is brief, but clear; leaving nothing 
unexplained, and wandering into no digressions. 

It results from the many revisions which the text and ex¬ 
position of it have undergone, with amendments, one while 
arriving by a different process of reasoning at the same con¬ 
clusion, another time varying tlie question aud deducing from 
an unchanged text an altered argument for its solution, that 

^ 13-5 miles west from Madras. [But cf. Dr. Hall’s Bibl. Index, p. 176.] 

® [The copy in the Library of the Benares College bears the title Mimdnsd- 
naya-viveka, see Dr. Hall’s Bibl, Index, p. 179.] 
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the cases {adhikarams) assume a very diversified aspect in the 
hands of the many interpreters of the Mimdnsd. 

A summary or paraphrase of Jaimini’s doctrine was put 
into verse by an ancient author, whose memorial verses are 
frequently cited by tlie commentators of Jaimini, under the 
title of Snngraha. 

Another metrical paraphrase is largely employed in the 
Vdrttika, or is a part of that work itself. An entire chapter 
occurs under tlie title of Sluka-rdrl/ika : other whole chapters of 
Knmarila’s performance are exclusively in prose. In many, 
verse and prose arc intermixed. 

The most approved introduction to the study of the 
Mimdnsd is the Ngdi/a-mdid-rislara by Madhava-4charya.' It 
is in verse, attended with a commentary in prose by the same 
author. It follows the order of Jaimini’s text; not by way 
of paraphrase, but as a summary (though the title rather 
implies amplification) of its purport, and of approved deduc¬ 
tions from it; sometimes explaining separately the doctrine 
of Bhatta and of Guru, under each head; at other times that 
of the old sclioliast; but more commonly confined to that of 
Bhatta alone; yet often furnishing more than one application 
for tlie same text, as Bhatta liimself does. 

[301] Madhava-ach4rya was both priest and minister, or 
civil as well as spiritual adviser of Ilukka-raya and Hariliara, 
sovereigns of Yidytinagara on the Godavari, as his father 
Mayana had been of their father and predecessor Sangama, 
who reigned over the whole peninsula of India.® 

^ [Tins has heen edited with the Comm, by Prof. Goldstiicker.] 

2 [The Ballhla dynasty of Karnuta was conquered by the Muhammadans a.d. 
1310, in the reign of Ala-ud-din Khilji; but the country regained independence 
during the confusion of the later years of Muhammad Tughlak’s reign, about 1344, 
A new dynasty succeeded to tlie old, and a new capital was founded at Vidy^magara 
or Vijayanagara. Local tradition ascribes the founding to two princes Bukkaraya 
and Ilarihara, -with the aid of a learned Brahman, Miidhava Vidy&ranya. The 
popular date for this event is 1258 of the Sh'divahana era (a-.d. 1336); but "Wilson 
thinks that this is too soon. The earliest c<ipper land-grant of Bukkar^ya is dated 
A.t>. 1370, tlie latest 1375 (cf. also v.ol. ii. p. 227); some traditions give thirty- 
four years for his reign, others only fourteen (Wilson’s Mackenzie CataL vol. i. pp. 
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Like the numerous other writings which bear his name, the 
Nydya-mdld was composed, not by himself, but by his direc¬ 
tions, under the more immediate superintendence of liis brother, 
Sayana-acliarya; and it appears from its preface to have been 
the next performance undertaken after the completion of their 
commentary on Parasara’s institutes of law; and it suitably 
enough preceded the great commentary of the same authors on 
the whole of the Vedas. 

According to history, confirmed by authentic inscriptions, 
Madhava flourished towards the middle of the fourteenth 
century : the sovereigns whose confidence he enjoyed reigned 
from that time' to the end of the century. 


Analysis of the Mimansa, 

From this brief notice of the principal writers on the 
Mimdnsd, I pass to the subject which has occupied them. 

A complete adhikarana, or case, consists of five members, 
viz. 1, the subject, or matter to be explained; 2, the doubt, or 
question arising upon that matter; 3, the first side ( 2 )urva- 
paksha) or primd facie argument concerning it; 4, the answer 
(iittara) or demonstrated conclusion [siddhdnta) \ 5, the per¬ 
tinence or relevancy.' 

cxl-clii, 289-291). The kingdom lasted till the fatal battle of Talikota, a.d. 1564, 
when it was overthrown by the united armies of the Muhammadan Kings of the 
Deccan. For the fullest account of Midhava see Jlr. A. C. Burnell’s preface to 
his edition of the 'Vahs'a-hrahmana, Mangalore, 1873. He gives strong reasons for 
considering Madhava and S&yana to have been the same person. Mkdhava is said 
to have become the head of the S'fingeri matlia, when he was 36 years old, in 
1331.] 

^ [These are respectively called the vishaya. miUaya^ purvapakska, siddkdnta. 
and mngati {Sarvordars .-sangr. p. 122); in the Kydya-mald-i ktara, p. 4, sangati 
s reckoned as the third instead of the fifth. But the savgnli rather relates to 
the relative position of the topic in the general theory of the Mimdnsd (cf. Mydya- 
mdld-V; pp. 3-11), and 1 believe the five members of an adhikaratm are often 
reckoned as the subject vishaya, the doubt sonsaya, the primd-facie argument 
purvapakska, the answer uttarapaksha, and the demonstrated conclusion siddhdnta 
or rdddhdnta. ] 
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The last-mentioned appertains to the whole arrangement as 
well as to its subdivisions; and commentators are occupied 
with showing the relation and connexion of subjects treated in, 
the several lectures and chapters, and their right distribution 
and appropriate positions. 

The text of Jainiini’s aphorisms does not ordinarily [302] 
exhibit the whole of tlie five members -of an adhiliarana. 
Frequently the subject, and the question concerning it, are but 
hinted, or they arc left to be surmised; sometimes the disput¬ 
able solution of it is unnoticed, and the right conclusion alone 
is set forth. The rest is supplied by the scholiasts ; and they 
do not always concur as to the most apposite examples, nor 
concerning the presumed allusions of the text. 

Its introductory siitras propose the subject in this manner. 
“ Now then the study of duty is to he commenced. Duty is a 
“ purpose which is inculcated by a command. Its reason must 
“ be inquired.” ^ 

That is, according to tlie intorprotation of commentators, 

‘ Next, after reading the Veda; and therefore, for the sake of 
‘ understanding it; tlic duty enjoined b}- it is to be investigated. 

‘ Duty is a meaning deduced from injunction : its ground must 
‘ be sifted, A command is not implicitly received for proof of 
‘ duty.’ 

The business of the Mimdmd, then, being to investigate 
what is incumbent as a duty to be performed, the primary 
matter for inquiry is proof and authority {jjramdna). This, 
accordingly, is the subject of the first lecture, comprising four 
chapters, which treat of the following matters : 1st, precept and 
its cogency; 2, afiirmatiou or narrative (aiihavdda),^ as well 
as prayer and invocation (maiUra), their cogency as inculcating 

* Jaiin. 1. 1. 1—3. 

^ und arthavuda arc two important words in the M'lmansi: the first 

refers to those passages of tlie Veda which, being in the potential, imperative, or 
passive future participle, have a directly injunctive force ; the seconil refers to those 
which explain and illustrate the object of some act which is enjoined by a former 
vid/ii.] 
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some duty; 3, law memorial {smriii), and usage {achdra), their 
authority as presumption of some cogent revelation; 4, modi¬ 
fying ordinance and specific denomination, distinguished from 
direct or positive injunction. 

Proceeding with the subject as above proposed, the Mimdnsd 
declares that perception or simple apprehension is no reason ot 
duty, for it apprehends a present object only, [303] whereas 
duty concerns the future.* Simple apprehension is defined in 
these words : “ when the organs of man are in contiguity with 
“ an object, that source of knowledge is percejition.” 

The ancient scholiast has here introduced definitions of 
other sources of knowledge which the author had omitted, 
viz. inference, verbal communication, comparison, presumption, 
and privation. None of these are reasons of duty except 
verbal communication; for the rest are founded on percep¬ 
tion, which itself is not so. Verbal communication is either 
human, as a correct sentence {dpla-vakija),^ or superhuman, 
as a passage of the Vedas. It is indicative or imperative; 
and the latter is either positive or relative: Ex. 1. “ This is 

“ to be done2. “ That is to bo done like this.” 

“ On sight of one member of a known association, the con- 
“ sequent apprehension of the other part which is not actually 
“ proximate, is {anumdiia) inference.-* The association must 
” be such as had been before directly perceived, or had become 
“ known by analogy. 

“ Comparison {iipamdna) is knowledge arising from resem- 
“ blance more or less strong. It is apprehension of the like- 
“ ness which a thing presently seen bears to one before 
“ observed: and likeness or similitude is concoinitancy of 
‘ Jaim. 1.1.4. 

* [More usually interpreted “the declaration of a competent authority,’’] 

^ ^ Anc. Schol. DiiUi., Parth., etc. [Tlie ancient vritli is quoted at .some length, 
hut not in its exact words, in S'ahara’s Comm, on i. 1. 5, apparently from p. 7 to 
p. 18. Abhdva is there included as one of the six sources of knowledge. This 
discussion of course formed no part of the original doctrine of Jaimini, but 
Upavarsha having introduced it in his Commentary, his sacred authority made it 
thenceforth an accepted part of the system.] 
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“ associates or attributes with one object, which were aa- 
“ sociated with another. 

“ Presumption {cirthapafti) is deduction of a niatter from 
“ that which could not else be. It is assumption of a thing 
“ not itself perceived, but necessarily implied by another 
“ which is seen, heard, or piroven. 

“ Knowledge of a thing wliich is not proximate (or subject 
“ to perception) derived through understood sound, that is 
“ through words the acceptation whereof is known, [304] is 
“ {sdstra) ordinance or revelation. It is isahda) verbal com- 
“ nmnication.” 

* These five sources of knowledge, or modes of proof, as here 
defined, are admitted by all : and the follow'ers of 

Prabhakara are stated to restrict their admission to those 
five.^ Bhatta with his discijdes, guided by the ancient 
scholiast, adds a sixth, which is privation {abhdvci); and the 
Veddntis or TJttara M'mdmsMas concur in the admission of 
that nutnber. 

The Chdrvdkas, as noticed in the first part of this essay,® 
recognize but one, riz. perception. The followers of Kanada 
and those of Sugata (Buddha) acknowledge two, perception and 
inference. The Sdiih/igas reckon three, including affirmation.® 
The Naiijdgihas, or followers of Gotama, count four, viz. the 
foregoing together with compjarison. The Brdbhdharas, as 
just now observed, admit five. And the rest of the Mhndn- 
sakas, in both schools, prior and later 3Timdnsd, enumerate 
six.^ It does not appear that a greater number has been 
alleged by any sect of Indian pdiilosophy.’’ 

The first six lectures of Jaimini’s Mimdnm treat of positive 

^ Vcddnta-sikhdmani. ^ Ante, p. 2 g3. 

^ Ante, p. 2-32. VKhuita-^iJihdm. 

^ [Besides these sources of knowlo(l<rc, as rcco'^nizod in the six orthodox schools, 
other sections inoreaso tlic number to nine by addin<^ * ctjuivalcncu ’ {samhhava) ; 
thus when a prastha is inentitmed, its component measures, four JiKdavas, at once 
rise to the mind; aitiJtna or ‘ialliblo testimony’ (as opposed to infallible sriiti ); 
and chcshUi or ‘gesture,’ as beckoning, etc. Tlie fii'st two are said to belong to 
the Puuranik schools, the third to that of the Tuiitras. Cf. p. [403] wjra.l 
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injunction: it is the first half of the work. The latter half, 
comprising six more lectures, concerns indirect command: 
adapting to a copj', with any requisite modifications, that 
which was prescribed for the pattern or prototype. 

The authority of enjoined duty is the topic of the first 
lecture: its differences and varieties, its parts (or appendant 
members, contrasted with the main act), and the purpose of 
performance, are successively considered in the three next, 
and complete the subject of “ that which is to be performed.” 
The order of performance occupies the fifth [305] lecture; and 
qualification for its performance is treated in the sixth. 

The subject of indirect precept is opened in the seventh 
lecture generally, and in the eighth particularly. Inferrible 
changes, adapting to the variation or copy what was designed 
for the type or model, are discussed in the ninth, and bars or 
exceptions in the tenth. Concurrent efficacy is considered in 
the eleventh lectui’e; and co-ordinate effect in the twelfth: 
that is, the co-operation of several acts for a single result is 
the subject of the one; and the incidental effect of an act, of 
which the chief purpose is different, is discussed in the other. 

These which are the principal topics of each lecture are not, 
however, exclusive. Other matters are introduced by the 
way, being suggested by the main subject or its exceptions. 

In the first chapter of the first lecture occurs the noted 
disquisition of the Mimdnsd on the original and perpetual 
association of articulate sound witli sense.^ 

“ It is a primary and natural connexion,” Jaimini affirms, 
“ not merely a conventional one. The knowledge of it is 
“ instruction, since the utterance of a particular sound conveys 
“ knowledge, as its enunciation is for a particular sense. It 
“ matters not whether the subject have been previously appre- 
“ hended (the words being intelligible, or the context rendering 

' A passage cited by writers on the dialectic Nydya from the disquisition on the 
perpetuity of sound (see ante, page 313), is not to be found in Jaimini’s sUtrm: 
it must have been taken from one of his commentators. 
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“ them so). Precept is authoritative, independently of human 
“• communication.” ^ 

Grammarians assume a special category, denominated 
spliota? for the object of mental perception, which ensues [306] 
upon the hearing of an articulate sound, and which they con¬ 
sider to be distinct from tlie elements or component letters of 
the word.® Logicians disallow that as a needless assumption.^ 
They insist, however, that “sound is an effect, because it is 
“ perceived as the result of cft'ort; because it endures not, but 
“ ceases so soon as uttered; because it is sjioken of as made or 

^ Jaim. 1. 1. 5. [This is a paraphrase; the siitra (according to S'abara) 
literally runs tlius : “ The natural coimexion of a word with its meaning causes 
the knowledge thereof (sc. of duty); for there are (thus) instruction and the 
absence of error in respect to something imperceptible. This, according to 
BhdarSiyana’s opinion, is the real source of knowledge, for it does not depend 
on anything else (as sense-perception, etc.)*’] 

* [For a further account of sphola., sec Note E. to Ballantyne’s Christianity 
contrasted with Hindu Philosophy, Sphofa is derived from sphut ‘to bud,' ‘to 
open,’ because it is that which is really manifestod by the letters or which really 
manifests the meaning.— Sarva-dars.^sangr, p. 141.] 

^ [Cf. the following extract from Nages'a Bhatta's Comm, to the Mahdhhdshya^ 
p, 10 : “ The cognition ‘ This is one word,' * This is one Hcutence,’ is proof of the 
reality of the ‘disclosure’ {sphota), and of it.s unity [— it being held to be one 
with knowledge which is God]; because, too, there is ho solid evidence of the fact 
that memory is exactly according to the order of apprehension, since we sec things 
that were apprehended iii one order recollected even in the inverse order. But, 
in my opinion, as there becomes gradually, in a web, a tincture of various hues 
deposited by various dye-stutfs, so in that [‘disclosure’ sphota'] which ia perfectly 
single, by the course of utterance does there take place a quite gradual tincture 
in the shape of each letter; and this is perniuuont, and it is this that the mind 
apprehends;—so that there is uo fault [in the \iew thus illustrated].” He goes 
on to compare this substratum of the various sounds to the crystal which, itself 
unaltered, receives the different passing shadows of the various llo>vers placed near 
it. Cf. the extract from S'ankara, in p. [348]. The grammarians have not been 
slow to avail themselves of thi.s tenet to exalt their favourite pursuit, see the I'dnini- 
dar.sana in the Sarva-dars.-sanyr. A favourite verse to illustrate this theory is 
found in Rig V. iv. 58. 3, quoted by Pataiijali in the Mahdbhdshya : “ Four are 
his horns, three his feet, two his heads, seven his hands, triply bound the bull 
roars, tlic great god has entered mortals,” (See supra, p. 152.) Bhartrihari 
says in his Vukyapadiya, in allusion to this verse, “ Moreover, the soul of him who 
employs language,—Sound abiding wdthin, they cull the great Bull, with whom 
union is desired.” Hence grammar is always claimed as one of the roads to 
supreme bliss. Thus there is a text quoted, “ A single word rightly understood 
and rightly employed is, in heaven and on earth, the cow that grants every desire.”] 

* Bidh,^ Barth, and Madh. 
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“ done; because it is at once apprehended in divers places at 
“ the same instant, uttered by divers persons; because it is 
“liable to permutation; and because it is subject to increase 
“ of intensity with the multitude of utterers.” To all which 
the answer is, that “ the result of an effort is uniform, the 
“ same letters being articulated.^ Sound is unobserved though 
“ existent, if it reach not the object (vibrations of air emitted 
“ from the mouth of the speaker proceed and manifest sound 
“ by their appulsc to air at rest in the space bounded by the 
“ hollow of the car ; for want of such appulse, sound, though 
“ existent, is uuapprehended).* Sound is not made or done, 
“ but is used: it is uttered, not called into existence. Its 
“ universality is as that of the sun (common to all). The per- 
“ mutation of letters is the substitution of a dift’orent one (as 
“ a semivowel for a vowel), not the alteration of the same 
“ letter. Noise, not sound, is increased by a multitude of 
“ voices. Sound is perpetual, intended for the appreliension 
“ of others: ^ it is universal, a generic term being applicable 
“ tO’ all individuals. Its perpetuity is intimated by a pa.ssage 
“ of the Veda, wdiich expresses, ‘ Send forth praise, with per- 
“ ‘ petual speech.’ ” ^ 

The first chapter terminates with an inquiry into the 
authority of the Veda, which is maintained to be primeval and 
superhuman although different portions of it are de-[307] 
nominated from names of men, as Kuthaka, Kauthiima,^ 
Paishpala,’^ etc., and although worldly incidents and occur¬ 
rences are mentioned. Those denominations of particular 
portions, it is affirmed, have reference to the tradition by 

^ [Or, perhaps, ‘‘the perception of sound is alike on both hypotheses,—whether 
it is produced or only manifested, its sensation only lasts for a moment. ”] 

2 Didh. 

® [If it really ceased at the moment of utterance, as the uttered sound seems to 
do, it would not reach the hearer’s oar so as to convey our meaning to him.] 

^ Jaim. 1. 1. 6. 1-18 and Com. [The passage in tht^ Veda occurs in Rig V. 
viii. 64. (75) G.] 

^ [Cf. Muir’s Sanskrit TextSf vol, iii. ch, i. $ 8.] 

® [Wrongly corrected in the old errata to KautUuma.] ’ [Paippalkda ?] 
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which a revelation has been transmitted. They are named 
after the person who uttered them, as to him revealed. 

The eternity of the Veda, or authenticity of its revelation, is 
attempted to be proved by showing that it had no human 
origin; and for this purpose, the principal argument is, that no 
human author is remembered. In the c.aso of human compo¬ 
sitions, it is said, contemporaries have been aware that the 
authors of them were occupied in composing those works : not 
so with the Ycda, which has boon handed down as primeval, 
and of which no mortal author was known. 

It is, however, acknowledged, that a mistake maj' be made, 
and the work of a human author may bo erroneously received as 
a part of the saci'ed book by those who are unacquainted witli 
its true origin. An instance occurs among tliose wlio use the 
Bahcrkli, a ml;hd of tlio llhjceda, by wliom a ritual of Aswala- 
yana has been admitted, under the title of the fifth Amnyaka, 
as a part of the Jlirjvcda. 

The Veda received as holy by orthodox Hindus consists 
of two parts, prayer and precept {)nan(ra and bru/imam). 
Jairnini has attempted to give a sliort definition of the first, 
adding that the second is its .supplement; “whatever is not 
‘‘’■mantra, is hruhmana.”'^ Tlio ancient scholiast lias en¬ 
deavoured to supply the acknowledged defect of Jaimini’s 
imperfect definition, by enumerating the various descriptions 
of passages coming under each head. Later scholiasts have 
shown, that every article in tiiat enumeration i.s subject to ex¬ 
ceptions; and the only test of di.stinction, finally acknowledged, 
is admission of the expert, or acceptuuco of approved [308] 
teachers, wlio have taught their disciples to use one passage as 
a pr.ayer, and to read another as a precept. Jaimini’s defini¬ 
tion, and his scholi.ast’,s enumeration, serve but to alleviate 
“ the task of picking up grains.” 

' Him. 2. 1. 7. [Jiiimini's definition of mantra ia tach-chodalceshu (i.e. ahhi- 
dhdnasya chodaktshu) mantrdkkyd; “is uppliod to those jiassages which 
are authoritative in explanation” (and not actual commands, vidhi).] 
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Generally, then, a mantra is a prayer, invocation, or decla¬ 
ration. It is expressed in the first person, or is addressed in 
the second. It declares the purpose of a pious act, or lauds or 
invokes the object. It asks a question or returns an answer; 
directs, inquires, or deliberates; blesses or imprecates, exults 
or laments, counts or narrates, etc. 

Here it is to be remarked, that changes introduced into a 
prayer to adapt it, mutatis mutandis^ to a different ceremony 
from that for wliich primarily it was intended, or the insertion 
of an individual’s personal and family names where this is re¬ 
quisite, are not considered to be part of tlie mantra. 

It is likewise to be observed, although mantras of the Vedas 
are ordinarily significant, that the chants of the Sdmaveda are 
unmeaning. They consist of a few syllables, as ird diyird, or 
gird gdyird, repeated again and again, as required by the tune 
or rhythm. Nevertheless, significant mantras are likewise 
chanted; and two of the books of the Sdmaveda are allotted 
to hymns of this description. The hymns consist of triplets 
(trieli) or triple stanzas. 

The first, or pattern verse or stanza, is found, with the name 
of the appropriate tune, in the Chhandas or Yoni~grantha; and 
the two remaining verses or stanzas, to complete the triplet, 
are furnished in the supplementary book called Uttara-grantha. 

Mantras are distlugui.shed under three desio-nations. Those 
which are in metre are termed rich, those chanted are sdman, 
and the rest are yajiis, sacrificial prayers in prose (for yajus 
imports sacrifice). Nevertheles.s, metrical prayers occur in the 
Yajiirveda, and prose in the Sdmaveda. 

[309] Metrical prayers are recited aloud : those termed 
sdman with musical modulation; but the prose iuaudibly 
muttered.^ Such, however, as are vocative, addressed to a 
second person, are to be uttered audibly, though in prose : for 
communication is intended.® 

Metrical prayers, however, belonging to the Yajiirveda, are 
1 Mim. 3. 3. 1. * Ibid. 2. 1. 7—14. 
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inaudibly recited ; and so are chants belonging to the same in- 
audibly chanted : for prayers take the cliaracter of the rite into 
which they are introduced; and where tlie same rite is ordained 
in more than one Veda, it appertains to that with which it is 
most consonant, and the prayer is either audibly or inaudibly 
chanted accordingly^ 

[310] The prayers termed rich and sdrnan are limited by 
the metre and the chant respectively ; but those which are in 
prose are regulated as to their extent by the sense. A com¬ 
plete sentence constitutes a single yajm: the sense must bo 
one, and would be deficient were the phrase divided. Never¬ 
theless, the sentence which constitutes a prayer may borrow, 
from a preceding or from a subsequent one, terms wanting to 
perfect the sense, unless an intervening one be incompatible 
with that construction.* 

The hrdhmana of the Veda is in general a precept; or it ex¬ 
presses praise or blame, or a doubt, a reason, or a comparison ; 
or intimates a derivation ; or narrates a fact or an occurrence: 

^ Ibid. 3. 3. 1—3. Inst.'inocs of tlio same prayer recurring citber word for 
word, or witli very slight variation, in more tlian one Veda, nre innumeriiblo. An 
eminent example is that of the celebrated Gdtjalri, of which the proper pl.ice is in 
the Rig-veda (3. 4. 10), among hymns of Vis'wriinitr.a. It is, however, repented in 
all the Vedan, and particularly in the 3rd, '.’Slid, and SOth chapters of the white 
Yajus (3 j 35; 22, § 9; and 30, 3). 

Another notable instance is that of the rimis/ia-sulcla, of which a version was 
given, from a ritual in which it was found cited (ante, p. 183). It has a. place in 
the Riij-vidii (8. 4. 7) among mi-sccllaueons hymns ; and is inserted, with some 
little variation, among prayers employed at the ranisha-medha, in the 31st chapter 
of the white ynjny-vtda. 

On collation of those two Vedas and their scdiolia, I find occasion to amend one 
or two passages in the ver.sion of it formerly given : but for this I shall take 
another opportunity. 

That remarkable hymn is in liinguago, metre, and style, very different from the 
rest of the prayers with which it is associated. It has a decidedly more modern 
tone ; .and must have been composed after the Sanskrit language had been refined, 
and its grammar and rhythm perfected. The internal evidence wliich it furnishes, 
serves to demonstrate the important fact, that the compilation of the I'i r/'rts, in their 
pre.sent arrangement, took place after the Saii.skrit tongue had advanced, from the 
rustic and irregular dialect in which the multitude of hymns and pravers of the 
Veda was composed, to the polished and sonorous language in which the mytho¬ 
logical poems, sacred and profane {puruiias and Advi/as), have been written. 

2 Mim. 2. 1. 14-18. 
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and a characteristic sign of it is that it very generally contains 
the particle “ so ” (iti or itiha) ; ^ as a mantra usually does the 
pronoun of the second person “ thee,” either expressed or 
understood, “ (thou) art.”^ 

In a still more general view the hrdhmana is practical, direct¬ 
ing religious observances, teaching the purpose, time, and 
manner of performing them, indicating the prayers to be em¬ 
ployed, and elucidating their import. The esoteric hrdhmana 
comprises the upanishacls, and is theological. 

It becomes a question which the Mimdnsd examines at much 
length, whether those passages of the Veila which aro not 
direct precepts, but are narrative, laudatory, or explanatory, 
are nevertlieless cogent for a point of duty. In this inquiry is 
involved the further question, whetiier a consciousness of the 
scope of an act is es.sential to its efficacy for the production of 
its proper consequence. Mimdnsd maintains that narrative 
or indicative texts are proof of duty, as concurrent in import 
with a direct precept. Tliero [311] subsists a mutual relation 
between them. One enjoins or forbids an act; the otlier 
supplies an inducement for doing it or for refraining from it: 
“ Do so, because such is the fruit.” Tlie imperative sentence 
is nevertheless cogent independently of the affirmative one, and 
needs not its support. The indicative phrase is cogent, imply¬ 
ing injunction by pronouncing benefit. 

It virtually prescribes the act wiiich it recommends.-'* In¬ 
ference, however, is not to be strained. It is not equally con¬ 
vincing as actual perception: a forthcoming injunction or 
direct precept has more force tliau a mere inference from 
premises.'* 

A prayer, too, carries authority, as evidence of a precept 
bearing the like import. This is a visible or tenqjoral purpose 
of a prayer; and it is a received maxim, that a perceptible 

' [The Calcutta edition reads ‘ iti or itijdha.''\ 

* S'ab. etc. on Mint. 1. 4. 1, and 2. 1. 7 (8). 

3 Mim. 1. 2. 1—3. * Ibid. 1. 2. 3. 
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purpose being assignable, prevails before an imperceptible one. 
But the recital of a particular prayer at a religious rite, rather 
than a narrative text of like import, is for a spiritual end, since 
there is no visible purpose of a set form of words.' 

Besides tlie evidence of precept from an extant revelation or 
recorded hearing [sruti) of it, another source of evidence is 
founded on the recollections (smri(i) of ancient sages. They 
possess authority as grounded on the Fbf/a, being composed by 
holy personages conversant with its contents. Nor was it 
superfluous to compose anew what was there to be found ; for 
a compilation, exhibiting in a succinct form that which is 
scattered through the Veda, has its use. Nor are the prayers 
which the smriti directs unauthorized, for they are presumed to 
have been taken from passages of revelation not now forth¬ 
coming. Those recollections have come down by unbroken 
tradition to this day, admitted by [312] the virtuous of the 
three tribes, and known under the title of D/iarina-sdstra, com¬ 
prising the institutes of law, civil and religious. Nor is error 
to be presumed which had not, until now, been detected. An 
express text of the Veda, as the Mimiinsd maintains,® must 
then be concluded to have been actually seen by the venerable 
author of a recorded recollection {smri/i). 

But if contradiction appear, if it can be shown that an extant 
passage of the Veda is inconsistent wilh one of the smriti, it 
invalidates that presumption. An actual text, present to the 
sense, prevails before a presumptive one.® 

Or though no contrary passage of the Veda be actually 
found, yet if cupidity, or other exceptionable motive may be 
assigned, revelation is not to be presumed in the instance, the 
recollection being thus impeached.^ 

The Sdki/as (or Bauddhas) and Jainas (or Addintas), as 
Kumarila acknowledges, are considered to be Kahati-iijas. It 
is not to bo concluded, he says, that their rceolleclions were 

‘ Mim. 1. 2. 4. 2 j. 3 . 1 . 

» Ibid. 1. 3. 2. * Ibid. 1. 3. 3. 

TOL. II. [ess.vys I.] 22 
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founded upon a Veda which is now lost. There can be no 
inference of a foundation in revelation, for unauthentic recollec¬ 
tions of persons who deny its authenticity. Even when they 
do concur with it, as recommending charitable gifts and enjoin¬ 
ing veracity, chastity, and innocence, the books of the Sdkyas 
are of no authority for the virtues which they inculcate. 
Duties are not taken from them; the as.sociation would sun’cest 
a surmise of vice,^ tainting what else is virtuous. The entire 
Veda which is directed to be studied is the foundation of duty; 
and those only who are conversant with it are capable of com¬ 
petent rccoUectiom. 

Usage generally prevalent among good men, and by them 
practised as understanding it to be enjoined and therefore 
[313] incumbent on them, is mediately, but not directly, 
evidence of duty: but it is not valid if it bo contrary to an 
express text. From the modern prevalence of any usage, 
there arises a presumption of a correspondent injunction by 
a holy personage who remembered a revelation to the same 
effect. Thus usage presumes a recollection, which again pre¬ 
supposes revelation. Authors, however, have omitted par¬ 
ticulars, sanctioning good customs in general terms: but any 
usage which is inconsistent with a recorded recollection is not 
to bo practised, so long as no expre.ss text of scripture is found 
to support it. 

In like manner, rituals which teach the proper mode of 
celebrating religious rites, and are entitled Kalpa-sutra or 
Grihya-grantha, derive their authority, like the Dharma- 
Sdstra, from a presumption that their authors, being persons 
conversant with the Veda, collected and abridged rules which 
they there found. The Kalpa-sidras neither are a part of 
the Veda, nor possess equal nor independent authority. It 
would be a laborious enterprise to prove a superhuman origin 
of them; nor can it be accomplished, since contemporaries 
were aware of the authors being occupied with the composition 
^ Mhn. 1 . 3 . 4 . 
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of them,‘ Whenever a siitra (whether of tlae kalpa or grihya) 
is opposed to an extant passage of the Veda, or is inconsistent 
with valid reason, it is not to be followed; nor is an alterna¬ 
tive admissible in regard to its observance in such case, unless 
a corroborative text of the Veda can be shown. ® 

Neither are usages restricted to particular provinces, though 
certain customs arc more getiorally prevalent in some places 
than in others: as the llohikd (vulg. lluli) or festival of 
spring in the east; ^ the worship of local tutelary deities here¬ 
ditarily, by flimilies, in the south; the racing of [314] oxen 
on the full moon of Jijcahtlia, in the north ; and the adoration 
of tribes of deities {mdlri-gaiia),^ in the west. Nor are rituals 
and law institutes confined to particular classes: though some 
are followed by certain persons preferably to others; as Va- 
sislitha, by the Bahrrich-scihhd of the Rigrcda ; Gautama, by 
the Gohldliya oi the Sdinaveda; Saiikha and Likhita, by the 
Vdjasrineyi; and Apastamba and Baudhayana, by the Taitti- 
riya of the Yajureeda. There i.s no presumption of a restric¬ 
tive revelation, but of one of general import. The institutes 
of law, and rituals of ceremonies, were composed by authors 
appertaining to particular sdl.hds, and by them taught to their 
fellows belonging to the same, and have continued current 
among the descendants of those to whom they were so taught. 

A very curious disquisition occurs in this part of the 
Minidiifia/’ on the acceptation of words in correct language 
and barbaric dialects, and on the use of terms taken from 
either. Instances alleged arc yam, .signifying in Sanslirit, 
barley, hut in the barbaric tongue, the plant named pj'iyrnaju; 
vardlia, in the one a hog, and in the other a cow; ^ pUa, a 
certain tree,'' but among barbarians an elephant; vetam, a 

^ Gum on Mim. 1. 3. 7- “ Ivlmnda-tlcva. ^ ["Wilson, Mssaj/Sy ii. 222,]» 

^ ['I’hc'^e are the personified enerj^ies of S'iva, and are variously numbered as 
7, 8, 9, and 16.] ^ 1. 3. ,3 [G]. 

® [S'abara says Irishna-h-al-wii, sc. *a crow.’] 

’ The name is in vocabularies assigned to many diffcrcut trees. 
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rattan cane and a citron.^ The Mlmamd concludes, that in 
such instances of words having two acceptations, that in 
which it is received by the civilized {dnjas), or which is 
countenanced by use in sacred books, is to be preferred to 
the practice of barbarians (^Mlcchhci), who are apt to confound 
words or their ineanin”:s. 

Concerning these instances, Kuinarila remarks tliat the 
words have no such acceptation, in any country, as is by 
the scholiast alleged. lie is wrong in regard to one, at [315] 
least, for is evidently the Persian fil or jnV. Modern 
vocabularies^ exhibit the word as a Sanskrit one in the same 
sense; erroneously, as appeal’s from this disquisition. 

Then follows, in Kumarila’sFn)’t^i7i«, much upon the subject 
of provincial and barbaric dialects; wliich, adverting to the 
age in which he flourished, is interesting, and merits the atten¬ 
tion of philologists. He brings examples from tlie Andhra and 
Dravida dialects, and specifies as barbaric tongues the Para- 
sika,^ Yavana, Raumaka, and Barbara, but confesses his 
imperfect acquaintance with these. 

Jaimini gives an instance of a barbaric term used in the 
Veda, viz., pika, a black cuckow {cuculas indicus ); to which his 
scholiasts add ncma, half, Idmarasa, a lotus, and sata, a wooden 
colander; but without adducing examples of the actual use of 
them in any of the Vedas. Such terms must be taken in their 
ordinary acceptation, though barbarous; and the passage 
quoted from the Veda where the word pika occurs, must be in¬ 
terpreted “sacrifice a black cuckow at night.”* It will here 
be remarked, that p)ika corresponds to the Latin pious, and that 
noma answers to the Persic nim. 

On the other hand, a barbaric word, or a provincial corrup¬ 
tion, is not to be employed instead of the proper Sanskrit 
term. Thus go {gaith), and not gdwi, is the right term for a 

‘ [Or ‘ a rose-apple,’ jambu.'] * Jatidhara, etc. 

5 [Dr Parasika.] 

* [In the White Yajur Veda, 24. 39, the pika is to be offered to Kdma.'\ 
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cow.^ Orthography, likewise, is to be carefully attended to; 
else by writing or reading nsioa for aiwa in the directions for 
the sacrifice of a horse, the injunction would seem to be for the 
sacrifice of a pauper (a-sica, destitute of property). 

Generally, words are to be applied in strict conformity with 
correct grammar. The and other heretics, [316] as 

Kumarila in this place remarks,® do not use Sanskrit (they 
employ Prakrit). But Brahm.anas should not speak as bar¬ 
barians. Grammar, which is primeval, has been handed down 
by tradition. Language is the same in the Vedas and in 
ordinary discourse, notwithstanding a few deviations: the 
import of words is generic, though the application of them is 
specific.^ 

The peculiarities of the dialect of the Veda are not to be 
taken for inaccuracies. Thus, fman stands for diman, self or 
soul; and Brdhmandsah for Brdhmand/i, priests ; with many 
other anomalies of the sacred dialect.^ 

When the ordinary acceptation of a term is diSerent from 
that which it bears in an explanatory passage, this latter 
import prevails in the text likewise, else the precept and its 
supplement would disagree. Tlius irivrit, triplet, is specially 
applied to a hymn comprising three triplets or nine stanzas, 
which is the peculiar sense it bears in the Vedas. 

Again, cliaru, which in ordinary discourse signifies boiler or 

' Vdrt. 1. .a. 9. [Jaim. i. 3. ss. 25, 20.] > Vdrt. 1. 3. 7. 

’ [The fullowers of Pr.ihhhkara are called anvituihid/idm-vddinah. They 
maintain that words only express a meaning as parts of a sentence and grammati¬ 
cally connected with each other,—-they thn.s only imply an action or something 
connected with an action; i.e, gam in gum diuiga (vaccam adduc) means not merely 
■ cow ’ hut ‘ cow ’ as connected with the action of the verh. The followers of 
Kumkrila on the other hand are called (ibhihituHvaya-vddinaft, as they (like the 
school of the Xydga) maintain that words hy themselves can express their own 
separate meanings, which are afterwards combined into a sentence expressing one 
connected idea. Tims in regard to the sentence “ lot him who desires heaven 
sacrifice with the jyotishtomeua strargahumo yojeta, the former hoW 

that the entire sentence implies a command to sacrifice, and each word expresses 
a meaning only in this connexion; the latter that the third person singular affix 
of the potential in itself has an enjoining power which is ‘tinged’ or rendered de¬ 
finite by the meaning of the root, and so too for the hasc and the accusative affix.] 

* Mtm. 1. 3. 10. 
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cauldron, is in the Vedas an oblation of boiled food, as rice, etc. 
So akcabdla, which literally means horse-hair, is a designation 
of a species of grass (sacc/ianim spontaneum) into which it is 
said the tail of a consecrated horse was once transformed; and 
of that grass a cushion is made for certain religious rites. 

It will be observed, as has been intimated in speaking of the 
members of an adhikarana in the Mirndma, that a case is pro¬ 
posed, either specified in Jaimiui’s text or supplied by his 
scholiasts. Upon this a doubt or question is raised, and a 
solution of it is suggested, which is refuted, and a right con¬ 
clusion established in its stead. The disquisitions of the 
Mtmdnsd bear, therefore, a certain resemblance to [317] juri¬ 
dical questions; and, in fact, the Hindu law being blended with 
the religion of the people, the same modes of reasoning are 
applicable, and are applied to the one as to the other. The 
logic of the Mimdnsd is the logic of the law; the rule of inter¬ 
pretation of civil and religious ordinances. Each case is 
examined and determined upon general principles; and from 
the cases decided the principles may bo collected. A well- 
ordered arrangement of them would constitute the philosophy 
of the law : and this is, in truth, what has been attempted in 
the Mimdnsd. Jaimini’s arrangement, however, is not philo¬ 
sophical ; and I am not acquainted with any elementary work 
of this school in which a better distribution has been achieved. 
I shall not here attempt to supply the defect, but confine the 
sequel of this essay to a few specimens from divers chapters of 
Jaimini, after some more remarks on the general scope and 
manner of the work. 

Instances o,f the application of reasoning, as taught in the 
Mimdnsd, to the discussion and determination of juridical 
questions, may be seen in two treatises on the Law of In- 
lieritance, translated by myself, and as many on Adoption, 
by a member of this Society, Mr. J. C. C. Sutherland (see 
Mitdksltard on Inheritance, 1.1.10, and 1. 9. 11, and 2.1. 34 ; 
Jimutavdhana, 11. 5. 16—19. Bait. Mim. on Adoption, 1. 1. 
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35—41, and 4. 4. 65—66, and 6. 6. 27—31. Datt, Chand. 1.1. 
24, and 2. 2. 4). 

The subject which most engages attention throughout the 
Mimdnsd, recurring at every turn, is the invisible or spiritual 
operation of an act of merit. The action ceases, yet the con¬ 
sequence does not immediately ensue. A virtue meantime 
subsists, unseen, but efficacious to connect the consequence 
with its past and remote cause, and to bring about at a distant 
period, or in anotlier world, the relative effect. 

[318] That unseen virtue is termed upiirva, being a relation 
superinduced, not hefore possessed.* 

Sacrifice {yaga), which, among meritorious works, is the act 
of religion most inculcated by the Vedas, and consequently 
most discussed in the prior Mimdnsd, consists in parting with 
a thing that it ma\' belong to a deity, whom it is intended to 
propitiate.* Being cast into the fire for that purpose, it is a 
burnt offering {homa).^ Four sorts are distinguished: a simple 
oblation (ishti),^ the immolation of a victim (pasu), the pre¬ 
senting of expressed juice of the soma plant {asekpias acida), 
and the burnt-offering above mentioned.^ The object of certain 
rites is some definite temporal advantage; of others, benefit in 
another world. Three ceremonies, in particular, are types of 
all the rest: •* the consecration of a sacrificial fire, the presenting 
of an oblation, and the preparation of the soma. The oblation 
which serves as a model for the rest, is that which is offered 
twice in each month, ns. at the full and change of the moon. 
It is accompanied, more especially at the new moon, with an 

' [For a full account of this transcendental ^vyaf^is see the article apurva in 
Prof, Goldstiicker’s Sanskrit Dictionary.] 

" Mim. 4. 4. 12. 

3 [It consists of melted butter, and is offered with the exclamation swdhd.'] 

^ [It consists of rice-cakes, etc.] 

* Man. 4. 4. 1. 

® [On the sacrificial rites of the Brahmans, cf. Haug’s transl. of the Aitareya- 
Brahmana, Muller’s transl. of Apastamba’s Yajna’paribhdshd-sutrasy Zeitsch. d. 
Morg, Gesells. vol. ix., "NVeber's Zttr Kenntniss dts vedischen Opferrituahi Indische 
Stud. vol. X.] 
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oblation of whey from new milk. Accordingly, the Tajurveda 
begins with this rite. It comprehends the sending of selected 
cows to pasture after separating their calves, touching them 
with a leafy branch of palasa {butca frondosa) cut for the pur¬ 
pose, and subsequently stuck in the ground in front of the 
apartment containing the sacrificial fire, for a protection of the 
herd from robbers and beasts of prey : the cows are milked in 
the evening and again in the morning; and, from the new 
milk, whey is then prepared for an oblation. 

Concerning this ceremony, with all its details, numerous 
questions arise, which are resolved in the Mimdnsd: for 
instance, the milking of the cows is pronounced to be not a 
[319} primary or main act, but a subordinate one; and the 
parting of the calves from their dams is subsidiary to that 
subordinate act.^ The whey, which in fact is milk modified, is 
the main object of the whole preparation; not the curd, which 
is but incidentally produced, not being sought nor wanted.® 

In the fourth chapter of the first book, the author discrimi¬ 
nates terms that modify the precept from such as are specific 
denominations. Several of the instances are not a little curious. 
Thus it is a question, whether the hawk-sacrifice {syena-ydga), 
which is attended with imprecations on a hated foe, be per¬ 
formed by the actual immolation of a bird of that kind. The 
case is determined by a maxim, that “ a term intimating re- 
“ semblance is denominative.” Hawk, then, is the name of 
that incantation : “ it pounces on the foe as a fidcon on his 
“ prey.” ® So tongs is a name for a similar incantation, “ which 
“seizes the enemy from afar as with a pair of tongs;” and coiv, 
for a sacrifice to avert such imprecations. 

It is fit to remark in this place, that incantations for destruc¬ 
tion of hated foes, though frequent in the Vedas (and modes of 
performing them, with greater or less solemnity, are there 
taught), cannot be deemed laudable acts of religion ; on the 

• Mim. 4. 3. 10. “ 7i. 4. 1. 9. 

3 Ih. 1. 4. 5. and 3. 7. 23. 
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contrary, they are pronounced to be at least mediately criminal; 
and pains in hell, as for homicide, await the malevolent man 
who thus practises against the life of his enemy. 

Another instance, discussed in the same chapter, is chitrd, 
applied to a sacrifice performed for acquisition of cattle. It is 
questioned whether the feminine termination, joined to the 
ordinary signification of the word, indicates a female victim of 
a varied colour. It intends, however, an [320] offering termed 
various, as consisting of no le.s3 than six different articles : 
honey, milk, curds, boiled butter, rice in the husk as well as 
clean, and water.* 

In like manner, udhhid is the name of a sacrifice directed to 
be performed for the like purpose: that is, by a person desirous 
of possessing cattle. The sense approaclies to the etymology 
of the term : it is a ceremony “ by which possession of cattle 
“ is, as it were, dug up.” It <locs not imply that some tool for 
delving, as a spade or hoe for digging up the earth, is to be 
actually employed in the ceremony.® 

A question of considerable interest, as involving the impor¬ 
tant one concerning property in the soil of India, is discussed in 
the sixth lecture.® At certain sacrifices, such as that which is 
called viswajit, the votary, for whose benefit the ceremony is 
performed, is enjoined to bestow all his property on the officiat¬ 
ing priests. It is asked whether a paramount sovereign shall 
give all the land, including pasture-ground, highways, and the 
site of lakes and ponds; an universal monarch, the whole 
earth; and a subordinate prince, the entire province over which 
he rules ? To that question the answer is : the monarch has 
not property in the earth, nor the subordinate prince in the 
land. By conquest kingly power is obtained, and proj)erty in 
house and field which belonged to the enemy. The maxim of 
the law, that “ the king is lord of all excepting sacerdotal > 
“ wealth,” concerns his authority for correction of the wicked 
and protection of the good. His kingly power is for govern- 
> it/m. 1.4.3. 2 [7J. 1. 4. 1.] ^ Ib.6.7.2. 
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ment of the realm and extirpation of wrong; and for that 
purpose he receives taxes from husbandmen, and levies 
fines from offenders. But right of property is not tliereby 
vested in him ; else he would have property in [321] house 
and land appertaining to the subjects abiding in his dominions. 
The earth is not the king’s, but is common to all beings enjoy¬ 
ing the fruit of their own labour. It belongs, says Jaimini, 
to all alike; therefore, although a gift of a piece of ground to 
an individual does take place, the whole land cannot be given 
bj' a monarch, nor a province by a subordinate prince j but 
house and field, acquired by purchase and similar means, are 
liable to gift.' 

The case which will be here next cited, will brinsr to recol- 
lection the instance of the Indian Oal.anus,^ who accompanied 
Alexander’s army, and burnt himself at Babylon after the 
manner of his country. 

This particular mode of religious suicide by cremation is now 
obsolete ; as that of widows is in some provinces of India, and 
it may be hoped will become so in the rest, if no injudicious 
interference by direct prohibition arouse opposition and prevent 
the growing disuse. Other modes of religious suicide not un- 
frequently occur; such as drowning, burying alive, falling from 
a precipice or under the wheels of an idol’s car, etc. But they 
are not founded on the Vedas, as that by burning is.^ 

Self-immolation, in that ancient form of it, is a solemn sacri¬ 
fice, performed according to rites which the Vedas direct, by a 
man desirous of passing immediately to heaven without endur¬ 
ing disease. Ho engages priests, as at other sacrifices, for the 
various functions requisite to the performance of the rites, 
being himself the votary for whose benefit the ceremony is 
undertaken. At a certain stage of it, after wrapping a cloth 
round a branch of udiimbara {ficus gIomerata),'N\\i(i\\ represents 
a sacrificial stake, and having appointed the priests to complete 

^ S'ab. Madh. and Kbandu, ad locum. ^ Kalyuna. 

3 [Cf. su^ra, p. 133.] 
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the ceremony, he chants [322] a solemn hymn, and casts him¬ 
self on a burning pile wherein his body is consumed. After¬ 
wards, whatever concerns the rite as a sacrificial ceremony, 
is to be completed by the attendant priests: omitting, how¬ 
ever, those matters which specially appertain to the votary, 
and which, after his death, there is no one competent to 
perform.^ 

In like manner, if the principal die by a natural death, after 
engaging Brdhmanm to co-operate with him in the celebration 
of certain rites requiring the aid of several priests, his body is 
to be bni’nt, and his ashes kept to represent him; and the 
ceremony is completed for his benefit, according to one opinion, 
but for theirs according to another. The ashes, it is argued, 
do not perform the ceremony, but the priests do. Being in¬ 
animate, the bones cannot fulfil tlie prescribed duties pecu¬ 
liar to the principal: as utterance of certain prayers, shaving 
of hair and beard, measure of his stature with a branch of 
udumbara, etc. These and similar functions are not practic¬ 
able by an inanimate skeleton, and therefore are unavoidably 
omitted.* 

The full Qomplement of persons officiating at a great solem¬ 
nity is seventeen. This number, as is shown, includes the 
votary or principal, who is assisted by sixteen priests engaged 
by him for different offices, which ho need not personally dis¬ 
charge. His essential function is the payment of their hire or 
sacrificial fee.* 

They rank in difierent gradations, and are remunerated 
proportionably. Four, whose duties are most important, 
receive the full perquisite; four others are recompensed with 
a half; the next four with a third; and the four last with a 
quarter. 

On occasions of less solemnity four priests only are engaged, < 
making with the principal five officiating persons. [323] A 
question is raised, whether the iinmolator of a victim at the 
» li. 10 . 2 . 17 — 20 . > 16. 3 . 7 . 8 — 17 . 


1 Mim. 10. 2, 23. 
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sacrifice of an animi.l (usually a goat) be a distinct officiating 
person: the answer is in the negative. No one is specially 
engaged for iminola;or independently of other functions ; but 
some one of the part y, who has other duties to discharge, slays 
the victim in the pn scribed manner, and is accordingly termed 
immolator.i 

The victims at seme sacrifices are numerous: as many as 
seventeen at the vdjapeija, made fast to the same number of 
stakes ; and at an akwamecllia not fewer than six hundred and 
nine of all descriptions, tame and wild, terrestrial and aquatic, 
walking, flying, swimming, and creeping things, distributed 
among twenty-one stakes and in the intervals between them ; 
the tame made fast to the stakes, and the wild secured in 
cages, nets, baskets, jars, and hollow canes, and by various 
other devices. The wild are not to be slain, but at a certain 
stage of the ceremony let loose. The tame ones, or most of 
them (chiefly goats), are to be actually immolated. 

The various rites are successively performed for each vic¬ 
tim; not completed for one before they are commenced for 
another. But the consecration of the sacrificial stakes 
is perfected for each in succession, because the votary is re¬ 
quired to retain hold of the stake until the consecration of it 
is done.2 

The foregoing instances may suffice to give some idea of the 
nature of the subjects treated in the Mimcimd, and of the way 
in which they are handled. They have been selected as in 
themselves curious, rather than as instructive specimens of the 
manner in which very numerous and varied cases are examined 
and questions concerning them resolved. The arguments 
would be tedious, and the reasons of the [324] solution would 
need much elucidation, and after all would, in general, be un¬ 
interesting. 

A few examples of the topics investigated, and still fewer of 
the reasoning applied to them, have therefore been considered 
1 Mint. 3. 7. 13. ’ Ib. 6. 2. 1—5. 
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as better conveying in a small compass a notion of the multi¬ 
farious subjects of the Mimdnsd} 

* [The Mimdusd tenets on ‘ correct knowledge ’ [pramd) are curious and often 
alluded to in philoaopliical treatises. 

The followers of Prabliakara hold that knowledge is an object of internal per¬ 
ception, and its correctness is cognized by the same act of cognition as the know¬ 
ledge itself. Thus there is first the perception, ‘this is a jar,’ and tlien the 
cognition of this perception, ‘ I perceive the jar,’ and simultaneously with it 
the cognition of the truth of the perception. 'Tims the cognition is threefold, 
embracing the jar, the cognizing soul, ‘I,’ and the perception of the jar, which 
also includes a conviction of the truth of tlie percoptiou; the same internal organ, 
the mind, grasps them all, and forms them into one act of cognition. 

The followers of Kumarila hold that knowledge is siiperseusuous, and therefore 
not an object of perception, but of inference. According to them, when a jar is 
perceived, there is first produced in it a quality called ‘cognizeduess’ {jiiutata) ■, 
this cognizeduess becomes an object of perception, in tlic form ‘ this jar is known.’ 
I ne.vt infer, from its effect in the jar, the c.vistciicc of this cognition in my¬ 
self, and I also at the same time infer the correctness of the cognition. The 
JVj/di/n holds that the three steps, 1, perception, 2, consciousness of the perception 
ianuvytn'osuija), and 3, the knowledge of its correctness, arc successive, the last 
being gained by inference ; the Mimunsu holds that the two last are simultaneous 
and in fact identical. 

The Mimdnsu school consistently docs not allow such a thing as misapprehension, 
as all cognition presents real objects. In erroneous perceptions the cognition is 
correct as far as regards the terms of the proposition; thus wlicn nacre is mis¬ 
taken for silver, the nacre is actually present to the sight as ‘ this,’ and the silver 
is similarly presented through some defect as bilious liiimour, etc.; the error lies 
in the mind failing to recognize that they sliuuld not be connected as subject 
and predicate, i.e, ‘this (nacre) is silver’ [usumsargdgrultaldlinam dharmaihar- 
minor jndnam eva hhramopapddakmn).^ 
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[From the Tramactiom of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. ii. pp. 1—39.] 

IXXnODt'CTION. 

[325] A ruECEDiNG essay on Indian pliilosopliy contained 
a succinct account of the Knrma-rnimanm, The present one 
will be devoted to the Brahma-mimdn&d; which, as the com¬ 
plement of the former, is termed uttara, later, contrasted with 
piirva, prior,- being the investigation of proof, dedueiblc from 
the Vedas in regard to theology, as the other is in regard to 
works and their merit. The two together, then, comprise the 
complete system of interpretation of the precepts and doctrine 
of the Vedas, both practical and theological. They arc parts 
of one whole. The later Minidnsu is supplementary to the 
prior, and is expressly affirmed to be so: but, differing on 

’ Read at a jnitilic mcctinn; of the Ro 3 'al Asiatic Society, April 7, 1827. 

2 [Tlicse terms do not authorize any inference as to the relative antiquity of 
the two systems, they only refer to the respective time of study. The Pitrva- 
mimdusd deals with the Fiirvu-kdiidn or ceremonial part of the Vvda, while the 
Veddnt.i treats of the Utlara-kunda or the theological. But it is curious to 
compare the two readings in the Suiikln/a-pravachnnii-bhdshija, p. 6, 1. 16; the 
one in the printed text {Flirvam vediimaijdrthnlah) seems to explain piirva as 
‘before the Viddnta in time’ (cf. p. 7,1. 5); the other [Fun'nvcdiiprnkdsakam) 
gives distinctly the true cxplamation. But there can be no doubt that the 
PUrva-mimunsd school did precede the other by a considerable interval.] 
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many important points, though agreeing on others, they are 
essential!}' distinct in a religious as in a philosophical view. 

The ordinary designation of the Uttara-mimayim is Vedanta, 
a term likewise of more comprehensive import. It literally 
signifies “ conclusion of the Veda,” and bears reference to the 
Upanishads, which are, for tlie most part, terminating sections 
of the Vedas to whicli they belong. It implies, however, the 
doctrine derived from them, and extends to books of sacred 
authority, in which that doc[32G]trinc is thence deduced; and 
in this large acceptation, it is “ the end and scope of the 
“ Vedas.” 

Tlie followers of the Vedanta have separated in several 
sects, as ‘ancient’ and ‘modern’ Veddntins, and bearing other 
designations. The points on which tlicy disagree, and the 
difference of their opinion.s, will not be a subject of the present 
essay, but may be notict'd in a future ono.^ 

Among numerous Upanishads, tlio.se which are principally 
relied upon for the Vedanta, and which accordingly are most 
frequently cited, are tlie Chhundocpja, Kansh'itaki, Vrihad- 
dranyaka, Aitarcyaka, Taittiriyaka, Kdthaka, Katharnlli,^ 
Miindaka, Prasna, Snefdhvafara ; to which may be added the 
I'ki-rdsya, Kena, and one or two more. 

Certain religious exorcises, coii.si.sting chiefly in profound 
meditation, witli particular sitting jiostiires rigorously 
continued, are inculcated as preparing the student for the 
attainment of divine knowledge, and promoting his acquisition 
of it. Directions concerning such devout cxcrci.ses arc to be 
found in several of the Upanishad.s, especially in the Siirtdk 
watara; and likewise in other portions of the Tcifos, as a part 
of the general ritual. These arc accordingly cited by the 

^ [For an able review of the Veddntaj more cspeciany aceonliiii:^ to S'linkara’s 
view of it, see Dr. Bruinuig's litjih'age tot de ran dc}t J'cdti/da, Doidon, 

18/1. ilakantha s Tifjutntioti of ILntdu PhUoHophtf jiboiind.s with valuable 
information, but it chiclly refers to the nunhtru school of the Vitddnta. Cf. also 
Banerjea’s Dialof/uvs on Hindu riiilosophi/,'] 

* [This should be ‘ the Kuthaka or Kathavalli,*] 
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commentators of the Yeddnta^ and must bo considered to be 
comprehended under that general terra; ^ and others from 
different sdkhds of the Vedas, as further exemplified in a note 
below.® 

[327] Besides the portion of the Vedas understood to be in¬ 
tended by the designation of Vedanta, the grand authority for 
its doctrine is the collection of sutras, or aphorisms, entitled 
Brahma-sutra or Sdriralm-mtmdnsd, and sometimes Sdrira- 
sutra or Veddnta-sidra. Sdrim, it should be observed, signifies 
embodied or incarnate (soul).^ 

Other authorities are the ancient scholia of that text, which 
is the standard work of the science; and didactic poems com¬ 
prehended under the designation of smriti, a name implying a 
certain degree of veneration due to the authors. Such are the 
Bhagacad-gUd and Yoga-vdsishtha, reputed to bo inspired 
writings. 


WRITERS ON THE VEDANTA. 

The Sdriraka-mimdiisd or Brahma-sutra, above mentioned, 
is a collection of succinct apliorisins attributed to B4darayana, 
who is tlie same with Vyasa or Veda-vydsa-,^ also called Dwai- 
pdgana or Krishna-dicaipdgana. According to mythology, he 
had in a former state, being then a hrdhmana bearing the name 
of Apantara-tamas,® acquired a perfect knowledge of revela¬ 
tion and of the divinity, and was consequently qualified for 
eternal beatitude. Nevertheless, by special command of the 

' For instance, the Agni-rahasya-brdhmana of the Kdnwaa and of the Vdjins 
(or Vdjasaneyiiis ); the Jtakasya-brdhmana of the Tundins and of the Faingiits. 

* Tlic Udyitha-brdhmana of the Vdjasaiicyiiis, the Fanchdyni-vUiyd-prakarana 
of the same, the Khila-grantha of the Jtdndyaniyas, the Prdna-samvddu or Prdna- 
vidyd, Duhara-i'idyd, Hdrda-vidyd, Paramdtma-vidyd, Satya-vidyd, Vaisudnara- 
vidyd, S'dndilya-vidyd, Vdmadeiya-vidyd, Vpakosala-cidyd, Paryanka-vidyd, 
Mudhu-vidyd, Shodaiakala-vidyd, Samvarya-vidyd, etc. 

8 [Govinddnanda in ‘ Vedanta Aphorisms,’ (Bill. Iiid.) p. 22.] 

* [He is only called Bhdarayana in the sutras.] 

8 S'ank. etc. on Br. Sutr. 3. 3. 32. 
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deity, lie resumed a corporeal frame and the human shape, at 
the period intervening between the third and fourth ages of the 
present world, and was compiler of the Vedas, as his title of 
Vydsa implies. 

In the Purdnns, and by Parasara, he is said to be an incar¬ 
nation {avatdra) of Vishnu.' This, however, is not altogether 
at variance with the foregoing legend ; since Apantara-tamas, 
having attained perfection, was identified with the deity; and 
his resumption of the human form was a descent of the god, 
in mvtholoirical notions. 

[328] Apart from mythology, it is not to be deemed un¬ 
likely, that the person (whoever he really was) who compiled 
and arranged the Vedas, was led to compose a treatise on 
their scope and essential doctrine. .But Vyasa is also reputed 
author of the Mahdbhdrata, and most of the principal 
and that is for the contrary reason improbable, since the 
doctrine of the purdnns, and even of the Bhngavad-rjitd and 
the rest of the Mahdbhdrata, are not quite consonant to that 
of the Vedas, as expounded in the Brahma-sufras. The same 
person would not have deduced from the same premisos such 
different conclusions. 

The name of Badarayana frequently recurs in the sktras 
ascribed to him,^ as docs that of Jaimini, the reputed author 
of the Purca-miindnsd, in his. I have already remarked, in 
the preceding essay,^ on the mention of an author by his name, 
and in the third person, in his own work. It is nothing un¬ 
usual in litcratui’e or science of other nations ; but a Hindu 
commentator will account for it, bv presuming the actual 
composition to be that of a disciple recording the words of his 
teacher. 

Besides Badarayana himself, and his great predecessor 

* [Thus Gotinddnanda ia his preliminary verses, Vydsam Harim sulrahritam 
cha vachiiii.] 

2 [I. 3. 2G ; I. 3. 33 ; III. 2. 41; III. 4. 1, 8, 19; IV. 3. 15; IV. 4. 7, 12.] 

^ See p. 320 of this volume. 

VOL. II. [essays I.] 


23 
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Jaiminij^ several other distinguished names likewise occur, 
though less frequently: some which are also noticed in the 
Purva-mimdnsd, as i^Ltreyi ^ and Badari; ^ and some which are 
not there found, as Asmarathya,^ Audulomi,'’’ Karshnajini,® 
and Kasakritsna; ^ and the Yoga of Patanjali,^ which conse¬ 
quently is an anterior work; as indeed it must be, if its 
scholiast, as generally acknowledged, bo the same Vyasa who 
is the author of the aphorisms of the Uttara-mimdnsu. 

The Sdriraka is also posterior to the atheistical Sdiikhi/a of 
Kapila, to whom, or at least to his doctrine, there are many 
marked allusions in the text.® 

[329] The atomic system of Kaniida (or, as the scholiast 
of the Sdriraka, in more than one place, contumeliously de¬ 
signates him, Kana-bhuj or Kanabhaksha'®) is frequently 
adverted to for the purpose of confutation; as are the most 
noted heretical systems, viz, the several sects of Jainas, the 
BauchUum, the Pdsapafas with other classes of Jfd/ic^icaras, 
the Pdnc/iardtras or Bhdgacatas, and divers other schismatics.^' 

From this, which is .also supported by other reasons, there 
seems to be good ground for considering the Sdriraka to be 
tlie latest of the six grand systems of doctrine {darmna) in 
Indian philosophy: later, likewise, than the heresies which 
sprung up among the Hindus of the military and mercantile 

‘ [I. 2. 2S, 31; I. 3. 31; I. 4. 18; III. 2. -10 ; III. 4, 2, 18, 40; IV. 3. 12 
IV. 4. .5, 11.] 

- [This is iirobably a misprint for Almja, cf. p. 320. lie is named in III. 
4. 44.] 

3 [I. 2. 30; III. 1, 11; IV. 3. 7; IV. 4. 10.] 

* [I. 2. 29; I. 4. 20.] = [I. 4. 21; III. 4. 45 ; IV. 4. 6.] 

“ [HI. 1. 9.] ’ [I. 4. 22.] 8 j-ji. 1, 3 ] 

8 [See especially S'aiikara's Comm, on I. 4. 28.] 

[Cf. note, p. [399] infraJ] 

[The Sutras, as wo have them, cannot be the original form of the doctrines 
of the several scliools. They are rather a recapitulation, at a certain period, of a 
series of preceding developments, which had gone on in the works of successive 
teachers. The Siilras mutually refer to each other; thus those of the Sankhya 
school, which in itself I should consider one of the earliest, distinctly refer to 
Vedanta tenets. They e.xpressly mention the Vaiseshika in i. 25, v. 85; for the 
Nydya cf. v. 27, 86, and for the Yoya i. 90.] 
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tribes (Jcshafriya and rriisyri), and which, disclaiming the Vedas, 
set up a Jlna or a Buddha for an object of worship ; and later 
even than some, which, acknowdedging the Vedas, have de¬ 
viated into heterodoxy in their interpretation of the text. 

In a separate cssay,^ I have endeavoured to give some ac¬ 
count of the heretical and heterodox sects which the Sdriraha 
confutes: and of which the tenets are explained, for the eluci¬ 
dation of that confutation, in its numerous commentaries. I 
allude particularly to the Jainas, Bauddhas, Chdrvdkas, Pusii- 
paias, and Pdnclwmtras. 

The siitms of Badarayana are arranged in four books or 
lectures {adhi/djia'), each .subdivided into four chapters or 
quarters (pdda). Like the aphori.sms of the prior Miindnsd, 
they are distributed very unequally into sections, arguments, 
cases, or topics {adhiharanu). I’he entire number of sutras 
is 555; of adhikaranas 191. But in thi.s there is a little un¬ 
certainty, for it appears from Sankara, tliat earlier commen¬ 
taries subdivided some adhikuranas, where he writes the 
aphorisms in one .section. 

[330] An adhikaruna in the latei', as in the prior Mimdnsd, 
consists of five members or parts: l.st, the subject and matter 
to be explained; 2nd, the doubt or question concerning it; 
3rd, the plau.sible solution or priutu Jueie argument; 4th, the 
an.swcr, or demonstrated conclu.siou and true .solution; 5th, 
the pertinence or relevancy and connexion.® 

But in Badarayana’.s aphorisms, a.s in those of Jaimini, no 
adhikaruna is fully set forth. Very frequently the solution 
only is given by a single siilra, which obscurely hints tho 
question, and makes no allusion to any different plausible 
solution, nor to arguments in favour of it. More rarely the 
opposed solution is examined at some length, and arguments 
in support of it are discu.ssed through a string of brief sen-' 
tences. 

* See p. [382] of this volume. 

2 [See the VydsddhikarGna-mdId of Bharatl-tirtha.] 
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Being a sequel of the prior Mimdnsd, the latter adopts the 
same distinctions of six .sources of knowledse or modes of 
proofs which are taught by Jaimini, supplied where he is 
deficient by the old sclioliast. There is, indeed, no direct 
mention of them in the Bmhma-sutras, beyond a frequent 
reference to oral proof, meaning revelation, which is sixth 
among those modes. But the commentators make ample use 
of a logic which employs the same terms with that of the 
Piirva-mimansd, being founded on it, though not without 
amendments on some points. Among the rest, the Veddntins 
have taken the syllogism {nydi/ct) of the dialectic philosophy, 
with the obvious improvement of reducing its live members to 
three.2 “It consists,” as expressly declared, “of three, not 
“ of five parts; for as the requisites of the inference arc ex- 
“ hibited by three members, two more .are superfluou.s, Tliey 
“are either the proposition, the reason, and the example; or 
“ tho instance, the application, and the conclusion.” 

In this state it is a perfectly regular syllogi.sm, as I liad 
[331] occasion to remark in a former es.say:^ and it naturally 
becomes a question, whether the emendation w.as borrowed 
from the Greeks, or being sufficiently obvious, may be deemed 
puredy Indian, fallen upon without hint or assistance from 
anotlier quarter. The improvement does not appear to be of 
ancient date, a circumstance which fovours the supposition 
of its having been borrowed. Tlie earliest works in which 
I have found it mentioned arc of no .antiquity 

The logic of the two Mtmdnsds merits a more full exami¬ 
nation than the limits of the present essay allow, and it has 
been reserved for a separate consideration at a future oppor¬ 
tunity, because it has been refined and bromdit into a re'mlar 
form by the followers, rather than by the founders of either 
Tfechool. 


1 Veddnta-paribhdahd. 2 Vedunta-panbhdshd. 

® See p. 315 of this volume. 

* In the Vcddnta-paribhdshd and ^addrtha-dipikd. 
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The Sdriraka-sutras are in the highest degree obscure, and 
could never have been intelligible without an ample inter¬ 
pretation. Hinting the question or its solution, rather than 
proposing the one or briefly delivering the other, they but 
allude to the subject. Like the aphorisms of other Indian 
sciences, they must from the first have been accompanied by 
the author s exposition of the meaning, whether orally taught 
by him or communicated in writing. 

Among ancient scholiasts of the Jirahma-sutras the name of 
Baudhayana occurs : an appellation to which reverence, as to 
that of a saint or rifiki, attaches. He is likewise the reputed 
author of a treatise on law. An early gloss, under the desig¬ 
nation of rritli, is tpiotcd without its author’s name, and is 
understood to be adverted to in the remarks of later writers, 
in several instances, where no particular reference is however 
expressed. It is apparently [382] Baudh4yana’s. An an¬ 
cient writer on both minuimds (prior and later) is cited, 
under the name of Upavarsha, with the epithet of venerable 
{hhagavat),^ implying that ho was a holy personage. He is 
noticed in the supplement to the jimara-kosha^ as a saint 
{muni), with the titles or additions of llala-hhriti, Krita-koti, 
and Ayuehita. It does not appear that any of his works are 
now fortlicomino-. 

The most distinguished scholiast of these siitras, in modern 
estimation, is the celebrated yankara-acharya, the founder of 
a sect among Hindus which is yet one of the most preva¬ 
lent. .1 have had a former occasion of discussing the antiquity 
of this eminent person; and the subject has been since 
examined by Rama-mohan-raya and by Mr. Wilson.^ I 
continue of opinion, that the period when he flourished may 
be taken to have been the close of the eighth or beginning 
of the ninth century of the Christian era; and I am cun- 

S ank. 3. 3. 53, [Cf. supra, p, 321,] * Trili&nda~^€sha^ 

’ Sanskrit Diet., first edit., pref. p. .vvi. [Essays, v. p. 188, etc. Cf. ‘ Preface 
to the two treatises on the Hindu law of inhetitaiice,’ t»//«.] 
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firmed in it by the concurring opinions of those very learned 
persons. 

How much earlier the older scholia were, or the text itself, 
there is no evidence to determine. If the reputed author be 
the true one, it would be necessary to go back nearly two 
thousand years, to the era of the arrangement of the Vedas 
by Vyasa. 

Sankara’s gloss or perpetual commentary of the siitras bears 
the title of Sdnraha-mimdnsd-hhdshya} It has been annotated 
and interpreted by a herd of commentators; and among others, 
and most noted, by Vachaspati-misra, in the Bhdmati or Sdri- 
ralia-bh a shya-v ihhdga. 

This is the .same Vachaspati, whose commentaries on the 
SdnMya-kdrikd of fswara-krishna, and on the text and gloss 
of Patanjali’s Yoga and Gotama’s IVydya, were noticed in 
former essays.^ He is the author [333] of other treatises on 
dialectics (Nydya), and of one entitled Taitica-vindu on the 
Purva-mlmdnsd, as it is expounded by Bhatta.® All his works, 
in every department, are held in high and deserved estimation. 

Vachaspati’s exposition of Sankara’s gloss, again, has been 
amply annotated and explained in the Veddnla-kalpaiaru of 
Analananda,* surnamed Vydsasrama; whose notes, in their turn, 
become the text for other scholia : especially a voluminous col¬ 
lection under the title of Panmala, or Ycddnia-kalpataru- 
parimala, by Apyaya-dikshila^ (author of several other works); 
and an abridged one, under that of Veddnia-kalpaiaru-numjar 'i, 
by Vidyaiiatha-bhatta. 

^ [Printed at Calcutta in 1818, and reprinted in the Bibliotheca Jndica with 
Govindiinanda’s gloss. An English translation by the Rev. K. M. Bauerjea is in 
progress.] ~ See pp. 246, 248, 283 of this volume. 

^ [Dr. Hall [Bihl. Index, refers to a list of Vhchaspati’s seven w'orks given 
at the close of the Bhdmati. Beside the Tattiva-hawnudi on the Sankhya, the 
Tattiva-sdradi on the Yoga, and the Nydya-vdrttika-tdtjioryft-tihd on the Nyaya, 
tlfe list gives two on the Vedanta (the Bhamati, and the Tatliva-samik'shdy a 
commentary on the BraJma-siddki), and two on the Miraaush, the Kydya-kanikd} 
a gloss on the Vidhi-viveka, and the Tattiva-vindu^] 

* [This should be Amiil6nanda, see Bibl. Index, p. 87.] 

^ [His name is variously spelt as Apayya, Appayya, Apya, Appi, etc.] 
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Other commentaries on Hankara’s gloss are numerous and 
esteemed, though not burdened with so long a chain of scholia 
upon scholia : for instance, the Brahma-vuhjdbharana by 
Adwaitananda,' and the Bhdiihya-ratna-prahlid by Govinda- 
nanda; both works of acknowledged merit. 

These multiplied expositions of the text and of the gloss 
furnish an inexhaustible fund of controversial disquisition, 
suited to the di.sputatious schoolmen of India. On many [334] 
occasions, however, they arc usefully consulted, in succession, 
for annotations supplying a right interpretation of obscure 
passages in Sankara's .scholia or in V 3 'iisa’s text. 

Another perpetual commentary on the sidraso^ the Sdriraka 
by a distinguished author, is the work of the celebrated Rama¬ 
nuja, the founder of a sect which has sprung as a schism out 
of the Veddntin. The points of doctrine, on which these great 
authorities differ, will be inquired into in another place. It 
may be readil}" supposed that the}’- are not unfrequently at 
variance in the interpretation of the text, and I shall, there¬ 
fore, make little use of the scholia of Ram4nuja for the present 
essay. For the same reason, I make no I’eference to the com¬ 
mentaries of Ballabha-acharya, ® Bhatta-bhaskara, Ananta- 
tirtha surnamed Madhu,^ and jNilakautha,'^ whose interpreta¬ 
tions differ essentially on some points from Sankara’s. 

' It is by Mr. "Ward named Vfddnta-satra-vydkhi/d by Brabma-vidyabbarana, 
mistaking- the title of the work for the appellation of tbe author. Yet it is ex¬ 
pressly affirmed in tbe rubric and colophon to be the work of Adwaitaiianda, who 
abridged it from an ampler commentary by Rbmananda-tirtha, The mistake is 
the more remarkable, as the same Adwaitananda was preceptor of Sad&nanda, 
whose work, the Veddnla-sdra^ Mr. "Ward attempted to translate ; and the only 
part of Sadananda’s preface, wliicb is preserved in the version, is that preceptor’s 
name. Mr. Ward’s catalogue, of treatises extant belonging to this school of pliilo- 
sopby exhibits other like errors. lie puts 'Mddhava ftir Madhudidam, the name 
of an author; converts a commentary (the MuktuvaU) into an abridgment; and 
turns tbe text {muhi) of tbe Vedduta-sdra into its essence. Ward’s Hindus, vol. 
iv. pp. 172, 173. ^ [The BraJuna-sutrdmthkdahya, cf. Bibl. Index, p. 93.] 

3 [Rather A'nanda-tirtba surnamed Madbu or Madhwa. Cf. Burnouf, Bhag. 
Biirdn. i. pref. p. Ixii; •'Sarva-durhatia-sangraha, p. 73; Wilson, i. pp. 

139—loO. For an account of bis sect, tbe Purnaprajiias, see Sarva-dariana- 
sangraha, pp. 61—73.] 

^ [Asiatic Researches, xvii, 202; Bill. Index, p. 8C.] 
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Commentaries on the Sdrimka-sub’as by authors of less note 
are extremely numerous. I shall content myself with naming 
such only as are immediately under view, viz, the Veddnta- 
suira-mitJddvali by Brahmananda-saraswati;' the Brakma- 
sutra-bhdduja or M’lmdmd-hhdshya, by Bhaskaracharya ; the 
VBddnta-sutra-riidlihyd-cJiandrikd, by Bhavadeva-misra; the 
Vydsa-sutra-rritti, by Ranganatha; the Subodhini or Sdrira- 
suira-sdrdriha-c/iandrdd, by Gangadhara; and the Brahmd- 
mrita-varshini, by Ramananda. 

This list might with ease be greatly enlarged. Two of the 
commentaries, which have been consulted in progress of pre¬ 
paring the present essay, are without the author’s name, either 
in preface or colophon, in the only copies which I have seen; 
and occasions have occurred for noticing authors of commen¬ 
taries on other branches of philosophy, as [335] well as on the 
Brahma-mimdnsd (for instance, Vijnana-bhikshu, author of the 
Sdnhhya-sdi'a and Yoga-vdrltika)? 

To these many and various commentaries in prose, on the 
text and on the scholia, must be added more than one in verse. 
For instance, the Sankshepa-sdriraka, which is a metrical 
paraphrase of text and gloss, by Sarvajnatma-giri * a sannydsi: 
it is expounded by a commentary entitled Anwaydriha-prakd- 
kkd, by Rama-tirtha, disciple of Krishna-tirtha, and author 
of several other works; in particular, a commentary on the 
TJpadeka-saliasr'i, and one on the Vcddnta-sdm. 

Besides his great work, the interpretation of the sutras, 
Sankara wrote commentaries on all the principal or important 
Vpanwhads. His preceptor, Govinda, and the preceptor’s 
teacher, Gaudapada, had already written commentaries on 
many of them.'* 

^ Mr, "Ward calls this an abridgment of the Veddnta-sutras. It is no abridg- 
Hjent, but a commentary in ordinary form. 

* See pp, 243, 248, of this volume. 

3 [Dr. Hall {Bibl. Index^ p. 90) gives the name as Sarvajndtma Mimi.'] 

* [Oaudapida’s Kdrikd on the Mdndutcya-npanishad was edited by Rbcr ia 
1850 with Sankara’s Comment.] 
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Saiiltara is author, likewise, of several distinct treatises ; the 
most noted of which is’ the Upaclesa-mhasri, a metrical sum¬ 
mary of the doctrine deduced by him from the Upanisliads and 
Srahma-sutras, in his commentaries on those original works. 
The text of the Ujmdesa-sahasrt has been expounded by more 
than one commentator ; and among others by Rama-tirtha, 
already noticed for his comment on tlie Sanksliepa-sdriraka. 
His gloss of the ZTpadesa-sahasri is entitled Pada-yojanikd. 

Elementary treatises on the Vedanta are very abundant. It 
may suffice to notice a few which are popular and in general 
use, and which have been consulted in the preparation of the 
present essay. 

The Yeddnta- 2 }cirihhdshd of Dharina-raja-dikshita' explains, 
as its title indicates, the technical terms of the Vedanta; and, 
in course of doing so, opens most of the [336] principal points 
of its doctrine. A commentary on this work by tlie autlioEs 
son, Rama-krishna-dikshita, bears the title of Vedanta-iikhd- 
mani. Taken together, they form an useful introduction to 
the study of this branch of Indian philosophy. 

The Veddnta-sdra'^ is a popular compendium of the entire 
doctrine of the Veddnta? It is the work of Sadananda, 

* [Printed at Calcutta, S'aka 17G9. This is a text-book of tho most modern 
school of Vedanta, and is written with a complete mastery of the armoury of the 
Nyhya. Its fundamental thesis is the division of existence into transcendental 
{pdramdrthi/ia), conventional {njdvnhdrika), and apparent [prdtibhdsika) ; to the 
first belongs only Braliina, to the second all the ohjccts of life, and even the soul 
and Tswara viewed as personal beings; to the tiiird those objects which men 
ordinarily call illusory, as the snake for which a rope is mistaken, or the silver 
supposed to be seen in nacre.] 

* [This has been frequently printed and translated.] 

® Mr. Ward has given, in the fourth volume of his View of the History, Litera¬ 
ture, and Mythology of the Hindus (third edition), a translation of the Veddnta- 
sdra. I wish to speak as gently as I can of Mr. Ward's performance ; but having 
collated this, I am bound to say it is no version of the original text, and seems 
to have been made from an oral exposition through the medium of a different 
language, probably tho Bengalese. This will be evident to the Oriental scholar* 
on the slightest comparison : for example, the introduction, which does not corre¬ 
spond with the original in so much as a single word, the name of the author’s 
preceptor alone excepted; nor is there a word of the translated introduction 
countenanced by any of the commentaries. At the commencement of the treatise, 
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disciple of Adwayananda or Adwaitdnaiida before mentioned, 
and has become the text for several commentaries; and, among 
the rest, the Yidwan-mano-ranjini by [337] Rama-tirtha, who 
has been already twice noticed for other works ; and the 8ubo- 
dhini, by Nrisinha-saraswati, disciple of Krishnananda. 

A few other treatises may be here briefly noticed. 

The Sdstm-siddhdnfa-ksa-scDigralia, by Apyaya or (Apyai) 
dikshita, son of Ranganatha or Rangaraja-dikshita, and author 
of the Parimala on tlie Siddhdnia-Jcalpataru, before mentioned, 
as well as of other works, has the benefit of a commentary, 
entitled Krishndlanddra, by Achyuta-krislmananda-tirtha, 
disciple of Swayam-prakasananda-saraswati. Tlie Ycddnta- 
siddhdnta-vindu,’^ by Madliusiidana, disciple of Visweswara- 
nanda-saraswati, and author of the Veddnta-hil^ia-latihd, 
and of other works, is in like manner commented on by 
Brahmanauda, disciple of Narayana-tirtha. 


Analysis.^ 

The ZUtara-mimdnm opens precisely as the Purva, announc¬ 
ing the purport in the same terms, except a single, but most 

too, wlicrc the requisite qualifications of a student are enumerated, Mr. Ward 
makes his author say, that a person possessing those qualifications is heir to the 
Veda (p. 176). There is no term in the text, nor in the commentaries, which 
could suggest tlie notion of heir; unless Mr. "Ward has so translated adhikdri (a 
competent or qualified person), wdiich in Bengalese signifies proprietor, or, with 
the epithet lUtara {lUlarddhikdrt), heir or succc.ssor. It would be needless to 
pursue the comparison further. The meaning of the original is certainly not to 
be gathered from such translations of this and (as Mr. Ward terms them) of other 
principal w'orks of the Hindus, which he has presented to the public. 

I was not aware, when preparing the former essays on the Philosophy of the 
Hindus which have been inserted in tlie first volume of the Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, that Mr. Ward had treated the same topics: but I think it 
now unnecessary to revert to the subject, for the purpose of oliering any remarks 
on his explanation of other branches of Indian philosophy. 

^ [Hr. Hall {BibL IndeXj p. 108) calls this work Siddhdnia~tattwa>vindu or 
*Siddhdnta-vi7idUy Q.ii(\. describes it as a Commentary on the JJasa-slokt of S'ankara- 
charya.] 

In this analysis of the siitras, a portion of the scholia or explanations of com¬ 
mentators is blended with the text, for a brief abstract and intelligible summary 
of the doctrine. 
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iraportaiit word, brahma instead of dhctrtm, ‘ Next, therefore, 

‘ th« inquiry is concerning God.’ It proceeds thus : ‘ [He is 
‘ that] whence are the birth and [continuance, and dissolution] 
‘ of [this world]: [He is] the source of [revelation or] holy 
‘ ordinance.’ ® That is, as the commentators infer from these 
aphorisms so expounded, ‘ He is the omnipotent creator of the 
‘ world and the omniscient author of revelation.’ It goes on to 
say, ‘ This appears from the import and right construction of 
‘ holy writ.’ ® 

[338] 'fhe author of the siitras next^ enters upon a con¬ 
futation of the Scmkkyas, wlto insist that nature, termed pra- 
dhdna, which is the material cause of the universe, as they 
affirm, is the same w'ith the omniscient and omnipotent cause 
of the world recognized by the Vedas. It i.s not so: for ‘wish’ ® 
(consequently volition) is attributed to that cause, which more¬ 
over Is termed {dtman) soul; ‘ Ho wished to be many and 
‘ prolific, and became manifold.’’ And again, ‘ He desired to 

‘be many, etc.Therefore he is a sentient rational 

being; not insensible, as the prakriti (nature) or prodhana 
(matter) of Kapila is affirmed to be. 

In the sequel of the first chapter'^ questions are raised upon 
divers passages of the Vedas, alluded to in the text, and quoted 
in the scholia, wlrore minor attributes are seemingly assigned 
to the world’s cause; or in which subordinate designations 
occur, such as might be supposed to indicate an inferior being, 
but are shown to intend the supreme one. 

The ca.ses {adkikararias) or questions arising on them are 
examined and resolved concisely and obscurely in the siitras, 
fully and perspicuously in the scholia. 

‘ The omnipotent, omniscient, sentient cause of the universe, 

‘ is {anandamaya) essentially happy.® He is the brilliant, 

‘ golden person, seen within {antar) the solar orb and the 

' Br. Sutr. 1. I. ^ 1. ® § 2. and 3. > li. § 4. 

‘ Ih, J S. {aiiir. 5-11.) * [fiather ‘reflection,’ ikthaieh.']. 

® Chhindogya, 6. ’ § 6 to J 11. * TaitUn'ya. 
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‘ human eye.' He is the etherial element {dkdsa), from which 
‘ all things proceed and to which all return.* He is the breath 
‘ {prana) in which all beings merge, into which * they all rise.* 
‘He is the light (Jgotifs) which shines in heaven, and in all 
‘ places high and low, every where throughout the world, and 
‘ within the human person. He is the breath (prdiia) and in- 
‘ telligent self, immortal, unde[339]caying, and happy, with 
‘ which Indra, in a dialogue with Pratardana, identifies him- 
‘ self.’5 

The term prana, which is the subject of two of the sections 
just quoted (§ 9 and 11), properly and primarily signifies 
respiration, as well as certain other vital actions (inspiration, 
energy, expiration, digestion, or circulation of nourishment); 
and secondarily, the senses and organs.*^ But, in the passages 
here referred to, it is employed for a different signification, 
intending the supreme Brahma ; as also in divers other texts 
of the Vedas: and, among the rest, in one where the senses 
are said to be absorbed into it during profound sleep; ^ for 
‘ while a man sleeps witliout dreaming, his soul is with 
'•Brahma,’ 

Further cases of the like nature, but in which the indica¬ 
tions of the true meaning appear less evident, are discussed at 
length in the second and third chapters of the first book. 
Those in which the distinctive attributes of the supreme being 
are more positively indicated by the passage whereon a ques¬ 
tion arises, had been considered in the foregoing chapter: they 
are not so clearly denoted in the passages now examined. 
Such as concern God as the object of devout meditation and 
worship, are for the most part collected in the second chapter; 
those which relate to God as the object of knowledge, are 
reserved for the third. Throughout these cases, completed 
.where requisite by the scholiast, divers interpretations of a 

' Chhundogya, 1. ® OhJiandogya, 1. 3 [Rather ‘ from which.’] 
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particular term or phrase are first proposed, as obvious and 
plausible, and reasons favourable to the proposed explanation 
set fortli; but are set aside by stronger arguments, for a 
different and opposite construction. Tlie reasoning is here 
omitted, as it would need much elucidation; and the purpose 
of this [340J analysis is to exhibit the topics treated, and but 
summarily the manner of liandling them. 

It is not the embodied (mrira) and individual soul, but the 
supreme liimself,' on wliom devout meditation is to be 

fixed, as enjoined in a passage which declares: ‘this universe is 
‘indeed Hralima;^ for it .springs from him, merges in him, 
‘breathes in him: therefore, serene, worship him. Verily, a 
‘ devout man, as are his thoughts or deeds in this world, such 
‘ does he become departing lionce [in another birth]. Frame 
‘ then the devout meditation, “ a living body endued with 
‘ “mind. 

It is neither fire nor the individual soul, but the supreme 
being, who is the ‘ devourer ’ {a((ri) described in the dialogue 
between Yama and Nachikotas: ^ ‘ who, then, knows where 
‘ abides that being, whose food is the priest and the soldier 
‘ (and all which is fixt or moveable), and death is his sauce?’ 

In the following passage, the supreme spirit, and not the 
intellectual faculty, is associated with the individual living 
soul, as “ two occupying the cavity or ventricle of the heart” 
{guheun pranahlau utmunau). ‘ Theologists, as well as 
‘worshippers maintaining sacred fires, term light and shade 
‘ the contrasted two, who abide in the most excellent abode, 

‘ worthy of the supreme, occupying the cavity (of the heart), 

' Brahman is, in this acceptation, u neuter noun (iiom. Brahme or Brahma ); 
and tlte same terra in the masculine (iiom. Brahnui) is one of the tliree gods who 
constitute one person. But it is more conrormable with our idiom to employ the 
masculine e.'Lclusively, and many Sanskrit terms of the same import are masculine; 
as Faramdtman f'-tmdj, Baramesivara, etc. * 

2 Chhdndoi/ya, 3. S'undilya-vidtjd. Br. Sutr. 1, 2. § 1. (S. 1-8.) [For a 
fuller translation of this passage, see Babu Itajendra-lala-Mitra’s translation of 
the Chhdndogya Upanishud.) 

’ Kathavulii 2. Br. Sutr, 1. 2. § 2. (S. 9, 10.) 
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‘ dwelling together in the worldly body, and tasting the 
‘ certain fruit of good (or of evil) works.’ ^ 

[341] In the following extract from a dialogue,® in which 
Satyakaina instructs Upakosala, the supreme being is meant; 
not the reflected image in the eye, nor the informing deity of 
that organ, nor the regent of the sun, nor the individual in¬ 
telligent soul. ‘ This being, who is seen in the eye, is the self 
^{dfiiirm): Ho is immortal, fearless Brahma. Though liquid 
‘ grease, or water, be dropped therein, it passes to the corners 
‘ (leaving the eye-ball undcfiled).’ 

So, in a dialogue, in which Yajnavalkya instructs TJdda- 
laka,^ “ the internal check ” (antarydmin) is the supreme 
being; and not the individual soul, nor the material cause of 
the world, nor a subordinate deity, the conscious informing 
regent of the earth, nor a saint possessing transc(?ndent pow’cr: 
where prejiiisiiig, ‘ho who (dernally restrains (or govcj-ns) this 
and the other world, and all beings ther(;in,’ the imstructor 
goes on to say : ‘ who standing in the earth is other than the 
‘ earth, wliom the earth knows not, whose body tlie earth is, 

‘ who interiorl}' restrains (and governs) the earth: the same is 
‘ thy soul (and mine), the “ internal check ” (aiifari/uinin), 

‘ immortal, etc.’ 

Again, in another dialogue,'* Angiras, in answer to Mahasala,® 
w'ho with Saunaka visited him for instruction, declares ‘ there 
‘ are two sciences, one termed inferior, the other superior. 

‘ The inferior comprises the four Vrdas, wdth their appendages, 

‘ grammar, etc.’ (all of which he enumerates); ‘ but the superior 
‘ (or best and most beneficial) is that by which the unalterable 
‘ (being) is comprehended, who is invisible (imperceptible by 
‘ organs of sense), ungrasped (not prehensible by organs of 
‘ action), come of no race, belonging to no tribe, devoid of eye, 

' KnlhamlU, 3. Hr. S. 1. 2. ) 3. (S. H, 12 ) 

^ Cithdndogya^ 4. Upakodala-vidijd. Br. SUtr. 1. 2. § 4. (S. 13-17.) 

3 Vrihad-dranyakn., o. Br. Siitr. 1. 2. § 5. (S. 18-20.) 

* Mnmhka, au Upauishnd oi the A’tharvana. Br. Shtr. 1. 2. § C. (S. 21-23.) 

® [Ratlier ‘ S'aunaka, tlie great householder/ mahdsdlah.'] 
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‘ ear (or other [342] sen.sitive organ), destitute of hand, foot, 
‘ (or other instrument of action), everla.sting lord, present every 
‘ where, yet most minute. Him, invariable, the wise contom- 
‘ plate as the source (or cause) of being.s. As the spider puts 
‘ forth and draws in his thread, as plants spring from the 
‘ earth (and return to it), a.s liair of the head and body grows 
‘ from the living man, so does the nnivcrso come of tho un- 

‘ alterable.’ Here it is the supreme being, not nature or 

a material cause, nor an embodied individual soul, who is tho in¬ 
visible [adrcsi/a) ungrasped source of (all) beings (hhufai/oni). 

In a dialogue between sevt-ral interlocutors, Prachinasiila, 
Uddalaka, and Aswapati, king of the Kaikeyis,i (of which a 
version at length was iusm-ted in a)i es.say on the VcdiiH,^) the 
terms vaisicanrim and dtmnn occur (tliore translated universal 
soul). The ordinary acceptation of rniiirdnara is fire: and 
it is thorefuro questioned, whether tho element of fire bo not 
hero meant, or tlio regent of (ire, that i.s, the conscious, in¬ 
forming deity of it, or a parti<;ular deity described as having 
an igneous body, or animal heat designated as alvinc lire; and 
whether likewise dtmnn intends tho living, individual soul, or 
the supreme being. The answer is, that tlie jnnetjon of both 
general terms limits the semse, ami reslricts tho purport of the 
passage to tho single object to wdiich both terms arc applicable: 
it relates, then, to the supreme being.-’ 

Under this section the author twice cites Jaimini; * once for 
obviating any difficulty or apparent contradiction in this place, 
by taking the term in its literal and etymological sense 
(universal guide of men), instead of the particular acceptation 
of fire; and again, as justifying, by a parallel passago in 
another Veda,^ an epithet intimating the minute [343J size of 
the being in question {prddcsa-mutm), a span long.*' On this 

' [Or rather ‘ son of Kehaya.'] - Sec p. 7C of tliis volume. 

3 Chhdiulogi/a, 5. Br. Siitr. 1. 2. § 7. (S. 24-32.) 

‘ lb. S. 28 and 31. ^ ]'ujasaneyi-l»d!imana. 

6 By an oversight, the expression relative to diminutive dimension was omitted 
in the translated passage. 
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last point other ancient authors are likewise cited: one, 
ilisinarathya, who explains it as the result of shrinking or con¬ 
densation ; the otlier, Badari, as a fruit of imagination or 
mental conception.’^ Reference is also made to anotlier sdkhd 
of the Veda,^ where the infinite, supreme soul is said to occupy 
the spot hetween the eye-brows and nose. 

‘ That on which heaven and earth and the intermediate 
‘transpicuous region are fixt, mind, with the vital airs (or 
‘ sensitive organs), know to be the one soul (dlman) : reject 
‘other doctrines. This alone is the bridge of immortality.’® 
In this passage of an Upaimhad of the A'tharvcaia, Brahma is 
intended, and not any other supposed site (di/atana) of heaven, 
earth, etc. 

In a dialogue between Narada and Sanatkuniara, the 
(hhunian) ‘ great ’ one, proposed as an object of inquiry for him 
who desires unlimited happiness, since there is no bliss in that 
which is finite and small, is briefly defined. ‘ He is great, in 
‘ whom nought else is seen, heard, or known, but that wherein 
‘ ought else is seen, hoard, or known, is small.’ ^ Here the 
supreme being is meant; not breath (j)rdnf(), which had been 
previously mentioned as greatest, in a climax of enumerated 
objects. 

So, in a dialogue between Yajnavalkya and his wife Gargi,® 
being asked by her, ‘ the heaven above, and the earth beneath, 
‘ and the transpicuous region between, and all which has been, 
‘ is, and will be, whereon are they woven and sewn ? ’ he 
answers, the ether (dlidsa ); and being further asked, [344] 
what it is on wliich ether is woven or sewn ? replies, ‘ the un- 
‘ varied being, whom Brdhmanas affirm to be neither coarse 

* Sr. Siitr. 1. 2. 29, 30. [i.e. as conceived by the mind abiding in the heart, 

•which is a span long.] 

2 Jdbala. [Cf. Weber, Ind. Stud. ii. 74.] 

* 3 Mvndfka. Jir. Sutr. 1. 3, § 1. (S. 1-7.) 

^ Chhdndogya^ 7. Bhumavidyd. Br. Sutr, 1. 3. § 2. (S. 8, 9.) 

® Vrihad-drany.b. -Br. 1. 3.} 3. (S. 10-12.) [G&rgi is called the daughter 
of Yachaknu, but Yajnavalkya's two wives are generally called Maitreyi and 
Kktyayaui.] 
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‘ nor subtile, neither short nor long.’ It is the supreme 

being who is here meant. 

The mystic syllable o»*, composed of three elements of 
articulation, is a subject of devout meditation; and the effi¬ 
cacy of that meditation depends on the limited or extended 
sense in which it is contemplated. The question concerning 
this mode of worship is discussed in a dialogue between Pippa- 
Idda and Satyakama.^ 

If the devotion be restricted to the sense indicated by one 
element,^ the effect passes not beyond this world; if to that 
indicated by two of the elements, it extends to the lunar orb, 
whence however the soul returns to a new birth; if it be more 
comprehensive, embracing the import of the tliree elements of 
the word, the ascent is to the solar orb, wlionce, stripped of 
sin, and liberated as a snake which lias cast its slougli, the soul 
proceeds to the abode of Brahma, and to the contemplation of 
{pimtsha) him who resides in a corporeal frame: that is, soul 
reposing in body {purisaya). 

That mystic name, then, is applied either to the supreme 
Brahma, uniform, with no quality or distinction of parts ; or 
to Brahma, not supreme, but an effect (hdrya) diversified, 
qualified ; who is the the same witli tlie Viraj and Hiranya- 
garbha of mythology, born in the mundane egg. 

It appears from the latter part of the text, that it is the 
supreme Brahma to whom meditation is to be directed, and on 
whom the thoughts are to be fixed, for that great result of 
liberation from sin and worldly trammels. 

In a passage descriptive of the lesser ventricle of the heart, 
it is said: ‘within this body {Brahma-pura) Brahma’s [345] 

‘ abode, is a {dahara) little lotus, a dwelling within which is 
‘a {dahara) sm.all vacuity occupied by ether {aldsa). What 
‘ that is which is within (the heart’s ventricle) is to be inquired,, 
‘ and should be knowm.’^ A question is here raised, whether 

* Prahia, an Vpatnshad of the A'tharvana. Sr, Sutr, 1. 3. ^ 4. (S. 13.) 

^ [Sc. tlie letter a of om (a -f- « + »«).] 

2 Chhiindogya,, 8. JJahara-vidyd, Sr, Sutr. 1. 3, § 5, (S. 14-21.) 

YOL. II. [essays I.] 


24 
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that ‘ ether ’ (dfcdsa) within the ventricle of the heart be the 
etherial element, or the individual sensitive soul, or the supreme 
one; and it is pronounced from the context, that the supreme 
being is here meant. 

‘ The sun shines not therein, nor the moon, nor stars : much 
‘ less this fire. All shines after his effulgence (reflecting his 
‘ light), by whose splendour this whole (world) is illumined.’ ^ 
In this passage it is no particular luminary or mine of light, 
but the {prdjna) intelligent soul (supreme Brahma) which 
shines with no borrowed light. 

In the dialogue between Yama and Nachiketas, before cited, 
are the following passages.® ‘ A person {purusha) no bigger 
‘ than the thumb abides in the midst of self; ’ and again, ‘ the 
‘ person no bigger than the thumb is clear as a smokeless flame, 
‘ lord of the past (present) and future; he is to-day and will 
‘ be to-morrow: sucli i.s lie (concerning whom you inquire).’ 
This is evidently .said of the supreme ruler, not of the in¬ 
dividual living soul. 

Another passage of the same Upanishad^ declares: ‘this 
‘ whole universe, issuing from breath {pri'ina)^ moves as it 
‘ impels: great, terrible, as a clap of thunder. They, who 
‘ know it, become immortal.’ Brahma, not tlie thunderbolt 
nor wind, is here meant. 

‘ The living soul (samprasdda) rising from this corporeal 
‘ frame, attains the supreme light, and comes fortli with his 

[346] ‘ identical form.’ ‘ It is neither the light of the sun, 

nor the visual organ, but Brahma, that is here meant. 

‘ Ether (dhdsa) is the bearer (cause of bearing) of name and 
‘ form. That in the midst of which they both are, is Brahma: 
‘it is immortality; it is soul.’^ A'kdsa here intends the 
supremo being, not the element so named. 

I Mmulnka. Br. Sulr. 1. 3. ( 6. (S. 22, 23.) 

S K«t/m. 4. Br. Sutr. 1. 3. ( 7. (S. 24, 25.) 

3 Kiitha. 6. Br. Sutr. 1. 3. § 10. (S. 39.) 

* Ghhiindogya 8. Trojdpati-vidijd, Br, Siitr. 1. 3, § 11. (S. 40.) 

® Ib. ad fiiiein. Br. Suir. 1. 3. § 12. (S. 41.) 
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In a dialogue between Yajnavalkya and Janaka,’ in answer 
to an inquiry ‘ which is the soul ? ’ the intelligent internal 
light within the heart is declared to be so. This likewise is 
shown to relate to the supreme one, unaffected by worldly 
course. 

It had been intitnated in an early aphorism of the first 
chapter, that the Vedas, being riglitly interpreted, do concur 
in the same import, as there expressed concerning the omni¬ 
potent and omniscient creator of tlie universe.® An objection 
to this conclusion is raised, upon the ground of discrepancy 
remarked in various texts of tlie Vcdns^ which coincide, indeed, 
in ascribing the creation to Brahma, but difler in the order and 
particulars of tlie world’s development. The apparent con¬ 
tradiction is reconciled, as they agree on the essential points of 
the creator s attributes; omnipotent and omniscient providence, 
lord of all, soul of all, and without a second, etc.: and it was 
not the object of the di.screpant passages to declare the precise 
succession and exact course of the world's formation. 

Two more sections are devoted to expound passages which 
define Brahma as creator, and which are shown to comport no 
other construction. In one,' cited from a dialogue between 
Ajatasatru and Balaki, surnaniod [347j Gargya, the object of 
meditation and wor.sliip is pronounced to be, ^ he who was the 
‘ maker of those persons just before mentioned (regents of the 
‘ sun, moon, etc.), and wlio.so work this universe is.’ 

In the other, cited from a dialogue between Y^navalkya 
and Maitrcyi,’ soul, and all else which is desirable, are con¬ 
trasted as mutual objects of affection; ‘ it is for soul {atnum) 

‘ that opulence, kindred, and all else which is dear, are so; and 
‘ thereunto soul reciprocally is so; and such is the object wliich 
‘ should be meditated, inquired, and known, and by knowledge 

‘ VriJiad-di mv/aha, 6. Br. Sutr. 1. 3. § 13. (S. 42, 43.) 

= Br. S. 1. 1. ) 4. 

^ CJihdiiilori/a, Tainirii/ci, tmH Aitareya. 

^ Kiiiishilaki-hrdhmawi [or bi riliiniinopanisliotl, iv.] Br. S. 1. 4. § 5. (S. 16-18 ) 

“ Vrihad-draiiyaka, Maitreyi-brdhmana, Br. Sutr. 1. 4, ^ 6. (S. 19-22.) 
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‘ of whom all becomes known.’ This, it is shown, is said of the 
supreme, not of the individual soul, nor of the breath of life. 

Under this last head several authorities are quoted by the 
author, for different modes of interpretation and reasoning, viz. 
i^smarathya, Audulomi, and Kdsakritsna, as Jaimini under 
the next preceding 5). 

TJie succeeding section' affirms the important tenet of the 
Vedanta, that the supreme being is the material, as well as the 
efficient, cause of the universe; it is a proposition directly re¬ 
sulting from the tenor of passages of the Vedas, and illustra¬ 
tions and examples adduced. 

The first lecture is terminated by an aphorism,^ intimating 
that, in the like manner as the opinion of a plastic nature and 
material cause (termed by the Sdnkhyas, pradhand) has been 
shown to be unsupported by the text of the Veda, and incon¬ 
sistent with its undoubted doctrine, so, by the like reasoning, 
the notion of atoms {ana or paramdmi) and that of an universal 
void {sdnya), and other as unfounded systems, are set aside in 
favour of the only consistent position just now affirmed. {Br, 
Sicfr. 1. 1. § 5. and 1. 4. § 7.) 

[348] Not to interrupt the connexion of the subjects, I have 
purposely passed by a digression, or rather several, comprised 
in two sections of this chapter,’ wherein it is inquired whether 
any besides a regenerate man (or Hindu of the three first 
tribes) is qualified for theological studies and theognostic 
attainments; and the solution of the doubt is, that a sudra, or 
man of an inferior tribe, is incompetent;^ and that beings 
superior to man (the gods of mythology) are qualified. 

In the course of this disquisition the noted question of the 
eternity of sound, of articulate sound in particular, is mooted 
and examined. It is a favourite topic in both Mimdnsds, being 
•intimately connected with that of the eternity of the Veda, or 
revelation acknowledged by them. 

* Br. Siitr. 1. 4. § 7. (S. 23-27.) * Hid. § 8. (S. 28.) 

’ Hid. 1. 3. ) 8. 9. (S. 26-38.) * Hid. 1. 3. (S. 28-29.) 
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I shall not, however, enter into the matter further, in this 
place, though much remain to be added to the little which was 
said on it in a former essay 

In the fourth chapter of the first lecture, the author returns 
to the task of confuting the Sdnlchya doctrine; and some 
passages of the Vedas, apparently favouring that doctrine, are 
differently interpreted by him: ‘ the indistinct one (avyakta) 
‘is superior to the great one (mahat), and embodied soul 
‘ [purusha) is superior to the indistinct.’^ Here the very 
same terms, which the S'dnkhyas employ for ‘ intelligence, 

‘ nature, and soul,’ are contrasted, with allusion seemingly to 
the technical acceptations of them. This passage is, however, 
explained away; and the terms are taken by the Veddntins in 
a difterent sense. 

The next Instance is less striking and maybe brieflydismissed, 
as may that following it: one relative to ajd, alleged to signify 
in the passage in question® the unborn [349] sempiternal 
nature {prakrUi), but explained to intend a luminous nature 
{prakriti) noticed in the Chhdndogya; (there is in the text 
itself an evident allusion to tlie ordinary acceptation of the 
word, a she-goat); the other concerning the meaning of the 
words pancha-panchajandh, in a passage of the Vrihad-dranynka, 
which a follower of the SdukJtya would construe as bearing 
reference to five times five (twenty-five) principles ; but which 

' See p. 330 of tliis volume. [S'ankara first shows that the cognition of a 
word’s meaning cannot be produced by its first letter (as this might lead astray), 
nor by the totality of letters (as they arc not contemporaneous); neither can it be 
produced by the last letter aided by the impressions left by the former ones, as 
these impressions cannot be proved either by sense-evidence or by inference^ 
Hence we must concede the existence of sphota (sec- p. 330), which be explains as 
a something which suddenly makes itself manifest to the mind after it has received 
the seed of the impressions produced by the several letters as they are apprehended, 
and ripens under the influence of the final letter. It appears ns the object of one 
complete cognition, just as the nature of a gem is only seen after several exerttpns 
of sight,] 

^ Katha. 3. Br. Shtr, 1. 4, f 1. (S. 1-7.) 

^ S'wetdiiDatara. B. S, 1. 4, § 2, (S. 8-10.) 

* Vrihad’dran. 6. Br. S. 1. 4. § 3. (S. 11-13.) 
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clearly relates to five objects specified in the context, and 
figuratively termed persons (^pancha-jana). 

It is because the Sdnhhya doctrine is, in the apprehension 
of the Veddntins themselves, to a certain degree plausible, and 
seemingly countenanced by the text of the Vedas, that its 
refutation occupies so much of the attention of the author and 
his scholiasts. More than one among the sages of the law 
(Devala in particular is named)' have sanctioned the principles 
of the Sdnkhya; and they are not uncountenanced by Manu.^ 
Kapila himself is spoken of with the reverence due to a saint 
{Mahd-rishi) and inspired sage; and his most eminent dis¬ 
ciples, as Panchasikha, etc., are mentioned with like venera¬ 
tion ; and their works are dignified with the appellations of 
tantm and smriti as holy writings, by the Veddntins, at the 
same time that these oppose and refute the doctrine taught 
by him. 

Kapila, indeed, is named in the Veda itself as possessing 
transcendent knowledge: but here it is remarked, that the 
name has been borne by more than one sage; and in particular 
by Vasudeva, who slew the sons of Sagara.® This mytho¬ 
logical personage, it is contended, is the Kapila named in the 
Veda} 

[350] The second lecture continues the refutation of Kapila’s 
Sdnkhya, which, it is observed, is at variance with the smritis, 
as with the Vedas : and here the name of Manu is placed at 
the head of them,^ although the institutes, which bear his 
name, will be found, as just now hinted, and as subsequently 
admitted in another section, to afford seeming countenance to 
Sdnkhya doctrines. Such passages are, however, explained 
away by the Veddntins, who rely in this instance, as they do 
in that of the Veda itself, on other texts, which are not recon- 
cileable to the Sdnkhya. 

' [i.e. by Sankara in his Comm, on I. 4. 28.] 

- Mann’s Institutes, ch. xii., v. 50. 

3 S'ank. on Br. Sutr. 2. 1. § 1. (S. 1-2.) 

‘ [Cf. supra, p. 242.] ‘ [So. in S ankara’s Comm.] 
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The same argument is in the following section,^ applied to 
the setting aside of the Yoga-smriti of Patanjali {Hairanya- 
garhha)^ so far as that is inconsistent with the orthodox tenets 
deduced from the Vedas; and, by parity of reasoning, to 
Kanada’s atomical scheme ; and to other systems which admit 
two distinct causes (a material and an elEcient one) of the 
universe. 

The doctrine derived from tlie tenor of the Vedas is to be 
supported, likewise, by reasoning independently of authority. 
‘ The objection, that the cause and efi’ect are dissimilar, is not 
‘a valid one; instances of such dissimilarity are frequent. 
‘ Hair and nails, which are insensible, grow from a sensible 
‘ animal body j and sentient vermin (scorpions, etc.) spring 
‘ from inanimate sources (cow-dung, etc.). The argument, too, 
‘ might be I’etorted; for, according to the adverse position, 
‘ sentient beings are produced from an insensible plastic 
‘ naturo.3 On these and other arguments the orthodox doc- 
‘ trine is maintainable by reasoning: and by like arguments 
‘ opinions concerning atoms and an universal void, which are 
‘ not received by the best persons,^ may be confuted.’ ^ 

[351] ‘ The distinction relative to fruition, discriminating one 
‘ who enjoys and that which is enjoyed, does not invalidate the 
‘ singleness and identity of Brahma as cause and effect.® The 
‘ sea is one and not other than its waters; yet waves, foam, 
‘ spray, drops, froth, and other modifications of it, differ from 
‘ each other.’ 

‘ An effect is not other than its cause. Brahma is single 
‘ without a second. He is not separate from the embodied self. 

‘ He is soul j and the soul is he.’'^ Yet he does not do that 
‘ only which is agreeable and beneficial to self. The same earth 
‘ exhibits diamonds, rock crystals, red orpiment, etc.; the 

' Br. Sutr. 2. 1. § 2. (S. 3.) 

^ [This epithet does not occur in S'ankara’s Comm, on the section ] 

^ Br. Sutr. 2. 1. § 3. (S. 4-11.) ^ [S'ishtdparir/>ahdh '[ 

» Br. Sutr. ) 4. (S. 12.) ' Ibid. 2. 1. } 5. (S. 13.) 

’ Ibid. ( 6. (S. 14-20.) and !j 7. (S. 21-23.) 
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‘ same soil produces a diversity of plants; the same food is 
‘ converted into various excrescences, hair, nails, etc. 

‘As milk changes to curd, and water to ice, so is Brahma 
‘ variously transformed and diversified, without aid of tools or 
‘ exterior means of any sort.* In like manner, the spider spins 
‘ his web out of his own substance; spirits assume various 
‘ shapes; cranes {valdhu) propagate without the male; and the 
‘ lotus proceeds from pond to pond without organs of motion. 
‘ That Brahma is entire without parts, is no objection : he is 
‘not wholly transformed into worldly appearances. Various 
‘ changes are presented to the same dreaming soul. Divers 
‘ illusory shapes and disguises are assumed by the same spirit.’ ® 
‘ Brahimt is omnipotent, able for every act, without organ 
‘or instrument.^ No motive or special purpose need be as- 
‘ signed for his creation of the universe, besides his will.’^ 
‘Unfairness and uneompassionateness are not to be im-[352] 
‘ puted to him, because some (the gods) are happy, others 
‘ (beasts and inferior beings) are miserable, and others again 
‘ (men) partake of happiness and unhappiness. Every one has 
‘ his lot, in the renovated world, according to his merits, his 
‘ previous virtue or vice in a former stage of an universe, which 
‘ is sempiternal and had no beginning in time. So the rain- 
‘ cloud distributes rain impartially; yet the sprout varies 
‘ according to the seed.’^ 

‘ Every attribute of a first cause (omniscience, omnipotence, 
‘ etc.) exists in Brahma, who is devoid of qualities.’ ® 

* Br. Sutr. § 8. (S. 24-25.) * Ibid. § 9. (S. 26-29.) 

5 Ibid. { 10. (S. 30-31.) « Ibid. J II. (S. 32-33.) 

5 Ibid. 2. 1. § 12. (S. 34-36.) 

® Ibid, § 13. (S. 37.) [S'iinknra cxpre.ssly says (IV. 3. 14.) that “those pas¬ 
sages of which speak of creation, etc., in reality only intend to produce the 
conviction of the identity of all things with Brahma, not to attribute various 
powers to him.” Or as Dharmar5.ja explains, in the Vcddnta-paribhdshd (p. 41), 
these passages sliow that the universe could only exist in Brahma as its material 
cause, and thus Brahma remains us the substratum, even when the universe is shown 
to be an illusory effect. “ Thus even the passages which relate to creation, etc., 
declare indirectly Brahma as without a second.” Govindananda expressly remarks 
(1. 1. 2.), “ How can causality be a characteristic of Brahma devoid of qualities, 
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The secoud chapter of the second lecture is controversial. 
The doctrine of the Sdnkhi/as is confuted in the first section; 
that of the VaiseshiJcas in two more; of the Bauddhas in as 
many; of the Jamas in one; of the Pdmpatas anA. PdncJia- 
rdtras, likewise, in one each. These controversial disquisitions 
are here omitted; as a brief abstract would hardly be intel¬ 
ligible, and a full explanation would lead to too great length. 
They have been partly noticed in a separate treatise on the 
Philosophy of Indian Sects.' It is remarkable, that the Nijdya 
of Gotama is entirely unnoticed in the text and commentaries 
of the Veddnta-sutras? 

In the third chapter of the second lecture, the task of re¬ 
conciling seeming contradictions of p.ass.ages in the Vedas- is 
resumed. 

‘ The origin of air and the etherial clement (dlcdsa), un- 
‘ noticed in the text of the Veda {Chhandogya), where the 
‘ creation of the three other elements is described, has been 
‘affirmed in another {Taittiriyaka).^ The omission of the one 
‘ is supplied by the notice in the other; there is no contradlc- 
‘ tion, as the deficient passage is not restrictive, nor professes 
‘ a complete enumeration. Ether and air are by [353] Brahma 
‘ created. But he himself has no origin, no procreator nor 
‘ maker, for he is eternal, without beginning as without end.' 

‘ So fire, and water, and earth, proceed mediately from him, 

‘ being evolved successively, the one from the other, as fire from 
‘ air, and this from ether.® The element of earth is meant in 
‘ divers passages where food (that is, e.sculent vegetable) is said 
‘ to proceed from water : for rain fertilizes the earth. It is by 

the real object of our inquiry ? Just as silver is the characteristic of nacre, when 
we say * this silver is really nacre/ so when wc say ‘ the cause of the world is 
really Brahma/ this supposed causality is an appro.vimative characteristic o'* 
Brahma.” There is in truth no such thin*^ as creation apart from the stand-point 
of ‘ignorance.’ Cf. Matioit. Re/at. p. 203.] ^ See p. [378] of this volume. 

- [The tenetsV>f the Nyaya, so far as they relate to pure logic, are accepted by 
all the schools. Its followers are not attacked in the DigviJatja.'] 

Br. Siitr, 2. 3. } 1 and 2. (S. 1-7 and 8.) 

* Ibid. 2. 3. § 3. (S. 9.) 5 j 4.6, (g. 10-12.] 
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‘ his will, not by their own act, that they are so evolved ; and 
‘ conversely, they merge one into the other, in the reversed 
‘ order, and are re-absorbed at the general dissolution of worlds, 
‘ previous to renovation of all things.’ * 

‘ Intellect, mind, and organs of sense and action, being com- 
‘ posed of the primary elements, are evolved and re-absorbed 
‘ in no different order or succession, but in that of the elements 
‘ of which they consist,’ ^ 

‘ The same course, evolution and re-absorption, or material 
‘ birth and death, cannot be affirmed of the soul. Birth and 
‘ death are predicated of an individual, referring merely to his 
‘ association with body, which is matter fixed or moveable. 
‘ Individual souls are, in the Veda, compared to sparks issuing 
‘ from a blazing fire; but the soul is likewise declared expressly 
‘ to be eternal and unborn. Its emanation is no birth, nor 
‘ original production.^ It is perpetually intelligent and con- 
‘ stantly sensible, as the Sdnkhyas too maintain; not adventi- 
‘ tiously so, merely by association with mind and intellect, as 
‘ the disciples of Kanada insist. It is for want of sensible 
‘ objects, not for want of sensibility or faculty of perception, 
‘ that the soul feels not dm-ing profound sleep, fainting, or 
‘ trance. 

[354] ‘ The soul is not of finite dimensions, as its trans- 
‘ migrations seemingly indicate; nor minutely small abiding 
within the heart, and no bigger than the hundredth part of a 
‘ hundredth of a hair’s point, as in some passages described; 
‘ but, on the contrary, being identified with supreme Brahma, 
‘ it participates in his infinity.’^ 

‘ The soul is active ; not as the Sdnkhyas maintain, merely 
‘ passive.® Its activity, however, is not essential, but adventi- 
‘ tious. As the carpenter, having his tools in hand, toils and 
• suffers, and laying them aside, rests and is easy, so the soul 


> Br. Sutr. § 7-8. (S. 13-H.) 
“ Ibid, 10-11. (S. 16-17.) 

5 Ibid. § 14. (S. 33-39.) 


2 Ibid, j 9. (S. 15.) 

‘ Ibid. 2. 3. } 13. (S. 19-32.) 
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‘ in conjunction with its instruments (the senses and organs) is 
‘ active, and quitting them, reposesd 

‘Blind in the darkness of ignorance, the soul is guided in 
‘ its actions and fruition, in its attainment of knowledge, and 
‘ consequent liberation and bliss, by the supreme ruler of the 
‘ universe,^ who causes it to act conformably with its previous 
‘ resolves : now, according to its former purposes, as then con- 
‘ sonantly to its yet earlier predispositions, accruing from pre- 
‘ ceding forms with no retrospective limit; for the world had 
‘ no beginning. The supreme soul makes the individuals act 
‘ relatively to their virtuous or vicious propensities, as the 
‘ same fertilizing rain-cloud causes various seeds to sprout 
‘ multifariously, producing diversity of plants according to 
‘ their kind. 

‘ The soul is a portion of the supreme ruler,® as a spark is 
‘ of fire. The relation is not as that of master and servant, 
‘ ruler and ruled, but as that of whole and part. In more 
‘than one hymn and prayer of the Vt’das* it is said, “All 
‘ “ beings constitute one quarter of him ; three quarters [355] 
‘ “ are imperishable in heaven : ” and in the Tswara-g'itd ® and 
‘ other sniritis, the soul, that animates body, is expressly 
‘afiSrmed to be a portion of him. He does not, however, 
‘ partake of the pain and sufi’ering of which the individual 
‘soul is conscious, through sympathy, during its association 
‘ with body; so solar or lunar light appear^ as that which it 
‘illumines, though distinct therefrom. 

‘ A s the sun’s image reflected in water is tremulous, quaking 
‘ with the undulations of the pool, without however affecting 
‘other watery images nor the solar orb itself; so the sufferings 
‘ of one individual affect not another, nor the supreme ruler. 

‘ But, according to the doctrine of the Sunlihyas, who main- 

’ Br. Sutr. § 15, (S. 40.) - f/Vicff)’*.] Hid. § 16. (S. 41-42.) 

3 Ibid. § 17. (S. 43-53.) 

‘ Rigveda, 8. 4. 17. Yajurveda {Vdjaaami/t] 31. 3. 

“ S'ankara [2. 3. 45] cites by this name the Bhayavud-gild [15. 7]. 
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‘ tain tliat souls are numerous, each of them infinite, and all 
‘ affected by one plastic principle, nature [pradhdna or pra- 
‘ kriti), the pain or pleasure, which is experienced by one, must 
‘be felt by all. The like consequence is objected to the 
‘ doctrine of Kanada, who taught that souls, numerous and 
‘ infinite, are of themselves insensible; and mind, the soul’s 
‘ instrument, is minute as an atom, and by itself likewise 
‘ unsentient. The union of one soul with a mind would not 
‘ exclude its association with other souls, equally infinite and 
‘ ubiquitary; and all, therefore, would partake of the same 
‘ feeling of pain or pleasure.’ 

The fourth chapter of the second book proceeds in the task 
of reconciling apparent contradictions of passages in the Vedas} 

‘ The corporeal organs of sense and of action, designated by 
‘ the term prana in a secondary acceptation (it is noticed in 
‘ its proper signification furtlior on, § 4), have, like the ele- 
‘ ments and other objects treated of in the foregoing chapter, a 
‘ similar origin, as modifications of Brahma ; [356] although 
‘unnoticed in some passages concerning the creation, and 
‘ mentioned in others as pre-existent, but expressly affirmed 
‘in others to be successively evolved.^ The deficiency or 
‘ omission of one text does not invalidate the explicit tenor 
‘ of another. 

‘In various pa.ssages, the number of corpereal organs is 
‘ differently stated, from seven to thirteen. The precise num- 
‘ ber is, however, eleven: * the five senses, sight, etc.; five 
‘ active organs, the hand, etc.; and lastly, the internal faculty, 
‘ mind, comprehending intelligence, consciousness, and sen- 
‘ sation. Where a greater number is specified, the term is 
‘ employed in its most comprehensive sense; where fewer are 
‘ mentioned, it is used in a more restricted acceptation; thus 
seven sensitive organs are spoken of, relatively to the eyes, 
‘ears, and nostrils (in pairs), and the tongue. 

‘ Hr. Sutr. 2, 4. § 1. (S. 1-4.) * Ibid. 2. 4. § 1. (S. 1-4.) 

3 Ibid. § 2. (S. 5-6.) 
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‘ They are finite and small: not, however, minute as atoms, 
‘ nor yet gross, as the coarser elements^ 

‘ In its primary or principal signification, prana is vital 
‘ action, and chiefly respiration. This, too, is a modification 
‘of Brahma. It is not wind (vdi/u) or the air which is 
‘ breathed, though so described in numerous passages of the 
‘ Vedas and other authorities; nor is it an operation of a 
‘ corporeal organ; but it is a particular vital act, and com- 
‘ prehends five such: 1st, respiration, or an act operating 
‘upwards; 2nd, inspiration, one operating downwards; 3rd, 
‘ a vigorous action, which is a moan between the foregoing two ; 
‘ 4th, expiration, or passage upwards, as in metempsychosis; 
‘ 5th, digestion, or circulation of nutriment throughout the 
‘ corporeal frame.’ ^ 

‘ Here, too, it must be understood of a limited, not vast or 
‘infinite act, nor minutely small. The vital act is not so 
[357] ‘ minute as not to pervade the entire frame, as in the 
‘ instance of circulation of nourishment; yet is small enough 
‘ to be imperceptible to a bystander, in the instance of life’s 
‘ passage in transmigration. 

‘ Eespiration and the rest of the vital acts do not take effect 
‘ of themselves by an intrinsic faculty, but as influenced and 
‘ directed by a presiding deity and ruling power, yet relatively 
‘ to a particular body, to whose animating spirit, and not to 
‘ the presiding deity, fruition accrues.® 

‘ The senses and organs, eleven in number, as above nien- 
‘ tinned, are not modifications of the principal vital act, respira- 
‘ tion, but distinct principles.^ 

‘ It is the supreme ruler, not the individual soul, who is 
‘ described in passages of the Vedas as transforming himself 
‘ into divers combinations, assuming various names and shapes, 
‘ deemed terrene, aqueous, or igneous, according to the pre-» 
‘ dorninancy of the one or the other element. When nourish- 

> Br. Sutr. ^ 3. (S. 7.) = Ibid. § 4. (S. 8.) § 5. (S. 9-12.) § 6. (S. 13.) 

’ Ibid. 2. 4. § 7. (S. 14-16.) * Ibid, j 8. (S. 17-19.) 
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‘ ment is received into the corporeal frame, it undergoes a three- 
‘ fold distribution, according to its fineness or coarseness ; corn 
‘ and other terrene food becomes flesh; but the coarser portion 
‘ is ejected, and the finer nourishes the mental organ. Water 
‘ is converted into blood; the coarser particles are rejected as 
‘ urine; the finer supports the breath. Oil or other combus- 
‘ tible substance, deemed igneous, becomes marrow; the coarser 
‘ part is deposited as bone, and the finer supplies the faculty of 
‘ speech.’ * 

The third lecture treats on the means whereby knowledge is 
attainable, through which liberation and perpetual bliss may be 
achieved: and, as preliminary thereto, on the pas[358]sage 
of the soul furnished with organs into the versatile world and 
its various conditions; and on the nature and attributes of the 
supreme being. 

‘ The soul is subject to transmigration. It passes from one 
‘ state to another, invested with a subtile frame consistinj: of 
‘ elementary particles, the seed or rudiment of a grosser bodv. 
‘ Departing from that which it occupied, it ascends to the 
‘ moon; where, clothed with an aqueous form, it experiences 
‘ the recompense of its works ; and whence it returns to occupy 
‘ a new body with resulting influence of its former deeds. But 
‘ evil-doers suffer for their misdeeds in tlie seven appointed 
‘ regions of retribution.® 

‘ The returning soul quits its watery frame in the lunar orb, 
‘ and passes successively and rapidly through ether, air, vapour, 

‘ mist, and cloud, into rain; and thus finds its way into a 
‘ vegetating plant, and thence, through the medium of nourish- 
‘ ment, into an animal embryo.’* 

In the second chapter of this lecture the states or conditions 
of the embodied soul are treated of. They are chiefly three; 
•waking, dreaming, and profound sleep : to which may be added 

1 Br. Sutr. § 9. (S. 20-22.) 

2 Ibid. 3. 1. § 13. (S. 1-7 and 8-11 and 12-21.) 

5 lOid. { 4-6. (S. 22-23 and 24-27.) 
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for a fourth, that of death; and for a fifth, that of trance, 
swoon, or stupor, wliicli is intermediate between profound sleep 
and death (as it were half-dead), as dreaming is between waking 
and profound sleep. In that middle state of dreaming there 
is a fanciful course of events, an illusory creation, which how¬ 
ever testifies the existence of a conscious soul. In profound 
sleep the soul has retired to the supreme one by the route of 
the arteries of the pericardium.* 

The remainder of this cliapter is devoted to the consider- 
[359]ation of tlie nature and attributes of the supreme 
being. ‘ He is described in many passages of the Veda, as 
‘ diversified and endued with every quality and particular 
‘ character; but in other and very numerous texts, as without 
‘ form or quality. The latter only is truly applicable, not 
‘ the former, nor yet both. He is impassible, unaffected by 
‘ worldly modifications; as the clear crystal, seemingly coloured 
‘ by the red blossom of a hibiscus, is not the less really 
‘ pellucid. He docs not vary Avith every disguising form or 
‘ designation, for all diversity is expressly denied by explicit 
‘ texts; and the notion of variablcnc^ss relative to him is dis- 
‘ tinctly condemned in some of the Veda? 

‘ He is neither coarse nor subtile, neitlnm long nor short, 

‘ neither audible nor tangible; amorphous, invariable.’ 

‘ This luminous immortal being, who is in this earth, is the 
‘ same with the luminous, immortal, embodied spirit, which 
‘ informs the corporeal self, and is the same with the [supreme] 

‘ soul.’ ‘ He is to be apprehended by mind alone, there is not 
‘ here any multiplicity. Who,soever views him as manifold 
‘ dies death after death.’ ^ 

‘He is amorphou.s, for so ho is explicitly declared to be; 

‘ but seemingly assuming form, as sunshine or moonlight, im- 
‘ pinging on an object, appears straight or crooked.’* 

‘ Hr. Sutr. 3. 2. § 1-4. (S. 1-G, 7, 8, 9 and 10.) 

2 Ibid. 3. 2. § .5. (S. 11-13.) 

5 Tassayes of tho Veda cited among others hy the .scholiasts commenting on the 
above. < Vr. Sutr. 3. 2. (S. 14.) 
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‘ He is pronounced to be sheer sense, mere intellect and 
‘ thought; as a lump of salt is wholly of an uniform taste 
‘ within and without, so is the soul an entire mass of intelli- 
‘ gence.’ This is affirmed both in the Vedas and in the sniritis : 
and, as such, he is compared to the reflected [360] images of 
sun and moon, which fluctuate with the rise and fall of the 
waters that reflect them.^ ‘ The luminous sun, though single, 
‘ yet reflected in water, becomes various ; and so does the 
‘ unborn divine soul by disguise in divers modes.’ 

The Veda so describes him, as entering into and pervading 
the corporeal shapes by himself wrought.^ ‘ He framed bodies, 
‘ biped and quadruped; and becoming a bird, lie passed into 
‘ those bodies, filling them as their informing spirit.’ 

In the Vrihad-dranyaka, after premising two modes of 
Brahma, morphous and amorphous; one composed of the three 
coarser elements, earth, water, and fire; the other consisting 
of the two more subtile, air and ether; it is said, ‘ next then 
‘ his name is propounded,’ “ neither so nor so; for there is 
“ none other but he, and he is the supreme.” Here the 
finite forms premised are denied; for his existence as the 
supreme being is repeatedly affirmed in this and in other 
passages.^ 

‘He is imperceptible; yet during devout meditation is, as 
‘ it were, apprehended by perception and inference, through 
‘ revelation and authentic recollections.* 

‘ Like the sun and other luminaries, seemingly multiplied 
‘ by reflection though really single, and like ether (space) 
‘ apparently subdivided in vessels containing it within limits, 
‘ the (supreme) light is withoufT dilference or distinction of par- 
‘ ticulars, for he is repeatedly declared so to be.^ Therefore is 
‘one, who knows the truth, identified with the infinite being; 
• for so revelation indicates. But since both are affirmed, the 

* Br. Siitr. 3. 2. (S. 15-20.) 2 Ibid. S. 21. 

® Ibid, § 6. (S. 22.) [Vrihad-^ranyaha'Upajnshady ii. 3.] 

* Ibid. S. 23-24, a Ibid. S. 25. 
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‘ relation is as that of the coiletl serpent fancied to be a hoop; 

‘ or as that [361] of light and the luminary from which it 
‘ proceeds, for both are luminous.^ 

‘ There is none other but he, notwithstanding the apparent 
‘ import of divers texts, which seem to imply differences, 

‘ various relations, and aliquot parts. He is ubiquitary and 
‘ eternal; for he is pronounced to be greater than etherial 
‘ space, which is infinite.* 

‘ The fruit or recompense of works is from him, for that is 
‘ congruous; and so it is expressly affirmed in the Vedas. 
‘ Jaimini alleges virtue or moral merit; but the author of the 
‘ siitras (Badarayana-vyasa) maintains the former, because the 
‘ supreme being is in the Vedas termed the cause of virtue and 
‘ of vice, as of every thing else.’^ 

The two last chapters of the third lecture relate chiefly to 
devout exercises and pious meditation, the practice of which is 
inculcated as proper and requisite to prepare the soul and mind 
for the reception of divine knowledge, and to promote its 
attainment. I pass rapidly over this copious part ^ of the text, 
for the same reason for which I restricted myself to a very 
brief notice of the Yoga or theistical Sdnkhga of Patanjali; 
because religious observances are more concerned than philo¬ 
sophy with the topics there treated, and the ritual of the Yoga 
according to both systems, Sdnhhga and Vedanta, would be a 
fitter subject of a separate treatise, ratlier than to be inciden¬ 
tally touched on while investigating the philosophical doctrines 
of both schools. 

Various questions arise on the modes, forms, and object of 
meditation taught in the Upanishads and in other por-[362] 
tions of the Vedas, as well as on exterior observances either 
immediately or mediately connected therewith, and likewise on 

1 Br. Sli/r. 3. 2. (S. 26-30,) » Ibid, f 7. ® Ibid. § 8, 

* The third rliiipter contains thirty-six sections, comprising sixty-six apliorisms ; 
the fourtli includes eighteen, comprehending lifty-two sUtras; and the subject is 
pursued in the eight tirst sections of the fourth lecture. 

VOL. II. [essays 1.] 
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the direct efficacy of knowledge, which are all considered and 
solved at much length. In general, but not always, the same 
divine knowledge, the same worship, and like meditations, are 
intended by the same designations in different Vedas, the 
omissions and obscurities of one being supplied and explained 
by another, and even under various designations. By the 
acquisition of such knowledge, attainable as it is in the present 
or in a future birth, in lifetime, or to take effect after death, 
the influence of works is annulled, and consequent deliverance 
is single, not varying in degree and inducing different grada¬ 
tions of bliss, but complete and final happiness. 

The fourth lecture relates chiefly to the fruit and effect of 
pious meditation properly conducted, and the consequent 
attainment of divine knowledge. The beginning of the first 
chapter is, however, supplemental to the foregoing lecture, 
treating of devout exercises, and the posture (a sitting one) in 
which devotion and contemplation should be practised, with 
constant repetition of those observances, and persisting therein 
during life.* 

So soon as that knowledge is attained, past sin is annulled 
and future offence precluded.® “ As water wets not the leaf of 
“ the lotus, so sin touches not him who knows God : as the 
“ floss on the carding comb cast into the fire is consumed, so 
“ are his sins burnt away.” ® 

‘ In like manner, the effect of the converse (that is, of merit 
‘ and virtue) is by acquisition of knowledge annulled and pre- 
‘ eluded. It is at death that these consequences take place.^ 
‘“He traverses both (merit and demerit) [363] thereby.”^ 

‘ “ The heart’s knot is broken, all doubts are split, and his 
‘ “ w'orks perish, when he has seen the supreme being.” ® 

‘ “All sins depart from him: meaning good works as well 

1 Br. Siiir. 4. 1. § 1-8. (S. 1—12.) * Ibid. § 9. (S. 13.) 

3 Chhdndogya,, Brahma-vidyd [iv. 14; v, 24], 

4 Br. Butr. 4. 1. § 10. (S. 14.) 

® Mnndaka [ii. 2], 


® Vrikad-dranyaka. 
Ohhd?idogya. 
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‘ as misdeeds;, for the confinement of fetters is the same, 

‘ whether the chain be of gold or iron.’ * 

‘ But only such antecedent sin and virtue are annulled, as 
‘ had not begun to have efiect: for their influence lasts until 
‘ his deliverance, and then does he merge in the supreme 
‘ Brahma? Those which were in operation are not annulled, 

‘ as the arrow, which has been shot, completes its flight, nor 
‘ falls till its speed is spent; and the potter’s wheel, once set 
‘ in motion, whirls till the velocity which has been communi- 
‘ cated to it is exhausted.’ 

‘ However, the maintenance of a perpetual fire, and certain 
‘ other religious observances enjoined as conducive to the same 
‘ end, are not rendered inefficacious; ® for it is declared that 
‘ “ Brdhmanas seek divine knowledge by holy study, sacrifi.ce, 

‘ “ liberality, and devotion: and according to some kdkhds^ 

‘ of the Vedtty other merits remain likewise effectual; for sons 
‘ succeed to the inheritance of their fathers’ works ; the affec- 
‘ tionate share his good deeds; and the malignant participate 
‘ of his ill actions. These sacrificial observances may be such 
‘ as are conjoined with devout exercises, faith, and pious raedi- 
‘ tation ; or unattended by those holy practices for attainment 
‘ of divine knowledge, since they are pronounced most efiica- 
‘ cious when so conjoined, which implies that they are not 
‘ wholly inoperative by themselves.’ ® 

[364] ‘ Having annulled by fruition other works which had 
‘begun to have effect; having enjoyed the recompense and 
‘ suffered the pains of good .and bad actions, the possessor of 
‘ divine knowledge, on demise of the body, proceeds to a re- 
‘ union with Brahma.’’^ 

The fruit of divine knowledge having been shown in the 

O Q 

first chapter, the second chapter of this lecture treats of the 

^ Anon. Com. - Br. Siitr. 4. 1. { 11. (S. 15.) Chhdndogya [vi. 14]. 

^ Br. Siitr. 4. 1. $ 12. (S. 16-17.) ^ Vrihad-dranyaka [TTp. iv. 4]. 

® Satydyana, [S’utyay(ina‘f'\ ^ Br. Sutr. 4. 1. ^ 13. (S. 18.) Ohhdndogya. 

"• Br. Siitr. § 14. (S. 19.) Chhdndoyya and VrUuid'dranyaka. 
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particular effect of devout exercises joined with appropriate 
meditation. It chiefly concerns the ascent of the soul, or mode 
in which it passes from the body. 

‘ Of a dying person the speech, followed by the rest of the 
‘ ten exterior faculties (not the corporeal organs themselves), is 
‘ absorbed into the mind, for the action of the outer organ 
‘ ceases before the mind’s. This in like manner retires into 
‘ the breath,1 attended likewise by all the other vital functions, 
‘ for they are life’s companions ; and the same retreat of the 
‘ mind is observable, also, in profound sleep and in a swoon. 
‘ Breath, attended likewise by all other vital faculties, is with- 
‘ drawn into the living soul which governs the corporeal organs, 
‘ as the attendants of a king assemble around him when he is 
‘ setting out upon a journey; for all vital functions gather 
‘ about the soul at the last moment when it is expiring.® The 
‘ living soul, attended with all its faculties, retires within a 
‘ rudiment of body, composed of light with the rest of the five 
‘ elements, in a subtile state. “ Breath ” is, tlicrefore, said to 
‘ withdraw into “ light”; not meaning that element (or fire) 
‘ exclusively; nor intending direct transition, for a traveller 
‘ has gone from one city to another, though he passed through 
‘ an intermediate town.’ 

‘ This retirement from the body is common to ordinary [.365] 
‘ uninformed people as to the devout contemplative worshipper, 
‘ until they proceed further ou tlieir respective paths: and 
‘ immortality (without immediate reunion witli the supreme 
‘Brahma) is the fruit of pious meditation, though impedi- 
‘ ments may not be wholly consumed and removed.® 

‘ In that condition the soul of the contemplative worshipper 
‘ remains united to a subtile elementary frame, conjoined with 
‘ the vital faculties, until the dissolution of worlds, when it 
•‘merges in the supreme deity. That elementary frame is 
‘ minute in its dimensions as subtile in its texture, and is 

^ Chhdndogya [vi. 15]. Br. Sutt\ 4. 2. § 1-3. 

* Vrihad-dranyaka [_Up. ii. 1; iv. 3]. ^ Suir. 4. 2. § 4. (S. 7.) 
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‘ accordingly imperceptible to bj'standers when departing from 
‘ the body: nor is it oppressed by cremation or other treat- 
‘ ment which that body undergoes. It is by its warmth 
‘ sensible so long as it abides with that coarser frame, which 
‘ becomes cold in death when it has departed,’ and was warm 
‘ during life while it remained. 

‘But he who has attained the true knowledare of God does 
‘not pass through the same stages of retreat, proceeding 
‘ directly to reunion with the supreme being, with which he 
‘ is identified, as a river, at its confluence with the sea, merges 
‘therein altogether. His vital faculties and the elements of 
‘which his body consists, all the sixteen component parts 
‘ which constitute the human frame, are absorbed absolutely 
‘ and completely: both name and form cease; and he becomes 
‘ immortal, without parts or members.’ ® 

In course of expounding the text, some of the commentators 
compare the ultimate al)sorption of the vital faculties [366] 
to the disappearance of water sprinkled on a hot stone.® They 
seem to be unaware of its evaporation, and consider it to have 
sunk into the stone. 

‘The soul, together with the vital faculties absorbed in it, 
‘ having retired within its proper abode, the heart, the sum- 
‘ mit of that viscus flashes, and lightens the passage by which 
‘ the soul is to depart: the crown of the head in the case of 
‘ the wise; and any other part of the body, in the instance 
‘ of the ignorant. A hundred and one arteries issue from the 
‘ heart, one of which passes to the crown of the head; it is 
‘ named smhumna. By that passage, in virtue of acquired 
‘ knowledge, and of recollection of the meditated way, the soul 
‘ of the wise, graced by the favour of Brahma, whose dwelling 
‘ is in the heart, issues and meets a solar ray; and by that 
‘route proceeds, whether it be night or day, winter or sunt- 

^ Br, Sutr. § 5. (S. 8-11.) KathavaJU, etc. 

^ Ibid. § 6-8. (S. 12-16.) Kdnwa, Mddhyandina \Vrik, A'r. Up. iii. 3], 
J'rasua [vi, o], otc. ^ Baugajtdt/ta on Br. iSvtr. 4. 2, § 6. (S. 12.) 
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‘ nier.^ The contact of a sunbeam with the vein is constant, 
‘ as long as the body endures; rays of light reach from the 
‘sun to the vein, and conversely^ extend from this to the sun. 
‘ The preferableness of summer, as exemplified in the case of 
‘ Bhishma, who awaited the return of that auspicious season 
‘ to die, does not concern the devout worshipper, who has 
‘practised religious exercises in contemplation of Brahma, 
‘ as inculcated by the Vec/as, and has consequently acquired 
‘ knowledge. But it does concern those who have followed 
‘ the observances taught by the Sdnkhya Yoga; according 
‘to which, the time of day and season of the year are not 
‘ indifferent.’ 

The further progress of the soul, from the termination of 
the coronal artery communicating with a solar ray to its final 
destination, the abode of Brahma, is variously de[367]scribed 
in divers texts of the Veda; some specifying intermediate 
stations which are omitted by others, or mentioned in a dif¬ 
ferent order.® The seeming discrepancies of those passages 
are reconciled, and all are shown to relate to one uniform 
route, deduced from the text, for the divine journey [deva- 
yand) which the liberated soul travels. A question arises, 
whether the intermediate stations, which are mentioned, be 
stages of the journey, or scenes of fruition to be visited in 
succession, or landmarks designated for the course and direc¬ 
tion of the route.® On this point the settled conclusion is,‘‘ 
that the presiding deities or regents of the places or regions 
indicated are guides to the soul, who forward it on its way' 
in its helpless condition, destitute of exerted organs, all its 
faculties being absorbed and withdrawn; as a blind man is 
led, or a faint person is conducted, by a guide. 

^ ' Hr. Sutr. 4. 2. § 9-11. (S. 17-21.) Vrihad-dran., Chhdnciogya, etc. 

* Chhdndogya, Kauahitaki, Vrihad-dranydka, etc. 

’ Bhavadeva instances P4taliputra and the Sona river, as indicated for the 
direction of the route from Tirabhukti (Tirliiit) to Vhranasi (Benares). It is 
clear that he understands Pataliputra (the ancient Palibothra) to be Patna. 

* [Br. Sutr. 4. 3. (S. 4).] 
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The route deduced from the tenor of texts compared, and 
from divers considerations set forth,^ is by a solar ray to the 
realm of fire; thence to the regents of day, of the semilunation, 
of the summer six months, of the year; and thence to the 
abode of gods; to air or wind, the regent of which forwards 
the journeying soul from liis precincts, by a narrow passage 
compared to the nave of a chariot wheel, towards the sun: 
thence the transition is to the moon, whence to the rejjion of 
lightning, above which is the realm of Varuna, the regent of 
water; for lightning and thunder are beneath the rain-cloud 
and aqueous region: the rest of tlie way is by the realm of 
Indra, to the abode of Prajapati or Brahma. 

[368] A question arises, which is hero discussed, whetlier 
Brahma, to whose dwelling and court the soul is conducted, be 
the supreme being, according to the ordinary and chief accept¬ 
ation of the term, or be that effect of his creative will which 
is distinguished as Kdrya-hrahma, identified with the mytho¬ 
logical personage entitled Hiranyagarbha, as having been 
included within tho golden mundane egg. Jaimini affirms the 
supreme one to bo meant: but Badari maintains the other 
opinion ; which is that which the commentators of the sutran 
understand the author of thorn to adopt.^ 

The souls of those holy persons only, whoso devout medita¬ 
tion was addressed to the pure Brahma himself, take the route 
deseribed; ^ not those whose contemplation was partial and 
restrictive ; they have their special reward. Those, too, whose 
knowledge of God was more pei’fect, pass immediately, or by 
any route, to a reunion with the divinity, with whom they are 
identified. 

The soul of him who has arrived at the perfection of divine 
knowledge, and is consequently liberated, “quitting its corporeal 
“ frame, ascends to the supreme light which is Brahma, and 
“ comes forth identified with him, conform and undivided; 


‘ Br. Siitr. 4. 3. § 1-4. (S. 1-6.) 
3 Ibid. § 6. (S. 15-16.) 


* Ibid. 4. 3. § 5. (S. 7-14.) 
‘ Ibid. { 1-2. (S. 1-4.) 
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as pure water, dropped into the limpid lake, is such as 
that is. 

Concerning the condition of the liberated man, a difference 
of doctrine is noticed.* Jaimini maintained, that he is endued 
with divine attributes, omniscience, ubiquitary power, and other 
transcendent faculties. Audulomi insisted, that he becomes 
sheer thought, sentient intelligence. The author of the siitras 
(Bddarayana) accedes to the last-mentioned opinion ; admit¬ 
ting, however, the practical [369] or apparent'^ possession of 
divine faculties by one who has attained perfection of know¬ 
ledge. 

By certain devout exercises and meditation ® a less perfect 
knowledge is acquired, which, as before mentioned, qualifies 
the possessor of it for reception at Brahma’s abode, though not 
for immediate reunion and identity with his being. In that 
condition transcendent power is enjoyed. Tlie pifris, or shades 
of progenitors, may be called up by a simple act of the will; 
and other superhuman faculties may be similarly exerted. 
The possessor of these is independent, subject to no other’s 
control. He may, at his option, bo invested with one or 
more bodies, furnished with senses and organs, or be unincum¬ 
bered with a corporeal frame. On this point, however, a 
difference of doctrine subsists. Jaimini maintained the indis¬ 
pensable presence of body; Badari, its absence; and the author 
(Badarayana) admits the option. In one case, the condition is 
that of a person dreaming; in the other case, as of one awake.^ 

‘ Master of several bodies, by a simple act of his will, the 
‘ Yogi does not occupy one only, leaving the rest inanimate, 

‘ like so many wooden machines. He may animate more than 
‘ one, in like manner as a single lamp may be made to supply 
‘ more than one wick.’ ® 

' Br. Siitr. § 3. (S. 5-7.) 

* [S'ankara explains it as Vyavahurdpekihayd^ i.e. from the practical or con¬ 
ventional {vydvahdrika) point of view of those who are still in ignorance.] 

3 Udrda’Vidyd ax Dahara^vid]jd\Xi\^^ Chhdndogya [viii. 1,2]. 

* 2ir. 4. 4. } 4. 5. (S. 9-14.) o Ibid. § 6. (S. 15-16.) 
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Liberation Qmukti]^ besides its proper and strict sense, which 
is that of final deliverance through a perfect knowledge of 
Brahma, and consequent identification with the divinity and 
absorption into his essence, is likewise employed in a secondary 
acceptation for that which takes effect in life-time {jtmn- 
mukti) ; or which conducts the soul after death to dwell with 
Brahma; not, however, [370] divested of a subtile corporeal 
frame. Tlie more complete deliverance is incorporeal {rideha- 
mukti)} The less perfect liberation appertains to a Yogi, 
similar, in respect of the faculties and powers possessed by 
him, to one who has accomplished the like by the observances 
taught in the Sdnkhya or Yoga of Patanjali. 

Such a Yogi, uncontrolled and independent as he has been 
pronounced to be, can exert every faculty and superior power 
analogous to that of tlic divinity's which may bo conducive to 
enjoyment; but he has not a creative power. His faculties 
are transcendent for enjoyment, not for action.® 

The more perfect liberation is absolute and final: there is no 
return of the soul from its absorption in the divine essence, to 
undergo further transmigrations as before.® But incomplete 
knowledge, which conducts to Brahma’s abode without quali¬ 
fying the soul for such absorption into the divinity, exempts it 
from return during the subsisting kalpa; but not at a future 
renovation of worlds,^ unless by special favour of the deity. 


RECAPITULATION. 

In the foregoing summary of tho Vedanta from the sutras 
of Vyasa, the interpretation by Sankara has been relied upon ; 
and his "loss, with notes of his annotators and the commen- 
taries of scholiasts who follow him, have been exclusively 
employed, lest the doctrine of separate schools and different 

* Bhavadeva on Br. Sutr, 4. 4. S. 22. ^ Br. Sutr. 4. 4. § 7. (S. 17-22,) 

3 Ibid. S. 22. ^ On tliis point tlie commentators do not appear to agree. 
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branches of the Vedanta should be blended and confounded. 
Those commentaries are numerous, and explanations and eluci¬ 
dations of the text have been taken from one or from another 
indiscriminately, as tliey have been [371] found pertinent and 
illustrative, without particular preference or selection. This 
should be borne in mind in comparing that summary with its 
authorities, as it has not heen judged necessary, nor generally 
practicable, to cite the particular commentary that is especially 
used in each instance. 

Some remarks will be now added, in which other authorities 
are likewise employed, and chiefly the elementary works ^ 
mentioned in the introduction of this essay. 

The principal and essential tenets of the Vedanta are, that 
God is the omniscient and omnipotent cause of the existence, 
continuance, and dissolution of the universe. Oreatien is an 
act of his will. He is both efficient and material cause of the 
world: creator and nature, framer and frame, doer and deed. 
At the consummation of all things, all are resolved into him; as 
the spider spins his thread from his own substance and gathers 
it in again; as vegetables sprout from the soil and return to it, 
earth to earth; as hair and nails grow from a living body and 
continue with it. The supreme being is one, sole-existent, 
secondless, entire, without parts, sempiternal, infinite, ineffable, 
invariable ruler of all, universal soul, truth, wisdom, intelli¬ 
gence, happiness. 

Individual souls, emanating from the supreme one, are 
likened to innumerable sparks issuing from a blazing fire. 
From him they proceed, and to him they return, being of the 
same essence. The soul which governs the body together with 
its organs, neither is born; nor does it die. It is a portion of 
the divine substance; and, as such, infinite, immortal, intelli- 
gant, sentient, true. 

It is governed by the supreme. Its activity is not of its 
essence, but inductive through its organs: as an artisan, 

' Veddnia-tdra, Vedditta-paribhdshd, etc. 
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taking his tools, labours and undergoes toil and pain, but 
[372] laying them aside reposes; so is the soul active, and a 
sufferer by means of its organs ; but, divested of them, and 
returning to the supreme one, is at rest and is happy. It is 
not a free and independent agent, but made to act by the 
supreme one, who causes it to do in one state as it had pur¬ 
posed ill a former condition. According to its predisposition 
for good or evil, for enjoined or forbidden deeds, it is made to do 
good or ill, and thus it has retribution for previous works. Yet 
God is not author of evil; for so it has been from eternity: 
the series of preceding forms and of dispositions manifested in 
them has been infinite. 

The soul is incased in body as in a sheath, or rather in a 
succession of sheaths. The first or inner case is the intellec¬ 
tual one {vijnanamaya)-, it is composed of the sheer {tan-mdtra), 
or simple elements uncombined, and consists of the intellect 
{huddhi) joined with the five senses. 

The next is the mental {manomaya) sheath, in which mind 
is joined with the preceding.* A third sheath or case com¬ 
prises the organs of action and the vital faculties, and is 
termed the organic or vital case.- These three sheaths {koh) 
constitute the subtile frame {siikshma-hrira or linga-satira) 
which attends the soul in its transmigrations. The interior 
rudiment confined to the inner case is the causal frame 
(Jcdrana-scirira).^ 

The gross body (sthula-sarira) which it animates from birtli 
to death in any step of its transmigrations, is composed of 
the coarse elements, formed by combinations of the simple 
elements, in proportions of four-eighths of the predominant and 

^ [Others say that it is composed of mind joined with the organs of action.] 

^ \i.e. the prdnamaya.'] ^ 

^ [This is often called the Anandamaya^ko^a, This sheath or envelope is 
described as consisting of the primeval ignorance with the quality of goodness 
predominant. Cf. Hippolytus, Philosophumena, i. p. 29, toCto 5^ rb 5 ipatri 
\6you rhu ©ebt/, avrovs fx6vovs elSeVat Bpaxpnva^ \4yov(Tif Stirb y.6vovi 

KivolSo^iayj ’6 iari rrjs 
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characteristic one with an eighth of each of the other four: 
that is, the particles of the several elements, being divisible, 
are, in the first place, split into moieties; whereof one is sub¬ 
divided into quarters; and the remaining moiety combines 
with one part (a quarter of a moiety) from each of the four 
others, thus constituting coarse or mixed ele[373]ments.i 
The exterior case, composed of elements so combined, is the 
nutrimentitious {annamaya) sheath; and being the scene of 
coarse fruition is therefore termed the gross body.® 

The organic frame assimilates the combined elements re- 
ceived in food, and secretes the finer particles and rejects the 
coarsest; earth becomes flesh; water, blood ; and inflammable 
substances (oil or grease), marrow. The coarser particles of 
the two first are excreted as feces and urine; those of the 
third are deposited in the bones. The finer particles of the 
one nourish the mind; of the other, supply respiration; of 
the third, support speech. 

Organized bodies are arranged by the Veddntins in either 
four or three classes: for both which arrangements the au¬ 
thority of passages of the Veda is cited. Their four classes 
are the same with those of other writers; but the threefold 
division appears to be peculiar to this school. It is, 1st, 
viviparous {jivajd), as mau and quadrupeds; 2nd, oviparous 
{andaja), as birds and insects; 3rd, germiniparous (udbhijja).^ 
The latter, however, compi-ehends the two terminating classes 
of the fourfold distribution, vermin and vegetable; differing 
but as one sprouts from the earth, the other pullulates from 
water: the one fixed, the other locomotive. To both, equi¬ 
vocal and spontaneous generation, or propagation without 
union of parents, is assigned. 

The order in which the five elements are enumerated is that 
^ Ved, Sara, 136. 

^ [The aggregate of the various suhtile bodies constitutes Hiranyagarhha or 
the Supreme Soul viewed in his relation to the world as creator, while the aggre¬ 
gate of the gross bodies similarly constitutes his gross body.] 

3 S'ank., etc, on Sr. Sktr. 3. 1. § 3. (S. 21.) 
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of their development: 1st, the etherial element {dkdsa), which 
is deemed a most subtile fluid, occupying all space and con¬ 
founded with vacancy; sound is its particular quality. 2nd. 
Wind (vdi/u), or air in motion: for mobility is its character¬ 
istic ; sound and feel are sensible in it. 3rd. Fire or light 
{tejas), of which heat is the characteristic; and by [374] 
which sound, feel, and colour (or form) are made manifest. 
4th. Water (ap)^ of which fluidity is characteristic; and in 
which sound, feel, colour, and taste occur. 5th. Earth {pri- 
thivi or anna), of which hardness is characteristic; and in 
which sound, feel, colour, taste, and smell are discernible. 

The notion of ether and wind as distinct elements, an 
opinion which this lias in common with most of the other 
schools of Indian philosophy, seems to originate in the as¬ 
sumption of mobility for tlie essential character of the one. 
Hence air in motion has been distinguished from the aerial 
fluid at rest, which is dkdsa, supposed to penetrate and per¬ 
vade all worldly space; and, by an easy transition, vdyu 
(wind) and motion, come to be identified, as dkdsa (ether) and 
space likewise are confounded. 

An organized body, in its most subtile state of tenuity, 
comprises sixteen members {avayava) or corporeal parts, viz. 
five organs of sense, as many instruments of action, and the 
same number of vital faculties; to which are added mind 
(including intelligence, consciousness, and sensation); or, dis¬ 
tinguishing mind and intellect {hiiddhi) as separate parts, the 
number is seventeen. 

The vital faculties, termed rdi/u, are not properly air or 
wind, but vital functions or .actions. Considered, however, 
with a reference to the proper meaning of that term, they are 
by some explained to be, 1st, resfiiratioii, which is ascending, 
and of which the .seat is the nostril; 2nd, inspiration (or 
otherwise explained, flatus), which is descending, and which 
issues from the lower extremity of the intestine; 3rd, flatuous- 
ness, which is diffused through the body, passing by all the 
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veins and arteries; 4th, expiration ascending from the throat; 
5th, digestion, or abdominal air, of which the seat is the 
middle of the body. 

According to a different explanation, the first is respi-[375] 
ration; the second, inspiration; the third, a mean between the 
two, pulsation, palpitation, and'other vital movements; the 
fourth is expiration ; and the fifth is digestion. 

Three states of the soul in respect of the body are recog¬ 
nized ; to which must be added a fourth, and even a fifth, vis. 
waking, dreaming, profoundly sleeping, half-dead, and dead.' 
While awake, the soul, associated with body, is active under 
the guidance of providence, and has to do with a real (para- 
mdvthi/ciy and practical {vijamharikt) creation. In a dream 
there is an illusory (tndydtmyi) and unreal creation: never¬ 
theless, dreams prognosticate events. Dreaming is the 
mean (sandhyd) between sleeping and waking. In profound 
sleep the soul is absent, having retired by the channel of 
the arteries, and being as it were enfolded in the supreme 
deity. It is not, however, blended with the divine essence, 
as a drop of water fallen into a lake, where it becomes un- 
distinguishable; but, on the contrary, the soul continues 
discriminate, and returns unchanged to the body which it 
animates while awake. Swoon, or stupor, is intermediate 
between sleep and death. During insensibility produced by 
accident or disease, there is, as in profound sleep and lethargy, 

1 [It is usually held that in the waking state (»isTpn) the Soul is disguised and 
limited by the gross effects, i.e, the sthula-sariia and the external world; in the 
dreaming state {taijam) by the subtile effects, i.e. the linga-sarira and the dream¬ 
world ; but in sound sleep {prdjna) it is only disguised and limited by ignorance 
as the general cause of all mundane existence,—this remains for the present latent, 
but is still capable of being called out into actuality. The fourth condition 
{turiya) is undisguised by either cause or effect, and therefore unlimited and ab¬ 
solute. Thus Gaudapada says in bis Kdrikd on the Mdndukya-vpanishad: “ The 
conditions Vi-r'wa and Taijasa are bound by the cause and its effects {i.e. by the 
origiual ignorance and the ideas of mundane existence which it produces); the 
condition Prhjna is only bound by the cause {sc. ignorance); but neither the cause 
nor the effect can exist in the Turiya.”] 

“ [Of. supra, p. 361.] 
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a temporary absence of the soul. In death it has absolutely 
quitted its gross corporeal frame. 

Subject to future transmigration, it visits other worlds, to 
receive there the recompense of works or suffer the penalty 
of misdeeds. Sinners fall to various regions of punishment, 
administered by Chitragupta and other mythological persons 
in the realm of Yama. The virtuous rise to the moon, where 
they enjoy the fruit of their good actions ; and whence they 
return to this world to animate new bodies, and act in them, 
under providence, conformably with their propensities and pre¬ 
dispositions, the trace of which remains. 

[376] The wise, liberated from worldly trammels, ascend 
yet higher, to the abode and court of Brahma; or, if their 
attainment of wisdom be complete, they at once pass into a 
reunion with the divine essence. 

Throe degrees of liberation or deliverance {rmikti) are dis¬ 
tinguished ; one incorporeal, which is that last mentioned, and 
is complete; another imperfect, which is that before mentioned, 
taking effect upon demise, when the soul passes to the highest 
heaven, the abode of Brahma. The third is effectual in life¬ 
time {jiran-miihti), and enables the possessor of it to perform 
supernatural actions; as evocation of shades of progenitors, 
translation of himself into other bodies called into existence by 
the mere force of his will, instantaneous removal to any place 
at his pleasure, and other wondrous performances. 

These several degrees of deliverance are achieved by means 
of certain sacrifices, as that of a horse (riswamedha), or by 
religious exercises in various prescribed modes, together with' 
pious meditation on the being and attributes of God : but the 
highest degree of it is attainable only by perfect knowledge of 
the divine nature, and of the identity of Gon with that which 
emanated from him, or was created of his substance and par¬ 
takes of his essence. 

Questions most recondite, which are agitated by theologians, 
have engaged the attention of the Veddidim likewise, and have 
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been by them discussed at much length; such as free-will 
(swdtantrya), divine grace (iswara-prasdda), elEcacy of works 
(karman) or of faith {iraddhd), and many other abstruse points. 

On the last-mentioned topic, that of faith, nothing will be 
found in the text of Badarayana, and little in the gloss of 
Sankara. Its paramount efficacy is a tenet of another branch 
of the Vedanta school, which follows the authority of the 
Bhagamd-gitd. In that work, as in many [377] of the 
Purdnas, passages relative to this topic recur at every turn. 

The fruit of tvorks is the grand subject of the first Mi- 
mdnsd, which treats of religious duties, sacrifices, and other 
observances. 

The latter Mimdnsd more particularly maintains the doctrine 
of divine grace. It treats of/m-wi7/, wliich it in eifect denies; 
but endeavours to reconcile the existence of moral evil under 
the government of an all-wise, all-powerful, and benevolent 
providence, with the absence of free-will, by assuming the past 
eternity of the universe, and the infinite renewals of worlds, 
into which every individual being has brouglit the predisposi¬ 
tions contracted by him in earlier states, and so retrospectively 
without besiiiining or limit. 

The notion, that the versatile world is an illusion (indyd), 
that all which passes to tiio apprehension of the -waking indi¬ 
vidual is but a phantasy presented to his imagination, and 
every seeming thing is unreal and all is visionary, does not 
appear to be the doctrine of the text of the Vedanta. 1 have 
remarked nothing which countenances it in the sutras of ^ yasa 
■ nor in the gloss of Sankara,' but much concerning it in the 

* [This is hardly correct, as regards Sankara, since in his Comm, on II. 1. 9. 
he expressly mentions the doctrine of muyti as held by the teachers of the Vedhnta, 
aeMnldrtha-sitmpraddtja-vvlhlnr dchdryaih, .and be quotes a sloka (i. 16) to that 
effect from Gaudapada’s Kdrikd, cf. .also his language in the opening of his Comm, 
on the second book. There is also a remarkable passage in his Comm, on the 
Aitarei/a-npan. i. 2 ; “ It may be objected that a carpenter, etc., can make a house, 
etc., as he is possessed of material, but how can the soul, being without material, 
create the worlds ? But there is nothing objectionable in this. The world can 
exist in its material cause, i.c. in that formless undeveloped subject which is called 
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minor commentaries and in elementary treatises. I take it to 
be no tenet of the original Veddntin philosophy, but of another 
branch, from which later writers have borrowed it, and have 
intermixed and confounded the two systems. The doctrine of 
the early Yeddnta is complete and consistent, without this graft 
of a later growth. 

Soul, just as the subsequently developed foam exists in water. There is therefore 
nothing contradictory in supposing that the omniscient, who is himself the material 
cause of names and forms, creates the world. Or better still, we may say as a 
skilful juggler without material creates himself as if it were another self going in 
the air, so the omniscient Deity, being omnipotent and mighty in mdijd, creates 
himself as if it were another self in the form of the world.” (For this feat of the 
Indian jugglers, see Yule’s Marco Polo, vol. i. 281.) Cf. also the opening of his 
Commentary on the Bhagavad-g'Ud, where he identities Mtda-prakriti as the mdgd 
of the Supreme. There can however be hardly a question as to the fact that the 
original I'eddnta of the earlier Upamshads and of the did not recognize 

the doctrine of muyd. The earliest school seem to have held Brahma to be the 
material cause of the world in a grosser sense.] 
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PAET V.i 

ON INDIAN SECTARIES. 


[From the Transactions of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, 
vol. i. pp. 549-579.] 


[378] In the present ess<ay, it is my intention to treat of the 
heretical systems of Jina and Buddha, as proposed in the first 
essay of this series on the Philosopliy of the Hindus; and to 
notice certain other Indian sects, whicli, like tliein, exliibit 
some analogy to the Sdnhhyas, or followers of Kapila or of 
Patanjali. 

The tiieological or metaphysical opinions of those sectaries, 
apart from and exclusive of mythology and ritual ceremonies, 
may be not inaptly considered as a branch of philosophy, 
though constituting the essence of their religion, comprehend¬ 
ing not only their belief as to the divinity and a future state, 
but also certain observances to be practised in furtherance of 
the prescribed means for attaining perpetual bliss : which here, 
as with most other sects of Indian origin, is the meed proposed 
for true and perfect knowledge of first principles. 

The Jaiiias and Banddhas I consider to have been originally 
Hindus; ^ and the first mentioned to be so still, because they 
recognized, as they yet do, the distinction of the four castes. 

1 Read at a public meeting of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, February 3, 1827. 

» As. Res., vol. ix. p. 288. [in/r«, vol. ii. p. 172.] 
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Tt is true, that in Hindusth4n, if not iii the peninsula of India 
likewise, the Jninas are all of one [379] caste: but tliis is 
accounted for by the admission of their adversaries (Kumarila- 
bhatta, etc.), who affirm that they are misguided Jcshatrii/as 
(Hindus of the second or military tribe): they call themselves 
vaisj/as. On renouncing the heresies of the Jaina sect, they 
take their place among orthodox Hindus, as belonging to a 
particular caste {Icuhaifii/a or vaisi/a)} The representative of 
the great fatnily of Jagat-seth, who with many of liis kindred 
was converted some year's ago from the Jaina to the orthodox 
faith, is a conspicuous instance. Sudi would not be the ease 
of a convert, who has not alrfiady c.aste as a Hindu. 

Both religions of Jina and Buddlia are, in the view of the 
Hindu, who reveres the Ycda as a divine revelation, completely 
heterodox ; and that more on account of their lieresy in deny¬ 
ing its divine oriirin, than for tltcir deviation from its doctrine. 
Other sects, as the SuiJd/i/as and Vais<'s?/i/iax, tliough not 
orthodox, do not openly disclaim the authority of the Veda. 
They endeavour to reconcile their doctrine to the text of the 
Indian scripture, ami refer to passages which they interpret as 
countenancing their o[)inions. The MUndnid, which professedly 
follows the Veda implicitly, is therefore a])j)lieil, in its coutro- 
ver.sy with these halt-heretics, to the confutation of such mis¬ 
interpretations. It refute.s an erroneous construction, rather 
than a mistaken train of reasoning. But the Jainan and 
Bauddlias, disavowing the Veda, arc out of the pale of the 
Hindu church in its most comprehensive range; and the 
Mimunsd (practical as well a.s theological) in controversy with 
these infidels, for so it deems them, argues upon general 
grounds of reasoning indepeiulent of authority, to which it 
would be vain to appeal. 

The Uttara-mhudmd devotes two .sections {adhikaranas) to 
the confutation of the Baaddhns, and one to that of the Jainas. 
They are the 4th, 5th, and Gth sections in the [380] 2nd 
^ [Cf. S’auharu-diyvijinja., p. 1.50.] 
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chapter of the 2nd lecture; and it proceeds in the same con¬ 
troversial chapter to confute the Pdsiipatas and other branches 
of the Mdheswara sect; and the Pdnehardtm, a branch of the 
Vaishnai'a. The Chdrvdkas are alluded to incidentally in a 
very important section concerning the distinction of body and 
soul, in the 3rd chapter of the 3rd lecture (§ 30). In the 
Pun-a-mimdnsd, controversy is more scattered; recurring in 
various places, under divers heads: but especially in the 3rd 
chapter of the first book (§ 4). 

The Sdnkhjja of Kapila devotes a whole chapter to contro¬ 
versy ; and notices the sect of Buddha, under the designation 
of Ndstikas ; and in one place animadverts on the Pdmpatas ; 
and in another, on the Chdrvdkas. 

It is from these and similar controversial disquisitions, more 
than from direct sources, that I derive the information, upon 
which tlie following account of the philosophy of Jainas and 
Bauddhm, as well as of the Chdrvdkas, Pdsupatas, and Pdn- 
chardtras, is grounded. A good collection of original work,s 
by writers of tlieir own persuasion, whether in the Sanskrit 
lan^ua,^e or in Prakrit or Pali, the language of the Jainas 
and that of tlie Bauddhas, is not at hand to be consulted. 
But, altliough the information be furnished by their adver¬ 
saries and even inveterate enemies, it appears, so far as I have 
any opportunity of comparing it with their own representa¬ 
tions, essentially correct. 


Sect of Jina.^ 

The Jainas or Arhatas, followers of Jina or Arhat (terms of 
like import), are also denominated Vivasanas, Muktavasanas, 

^ ' [Our present chief authorities for tlie Jaina doctrines, beside this Essay and 
(liat in vol. ii„ arc Wilson, Essays, vol. i. pp. 276-3.17; Stevenson’s Kulpa-sutra ■ 
and Weber's S'utrunjaya-miiJidlmya and Frayment der Bhayavati. In Appendix 
A., p. 414 tr., I have added an abridgment of the Jaina system, as given in 
Wadhava’s Sarm-daysana-sanyraha, as it seems to me the best'available account 
uaiil we have editions of the authoritative native texts.] ^ 
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Muktdmharas or Bigamharas, with reference to the nakedness 
of tho rigid order of ascetics in this sect, who go “ bare of 
clothing,” “ disrobed,” or “ clad by the regions of space.” * 
The less strict order of “clad in white,” 

is of more modern date and of inferior note. Amon<; nick- 
names by which they are known, that of Lunchita-lieia occurs. 
It alludes to the practice of abruptly eradicating hair of the 
head or body by way of mortification. Parswanatha is de¬ 
scribed as tearing five handfuls of hair from his head on becom- 
ing a devotee.® 

According to the Bigamhara Jainm, the universe consists 
of two classes, “animate” and “inanimate” {jim and ajtva), 
without a creator or ruling providence {ihcara)} They assign 
for tho cause (kdrann) of the world, atoms, wliich they do not, 
as the VaiSeshikas, distinguish into so many sorts as there are 
elements, but consider these, viz. eartli, water, fire, and air, 
the four elements by them admitted, as modified compounds 
of homogeneous atoms. 

These gymnosophists distinguish, as already intimated, two 
chief categories: 1st, Jiva, intelligent and sentient soul (chni- 
tandtmd or bodhdtmd) endued with body and consequently 
composed of parts; eternal: 2nd, Ajim, all that is not a 
living soul; that is, the whole of {jada) inanimate and unsen- 
tient substance. The one is the object of fruition, being tliat 
which is to be enjoyed {bhogija) by the soul; the other is the 
enjoyer [bhoktd) or agent in fruition, soul itself. 

This second comprehensive predicament admits a si.ic-fold 
subdivision; and the entire number of categories {paddrtha), as 
distinguished with reference to the ultimate great object of the 
soul’s deliverance, is consequently seven.® 

' [Mr. A. C. Burnell has shown jn the htdiaa Atitiquarij, vol. i. p. 310, that 
the Nirgranthas., who according to Ilioueii-tlisanj)^ formed tlio chief sect in South 
India in the seventh century, were Jaina.s.] 

2 Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 416. 

2 Ibid. p. 433. ^ Riniuiuija on Br. Siiir, 

t S'ankara and other commentators on B)\ Sntr.y and aniiotutors on their gloss. 
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I. Jii'ci or soul, as before mentioned, comprising three de¬ 

scriptions : 1st, nitya-siddha, ever perfect, or yoga-suhUia, [382] 
perfect by profound abstraction; for instance, or Jinas, 

the deified saints of tlie sect: 2nd, mukta or muIdatnuU a soul 
which is free or liberated; its deliverance having been accom¬ 
plished through the stn’et observance of the precepts of the 
Jinas: 3rd, baddha or buddhdtimi, a soul which is bound, being 
in any stage antecedent to deliverance ; remaining yet fettered 
by deeds or works (karma). 

II. Ajiva taken in a restricted sense. It comprehends the 
four elements, earth, water, fire, and air; and all which is fixed 
(sthdeara) as mountains, or moveable (jangama) as rivers, etc. 
In a different arrangement, to be hereafter noticed, this 
category is termed Pndyala, matter. 

III. —VII. The five remaining categories are distributed 
into two classes, that which is to be effected (sddJiya) and the 
means thereof (sddhana) : one comprising two, and the other 
three divisions. What may be effected (sddhya) is either 
liberation or confinement: both of which will be noticed further 
on. The three efficient means {■mikana} are as follow: 

III. A'srava is that which directs tlie embodied spirit (dsra- 
myaii jiiiruskam) toward.s external objects. It is the occupation 
or employment (vritti or prarritli) of tlie senses or organs on 
sensible objects. Through the means of the senses it affects 
the embodied spirit with the sentiment of taction, colour, 
smell, and taste. 

Or it is the association or connexion of body with right and 
wrong deeds. It comprises all the karmas; for they {dsrava- 
yanti) pervade, influence, and attend the doer, following him 
or attaching to him. 

It is a misdirection [mithyd-iiraipUti) of the organs: for it 
is vain, as cause of disappointment, rendering the organs of 
sense and sensible objects subservient to fruition. 

17. Samvara is that which stops [samvrinoti) the course of 
the foregoing; or closes up the door or passage of it; [383] 
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and consists in self-command, or restraint of organs internal 
and external: embracing all means of self-control, and subjec¬ 
tion of tlie senses, calming and subduing them. 

It is the right direction {samyak-pravritti) of the organs. 

V. Nirjara is that which utterly and entirely wears 
and antiquates (Jarayati) all sin previously incurred, and 
the whole effect of works or deeds {karma). It consists 
chiefly in mortification (iapas): such as fasts, rigorous silence, 
standing upon heated stones, plucking out the hair by the 
roots, etc. 

This is discriminated from the two preceding, as neither 
misdirection nor right direction, but non-direction {apravritti) 
of the organs towards sensible objects. 

VI. Baddha ^ is that which binds {hadhndti) the embodied 
spirit. It is confinement and connexion, or association, of the 
soul with deeds. It consists in a succession of births and 
deaths as the result of works (karmaii). 

VII. Moksha is liberation; or deliverance of the soul from 
the fetters of works. It is tlie state of a soul in which know¬ 
ledge and other requisites are developed. 

Ilelieved from the bondage of deeds tlu’ough means taught 
by holy ordinances, it takes efl’cet on the soul by the grace of 
the ever-perfect Arhat or Jina. 

Or liberation is continual ascent. The soul has a buoyancy 
or natural tendency upwards, but is kept down by corporeal 
trammels. When freed from them, it rises to the reiriou of tlie 
liberated. 

Long immersed in corporeal restraint, but released from it > 
as a bird let loose from a cage, plunging into water to wash off 
the dirt with which it was .stained, and drying its pinions in 
the sunshine, soars aloft; so does the soul, released from long 
confinement, soar high, never to return. 

Liberation then is the condition of a soul clear of all impedi¬ 
ments. 


[^liandha ?] 
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[384] It is attained by right knowledge, doctrine, and 
observances: and is a result of the unrestrained operation of 
the soul’s natural tendency, when passions and every other 
obstacle are removed. 

Works or deeds (for so the term karman signifies, though 
several among those enumerated be neither acts nor the effect 
of action) are reckoned eight; and are distributed into two 
classes, comprising four each; the first ghdtin, mischievous, 
and a.mdliu, impure, as marring deliverance: the second 
aghdtin, harmless, or sdd/iu, pure, as opposing no obstacle to 
liberation. 

I. In the first set is : 

1st. Judna-mraniga} the erroneous notion that knowledge 
is ineffectual; that liberation does not result from a perfect 
acquaintance with true principles; and that such science does 
not produce final deliverance. 

2nd. Darmna-varaniya^ the error of believing that deliver¬ 
ance is not attainable by study of the doctrine of the Arhats 
or Jinas. 

3rd. Mohaniga, doubt and hesitation as to particular selec¬ 
tion among the many irresistible and infallible ways taught by 
the 2’irthankarns or Jinas. 

4th. Antardya, interference, or obstruction offered to those 
engaged in seeking deliverance, and consequent prevention of 
their accomplishment of it. 

II. The second contains :— 

1st. Vedaniya, individual consciousness: reflection that “ I 
“ am capable of attaining deliverance.” 

2nd. Ndmika, individual consciousness of an appellation : 
reflection that “ I bear this name.” 

3rd. Ootrika, consciousness of race or lineage; reflection 
that “ I am descendant of a certain disciple of Jina, native of 
“ a certain province.” 

4tli. A'yushka, association or connexion with the body [385] 

' [Probably we should read jndnmaranhja and daraanivaranitja.'} 
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or person: that, (as the etymology of the term denotes), which 
proclaims (kdi/ate) age (di/ush), or duration of life. 

Otherwise interpreted, the four karmas of this second set, 
taken in the inverse order, that is, beginning with di/ushka, 
import procreation, and subsequent progress in the formation 
of the person or body wherein deliverance is attainable by the 
soul which animates it; for it is b}' connexion with white or 
immaculate matter that final liberation can be accomplished. 
I shall not dwell on the particular explanation respectively of 
these four karmas, taken in this sense. 

Another arrangement, which likewise has special reference 
to final deliverance, is taught in a five-fold distribution of the 
predicaments or categories (astikdi/a). The word here referred 
to is explained as signifying a substance commonly occurring; 
or a term of general import; or (conformably with its ety¬ 
mology), that of which it is said (kdyate) that “ it is ” (asti ): 
in other words, that of which existence is predicated. 

I. The first is jivdstikdija: the predicament, life or soul. 
It is, as before noticed, either bound, liberated, or ever-perfect. 

II. Pudgaldstikdtja: the predicament, matter: compre¬ 
hending all bodies composed of atoms. It is sixfold, comprising 
the four elements, and all sensible objects, fixed or moveable. 
It is the same with the ajiva or second of the seven categories 
enumerated in an arrangement before noticed. 

III. Bharmdstikdya: the predicament, virtue; inferrible 
from a right direction of the organs. Pharma is explained as 
a substance or thing [dravya) from which may be concluded, as 
its effect, the soul’s ascent to the region above. 

[386] IV. Adharmdstikdya: the predicament, vice : or the 
reverse of the forea-oinj]:. Adharma is that which causes the 
soul to continue embarrassed with body, notwithstanding its 
capacity for ascent and natural tendency to soar. • 

V. A'kdsdstikdya : the predicament, dkdsa, of which there 
are two, Lokdkdsa and Alokdkdsa. 

1. Lokdkdsa is the abode of the bound: a worldly region. 
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consisting of divers tiers, one above the other, wherein dwell 
successive orders of beings unliberated, 

2. Alokdkdsa is the abode of the liberated, above all worlds 
(lokas) or mundane beings. Here dkdsa implies that, whence 
there is no return. 

The Jaina gymnosophists arc also cited ^ for an arrange¬ 
ment which enumerates six substances (dravi/a) as constituting 
the world: viz .— 

1. Jiva, the soul. 

2. Dharma, virtue; a particular substance pervading the 
world, and causing the soul’s ascent. 

3. Adharma, vice; pervading the world, and causing the 
soul’s continuance with body. 

4. Pudgala, matter; substance liaving colour, odour, savour, 
and taotility; as wind, fire, water, and earth; either atoms, or 
aggregates of atoms; individual body, collective worlds, etc. 

5. Kdla, time: a particular substance, which is practically 
treated, as past, present, and future. 

6. A'kdh, a region, one, and infinite. 

To reconcile the concurrence of opposite qualities in the 
same subject at different times, and in different substances at 
the same times, the Jamas assume seven cases deemed by them 
apposite for obviating the difficulty [hhanga-naya) : 1st. May 
be, it is; [somehow, in some measure, it so is] ; [387] 2nd. 
May be, it is not: 3rd. May be, it is, and it is not [succes¬ 
sively]; 4th. May be, it is not predicable; [opposite qualities 
co-existing]: 5th. The first and fourth of these taken together: 
may be it is, and yet not predicable: 6th. The second and 
fourth combined: may be it is not, and not predicable: 7th. 
The third (or the first and second) and the fourth, united : 
may be it is and it is not, and not predicable. 

.This notion is selected for confutation by the Veddntins, to 
show the futility of the Jaina doctrine. ‘ It is,’ they observe, 
‘ doubt or surmise, not certainty nor knowledge. Opposite 
* Eiim^inuja on the Br. Sutr. 
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‘qualities cannot co-exist in tlie same subject. Predicaments 
‘ are not unpreJicable: they are not to be affirmed if not 
‘affirmable: but tlicy either do exist or do not; and if they 
‘ do, the^'- are to be affirmed; to say that a thing is and is not, 
‘ is as incoherent as a madman’s talk or an idiot’s babble.’' 

Another point, selected by the Veddnfins for animadversion^ 
is the position, that the soul .and body agree in dimensions.” 
‘ In a different stage of growth of body or of transmigration 
‘ of soul, they would not be conform.able ; passing from the 
‘ human condition to that of an ant or of an elephant, the 
‘ soul would be too big or too little for the new body .animated 
‘ by it. If it be augmented or diminished by accession or 
‘ secession of parts, to suit eitlier the change of person or cor- 
‘ poreal growth between infancy and puberty, then it is 
‘ variable, and, of course, is not perpetual. If its dimensions 
‘ be such as it ultimately retains, when released from body, 
‘ then it has been uniformly such in its original and inter- 
‘ mediate associations with corporeal frames. If it yet be of a 
‘ finite magnitude, it is not ubiquitary and eternal.’ 

[388] The doctrine of atoms, which the Jainas have in 
common with the Bauddhas and the Vaiseshikas (followers of 
Kandda) is controverted by the Veduntins? The train of 
reasoning is to the following effect: ‘ Inherent quiilities of the 
‘ cause,’ the Vaimhikas and the rest argue, ‘ give origin to the 
‘ like qualities in the effect, as white yarn makes white cloth: 

‘ were a thinking being the world’s c.ause, it would be endued 
‘ with thought.’ The answer is, that according to Kanada 
himself, substances great and long result from atoms minute 
and short: like qualities then are not always found in the 
cause and in the effect. 

‘ The whole world, with its mountains, seas, etc , consists 
‘ of substances composed of parts disposed to union: as cltith 
‘ is wove of a multitude of threads. The utmost sub-division 

> S'ank. on Br. Sitlr. 2. 2. ^ 6. (S. 33.) ’ III. S, 34-30. 

3 Br. Siiir. 2. 2. § 2. and § 3. (S. H~17.) 
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‘ of compound substances, pnrsued to the last degree, arrives 
‘ at the atom, which is eternal, being simple : and such atoms, 

‘ which are the elements, earth, water, fire, and air, become 
‘ the world’s cause, according to Kanada : for there can be no 
‘ effect without a cause. When they are actually and univer- 
‘ sally separated, dissolution of the world has taken place. At 
‘ its renovation, atoms concur by an unseen virtue, which 
‘ occasions action ; and they form double atoms, and so on, to 
‘ constitute air; then fire ; next water; and afterwards earth ; 
‘ subsequently body witli its organs; and ultimately this whole 
‘ world. The concurrence of atoms arises from action (whether 
‘ of one or both) which must have a cause: that cause, alleged 
‘ to be an unseen virtue, cannot be insensible; for an insen- 
‘ sible cause cannot incite action: nor can it be design, for a 
‘ being capable of design is not yet existent, coming later in 
‘ the progress of creation. Either way, then, no action can 
‘ be 5 consequently no union or disunion of atoms ; and [389] 

‘ these, therefore, are not the cause of the world’s formation or 
‘ dissolution. 

‘ Eternal atoms and transitory double atoms differ utterly; 
‘and union of discordant principles cannot take place. If 
‘ aggregation be assumed as a reason of their union, still the 
‘aggregate and its integrants are utterly different; and an 
‘ intimate relation is further to be sought, as a reason for the 
‘ aggregation. Even this assumption therefore fails. 

‘ Atoms must be essentially active or inactive: were they 
‘ essentially active, creation would be perpetual; if essentially 
‘ inactive, dissolution would be constant. 

‘ Eternity of causeless atoms is incompatible with properties 
‘ ascribed to them; colour, taste, smell, and tactility: for 
‘ things possessing such qualities are seen to be coarse and 
‘ tnansient. Earth, endued with those four properties, is 
‘ gross; water, possessing three, is less so; fire, having two, 
‘is still less^ and air, with one, is fine. Whether the same 
‘ be admitted or denied in respect of atoms, the argument is 
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‘ either way confuted: earthy particles, coarser tlian aerial, 
‘ would not be minute in the utmost degree; or atoms pos- 
‘ sessing but a single propertj^ would not be like their effects 
‘possessing several. 

‘ The doctrine of atoms is to be utterly rejected, having 
‘been by no venerable persons received, as the Sdnkhya doc- 
‘ trine of matter, a plastic principle, has been, in part, by 
‘ Manu and other sages.’ ^ 

Points, on which the sectaries differ from the orthodox, 
rather than those on which they conform, are the subjects of 
the present treatise. On one point of conformity, however, 
it may be right to offer a brief remark, as it is one on which 
the Jainas appear to lay particular stress. It con[390]cerns 
the transmigration of the soul, whose destiny is especially 
governed by the dying thoughts, or fancies entertained at the 
moment of dissolution.^ The Vedas,^ in like manner, teach 
that the thoughts, inclinations, and resolves of man, and such 
peculiarly as predominate in liis dying moments, determine 
the future character, and regulate the subsequent place, in 
transmigration. As was his thought in one body, such he 
becomes in another, into which he accordingly passes. 


Sect of Buddha. 

The Bauddhas or Saugatas, followers of Buddha or Su"ata 

O 

(terms of the same itnport, and corresponding to Jina or 
Arhatj, arc also called ^Itdiia-harhlia, alluding to a peculiarity 
of dress, apparently a habit of wearing the hem of the lower 
garment untucked. They are not (infrequently cited by their 
adversaries as {Ndstdkas) atheists, or rather, disowners of 
another world. 

* vSank., etc. (m Br. Siitr. 2. 2. § 3. (S. 17.) 

“ See Transact, of the Roy. Asiat. Soc., vol. i. p. 437. 

* Br. Siitr. 1. 2. 1. lUk/miK/oyi/ii-nj). iii. 14. S'aukara, in his Commentary, 
also quotes the Bhtigavad-gtiu, viii. 6.] 
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Bucldha-muni,' so he is reverently named by the opponents 
of his religious system, is the reputed author of suiras,^ con¬ 
stituting a body of doctrine termed dgama or idstra, words 
which convey a notion of authority and holiness. The 
Buddha here intended is no doubt the last, who is dis- 
tinguished by the names of Gautama and Sdkya, among 
other appellations. 

' [All nccounts agree that S’&kya-mum or Gotama, the founder of Buddhism, 
was a prince of Kapilavastu, north of Gorakhpur in Oudh. His legendary life is 
given in the Laliln-vistara, edited in Sanskrit by Bubii Rajendralhla Mitra in 
the Bibliotheca Indica, and translated from the Tibetan by Foncaiix, Paris, 1848. 
The supposed date of his death differs widely in the various Buddhist cauntrie.s; 
but the most probable date is b.c. 543 or 477 (see Miiller’s Hist. Anc. Sansk. Lit. 
p. 298). He seems to liave spent his life, like Soeratos, in oral teaching, and to 
have left no written documents behind him. In the following centuries a vast 
body of writings was compiled whieli now forms the Buddhist canon, called the 
three baskets {tripitn/ca), i.e. the siitras or discourses of Buddha, the vinttya or 
discipline, and the abhidhurma or metaphysics. Those are said to have been 
arranged by three celebrated councils. The first was held immediately after 
Buddha’s death ; but, as to the dates of the other two, tradition disagrees. That of 
the northern Buddhist.s, current in Nepal, Tibet, and China, declares that these 
canonical works were written in .Sanskrit, and fi.xes the second council ns held 110 
years after the first, in'the reign of As'oka, King of IMtaliputra, and the third as 
held more than 400 years after Buddha’s death under Kanishka (the Kauorki of 
the Indo-scythic coins). That of the southern Buddhists, current in Ceylon, 
Burmab, and .Siam, maintains that the original language was Pali, and fixes the 
second council as held 100 years after Buildha’s death, in the reign of Khlhsoka, 
and the third 235 ye.ars after Buddha, under the great As'oka (ii.c. 242 f). Wo 
have thus two separate recensions of the Buddhi.st canonical works, in Sanskrit 
and in Pali. There can be no doubt that the J’-ili represents the older recen¬ 
sion ; and hence the importance of the study of Pali for the investigation of 
primitive Buddhism. Mr. Colebrookc has only treated of Buddhism as a philo¬ 
sophy, i.e. .as represented in the third jiitdlut or abhiilJitirMa ; it diil not fall within 
bis scope to consider it as a religion, and he therefore omits all mention of its 
sublime morality. For his view of its philosophical tenets, he was necessarily 
dependent on the hostile repre.sentations of Brahnianical controversialists. We 
are hardly prepared, even at present, to give an authentic .account of the metaphy¬ 
sical ideas of Buddhism, as we c.annot trust the seeond-haud representation.s found 
in Chinese books, nor are the Sanskrit works current in Nepal (such as Lc Lotus de 
la bonne loi traii.slated by Burnouf) to be entirely followed. We must wait for 
the publication of Pali texts before we can pronounce confidently as to the actual 
nature of primitive Buddhism. It may suffice here to refer the reader for further 
details to Burnouf, Introduction, .and Lotus ile lu bonne loi ; Koeppon, Hie Religion 
des Buddha md Hire Entstehung, vol. i. 18.57: Vassilief, Le liouddhisme, Paris, 
1865; and Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, 1853.] 

2 Quotiitions from them iii the Sanskrit language occur in commentaries on 
the Etddnta .* (the Bhdmati ou Br, Suty. 2. 2. 19.) 
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Either from diversity of instruction delivered by him to 
his disciples at various times, or rather from different con¬ 
structions of the same text, more or less literal, and varying 
with the degree of sagacity of the disciple’, have arisen no less 
than four sects among the followers of Buddha.^ Com-[391] 
mentators of the Vedanta^ giving an account of this schism of 
the Bauddhas, do not agree in applying the scale of intellect 
to these divisions of the entire sect, some attributing to acute¬ 
ness or superior intelligence, that which others ascribe to 
simplicity or inferior understanding. 

Without regarding, therefore, that scale, the distinguishing 
tenets of each branch of the sect may be thus stated. Some 
maintain tliat all is void (sarra sinii/n), following, as it seems, 
a literal interpretation of Buddha’.s siifras. To these the desig¬ 
nation of Mudhijarnika is assigned by several of the commen¬ 
tators of the Vedanta; and in the marginal notes of one 
commentary, they are identiiied with the Chdrrdhas: but that 
is an error. 

Other disciples of Buddha except internal sensation or 
intelligence {vijndna) and acknowledge all else to bo void. 
They maintain the eternal existence of conscious sense alone. 
These are called Yo/jdchdrus. 

Others, again, affirm the actual existence of external objects, 
no loss than of internal sensations: considering external as 
perceived by .senses ; and internal as inferred by rca.soning. 

Some of them recognize the immediate perception of exterior 
objects. Others contend for a mediate apprehen.sion of them, 
through images, or resembling forms, presented to the intellect: 
objects they insist are inferred, but not actuallj'^ perceived. 
Hence two branches of the sect of Buddha : one denoininated 
Sautrdntika; the other Vaib/idiiliika.- 

' [For these four schools, cf. Yassilicf, Le Jluiidd/iisme, pp. 2G2-335.] • 

’ [Madliuvn, in hi.s .iccount of the Bnudilhn-ihii-sumi, gives the tenets of these 
four schools separately; but us he puts their views in the form of a very abstruse 
discussion, I have not thought it worth while to translate it, particularly as his 
arguments arc probably not derived from actual Buddhist books, but are merely 
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As these, however, have many tenets in common, they may 
be conveniently considered together j and are so treated of by 
the scholiasts of Vyasa’s Brahma-sutras'. understanding one 
adhikarana (the 4th of the 2nd chapter in the 2nd lecture) to 
be directed against these two sects of Buddhists; and the next 
following one (2. 2. 5.) to be addressed [392] to the Yogd- 
chdras; serving, however, likewise for the confutation of the 
advocates of an universal void.^ 

The Sautrdntika and Vaibhdshika sects, admittiu" then 
external ihdhya) and internal {ahhymitara) objects, dis¬ 
tinguish, under the first head, elements [hhuta) and that which 
appertains thereto (bhautika), namely, organs and sensible 
qualities ; and under the second head, intelligence (chitta), and 
that which unto it belongs {chaitta). 

The elements (bhdta or mahdhhuta), which they reckon four, 
not acknowledging a fifth, consist of atoms. The Bniiddhas do 
not, with the followers of Kanada, afBrm double atoms, triple, 
quadruple, etc. as the early gradations of composition; but 
maintain indefinite atomic aggregation, deeming compound 
substances to be conjoint primary atoms. 

Earth, they say, has the nature or peculiar character of 
hardness; water, that of fluidity ; fire, that of heat; and air, 
that of mobility. Terrene atoms are hard; aqueous, liquid; 
igneous, hot; aerial, mobile. Aggregates of these atoms par¬ 
take of those distinct characters. One authoritv, however, 
states, that they attribute to terrene atoms the characters of 

reproductions of old Brahraanical misrepresentations. Buddhist quotations do 
occasionally occur, but, as the Kusumdiijali is quoted, p. 9, Jliidhava has probably 
derived all his knowledge from the discussions in Brahmanical works.] 

' This schism among the Bniiddhas, splitting into four sects, is anterior to the 
age of S'aukara-hclitirya, who exirrcssly notices all the four. It had commenced 
before the composition of the Brahma-sutras, and consequently before the days of 
S’abara-swhmi and Kum&rila-bhatta; since two, at the least, of tliose sectsj are 
separately C(}nfuted. All of them appeitr to have been indiscriminately persecuted, 
when the Bnuddhas of every denomination were e.xpelled from Hindusthau and 
the peninsula. AVhether the same sects yet subsist among the Bnuddhas of 
Ceylon, Thibet, and the trans-gangetic ludia, and in China, deserves inquiry. 
[Of. Vassilief, 
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colour, savour, odour, and tactility; to aqueous, colour, savour, 
and tactility ; to igneous, both colour and tactility; to aerial, 
tactility only.' 

[393] The Bauddhas do not recognize a fifth element, dkdsa, 
nor any substance so designated; nor soul {jii'a or utman') 
distinct from intelligence {chiU<i)\ nor any thing irreducible to 
the four cate 2 orie.s above mentioned. 

Bodies, which are objects of sense, are aggregates of atoms, 
being composed of earth and other elements. Intelligence, 
dwelling within body, and possessing individual consciousness, 
apprehends objects, and subsists as self; and, in that view 
only, is {dtman) self or soul. 

Tilings appertaining to the elements {hlidutika), the second 
of the predicaments, are organs of sense, together with their 
objects, as rivers, mountains, etc. They are composed of atoms. 
This world, every thing which is tliercin, all which consists of 
component parts, must be atomical aggregations. They are 
external; and are perceived by means of organs, the eye, the 
ear, etc., which likewise are atomical conjuncts. 

Images or represefitations of exterior objects are produced; 
and by perception of such images or representations, objects 
are apprehended. Such is the doctrine of the Sautrdntikas 
upon this point. But the Vaib/id-skikas acknowledge the 
direct perception of exterior objects. Both tliink, that objects 
cease to exist when no longer perceived: they have but a brief 
duration, like a flash of lightning, lasting no longer than the 
perception of them. Their identity, then, is but momentary: 
the atoms or component part.s are .sc.attered; and the aggrega¬ 
tion or concourse was but instantaneous. 

Hence these Buddhists are by their adversaries, the or- 
thodo.x Hindus, designated as Buniti- or Sarra-vaindsikas, 
‘ arguing total perishableiiess ; ’ wliile the followers of Kanada. 
who acknowledge some of their categories to be eternal and 
invariable, and reckon only others transitory and changeable, 
’ Rimanuja ou Hr. SUlr. 
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and who insist that identity ceases with [394] any variation 
in the composition of a body, and that a corporeal frame, 
receivins: nutriment and discharjrins: excretions, undergoes con- 
tinual change, and consequent early loss of identity, are, for 
that particular opinion, called Ardhq-minusikas, ‘ arguing half¬ 
perishableness.’ 

The second head of the arrangement before mentioned, 
comprising internal objects, viz. intelligence, and that which to 
it appertains, is again distributed into five shandhas,'- as 
follow;— 

1st. liupa-skandlia; comprehending organs of sense and 
their objects considered in relation to the person, or the sen¬ 
sitive and intelligent faculty which is occupied with them. 
Colours and other sensible qualities and things are external; 
and, as such, are classed under the .second division of the first 
head {hhautikn), appurtenance of elements: but, as objects of 
sensation and knowdedge, they are deemed internal, and there¬ 
fore recur under the present head. 

2nd. Vijndna-skandha comsists in intelligence {chitta), which 
is the same with self {dtnian) and (cijndim) knowledge. It is 
consciousness of sensation, or continuous course and flow of 
cognition and sentiment. There is not any other agent, nor 

' [The five sknndhas (in Pili kUaiidhus) are ‘ tUc elements or .attributes of 
being.’ “ Tliey einbv.'icc alt the essential properties of every sentient being : some 
beings possess them less completely than others, and the inhabitants of the four 
Arupabrahinalokas do not possess the tirst kh.andha at all. When a man dies the 
khandh.as of which he is constituted perish, hut by the force of his Kanima (merits) 
a new set of khandhas instantly starts into existence, .and a new being appears in 
another world, who, though possessing dilferent khandhas and a ditferunt form, is 
in reality identical with the man just passed away, because his Kainma is the 
same. Kamma then is the link that preserves the identity of a being through 
all the countless changes which it undergoes in its progress through Samsara.” 
—Childers, Pali Jjict. p. 198. 

Thus, according to the stricter schools of Buddhist philosophy, especially as 
represented in Ceylon, there is no such thing as soul apart from tlic five skandhas ; 
th%soul is simply their aggregation; and consequently there cannot properly be 
said to be any transmigration in Buddhism. (Cf. S'it upala-badha, ii. 28.) The 
doctrine of the Northern Buddhists is not so clear, cf. Burnout’, Introd. pp. 511, 
512. For the Chinese view of the skandhas, see Julien, Si yu ki, i. 385, 
note.] 
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being which acts and eujoy.s; nor is there an eternal soul: but 
merely succession of thought, attended with individual con¬ 
sciousness abiding witliiu body. 

3rd. Vedand-skaivUia comprises pleasure, pain, or the 
absence of either, and other sentiments excited in the mind by 
pleasing or displeasing objects. 

4th. SanJiid-skaiuUia intends the knowledge or belief arising 
from names or words: as ox, horse, etc.; or from indications 
or signs, as a house denoted by a flag, and a man by his staff. 

5tli. Saml;(u a->ikaitdha includes passions; as desire, hatred, 
fear, joy, sorrow, etc., together witli illusion, virtue, [395] 
vice, and every other mo<lilieation of tlie fancy or imagination. 
All sentiments are momentary. 

The second of these Jive d-and/ias is the same with the first 
division of the second goner,al head, chitta, or intelligence. 
The rest are comprehended under the second head, chaittika, 
appurtenance of intellect; and under the larger designation of 
ddhydtmika, belonging to (dIman) self. The latter term, in its 
most extensive sense, includc.s all the five skaiidha>s, or branches, 
moral and personal. 

The seeming but unreal course of events, or worldly suc¬ 
cession, extern.al and mcnt.al, or physic<al and moral, is 
described as <a concatenation of cause.s and effects in a 
continual round. 

Concerning the relation of cau.se and effect, it is to be 
premised that proximate cau.se (/ictii) and concurrent occasion 
{pmti/aya) are distingui.shcd: and the distinction is thu.s illus¬ 
trated in respect of both classes, extern.al and personal. 

From seed comes a germ ; from this a branch ; then a culm 
or stem; whence a leafy gem ; out of which a bud ; from which 
a blossom ; and thence, finally, fruit. Where one is, the other 
ensues. Yet the seed is not conscious of producing the germ ; 
nor is this aware of coming from seed : and hence is inferred 
production without a thinking cause, and without a ruling 
providence. 
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Again, earth furnishes solidity to the seed, and coherence 
to the germ; water moistens tlie grain; fire warms and 
matures it; air or wind supplies impulse to vegetation ; ether 
expands the seed ; ^ and season transmutes it. By concurrence 
of all these, seed vegetates, and a sprout grows. Yet earth and 
the rest of these concurrent occasions are [396] unconscious ; 
and so aro the seed, germ, and the rest of the effects. 

Likewise, in the moral world, wliere ignorance or error is, 
there is passion ; where error is not, neither is passion there. 
But they are unconscious of mutual relation. 

Again, earth furnishes solidity to the bodily frame; water 
affords to it moisture; fire supplies heat; wind causes inspira¬ 
tion and respiration; ether occasions cavitiessentiment gives 
corporeal impulse and mental incitement. Then follows error, 
passion, etc. 

Ignorance {avidija) or error, is the mistake of supposing 
that to be durable, wliich is but momentary. Thence comes 
passion (nanskdra), comprising desire, aversion, delusion, etc. 
From these, concurring in tlie embryo with paternal seed and 
uterine blood, arises sentiment {vijndna) or incipient con¬ 
sciousness. From concurrence of this with parental seed and 
blood, comes the rudiment of body; its flesh and blood; its 
name {ndnian) and shape [rupd). Thence the {shad-dyatana), 
sites of six organs, or seats of the senses, consisting of senti¬ 
ment, elements (earth, etc.), name and shape (or body), in 
relation to him whose organs they are. From coincidence 
and conjunction of organs with name and shape (that is, with 
body) there is feeling {sparsa) or experience of heat or cold, 
etc., felt by the embryo or embodied being. Thence is sensa¬ 
tion (mkind) of pain, ple.asure, etc. Follows thirst {(rishnd) 
or longing for renewal of pleasurable feeling and desire to shun 
th^t which is painful. Hence is {iipdddiia) effort, or exertion 
of body or speech. From this is {bhacn) condition of {dharma) 

' So the commentaries on S'ankara (the Bhdmatiy Ahharana^ and Frabhd). 
But the tit'th element is not acknowledged by the Bauddhaa, 
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merit, or {adliarma) demerit. Thence comes birtli (jdti) or 
aggregation of the five branches (skandhm)} The maturity 
of those [397] five branches is {jard) decay. Their dissolu¬ 
tion is (tmrana) death. Regret of a dying person is {soka) 
grief. Wailing is {paridevanu) lamentation. Experience of 
that which is disagreeable is (dithk/ia) pain or bodily suffranco. 
But mental pain is [daiirmanmija) discomposure of mind. 
Upon death ensues departure to another World. That is 
followed by return to this world. And the course of error, 
with its train of consequences, recommences.* 

Besides these matters, which have a real existence but 
momentary duration, the Bauddhm distinguish under the 
category and name of (nirupa^) unreal, false, or non-existent, 
three topics: 1st, wilful and observable destruction (praiiscin- 
khyd-nirodhd) of an existing thing, as the breaking of a jar 
by a stroke of a mallet; 2nd, unobserved nullity or annihi¬ 
lation (apratisankltyd-nirodha ); and Srd, vacancy or space 
{dkdka) unencornpassed and unshielded, or the imaginary 
etherial element. 

The whole of this doctrine is formally refuted by the 
Veddntins. ‘ The entire aggregate, referred to two sources, 
‘ external and internal, cannot be; nor the world’s course 
‘dependent thereon; for the members of it are insensible; and 
‘its very existence is made to depend on the flash of thought; 
‘ yet no other thinking permanent being is acknowledged, ac- 
‘ cumulating that aggregate, directing it, or enjoying; nor 
‘ is there an inducement to activity without a purpose, and 
‘ merely momentary. 

^ One commentary of the VcdunUi {rh. the Aydinrann), explains hhava as 
corporeal birth; and jdti genus, kind. Other differences among the Veddntin 
writers, on various minor points of the Buddhist doctrine, are passed over to 
avoid tediousness. 

2 Sank., V^ch., etc. on Br. Sutr. 2. 2. (S. 19.) [This explanation of the twelve 
nidiinas^ or ‘causes of existence,’ is taken from Govimihnanda’s gloss; cf, Lalita- 
vidtnra, 442-447, Foncaiix, tran.sl. pp. 3IU-336; llurnouf, Introd.\\'^. 485- 
olO; Koeppen, i. pp. 609-G13. Mr. Childers has kindly furnished me with a 
note on the )nd(uuts, as understood by the Southern Buddhists. See Appendix B,, 
pp. 453-455 of this volume.] ^ [Xi) updhhpa?'} 
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‘ Nor is the alleged concatenation of events admissible; fur 
‘ there is no reason of it. Their existence depends on that 
‘of the aggregate of which they are alleged to be severally 
‘ causes. The objections to the notion of eternal atoms with 
‘ beings to enjoy, are yet more forcible against [398] mo- 
‘ mentary atoms with none to enjoy. The various matters 
‘ enumerated as successive cause.s, do not account for the sum of 
‘ sen.sible objects. Nor can they, being but momentary, be 
‘ the causes of effects: for the moment of the one’s duration 
‘ has ceased, before that of the other’s existence commences. 
‘ Being then a non-entity, it can be no cau.so. Nor does one 
‘ last till the other begins, for then they would be contem- 
‘ poraneous. 

‘ The etherial element (dldsa) is not a non-entity: for its 
‘existence i.s inferrible from sound. 

‘ Nor is self or soul momentary: memory and recollection 
‘ prove it: and there is no doubt nor error herein; for the 
‘ individual is conscious that he is the same who to-day re- 
‘ members what he yesterday .saw. 

‘ Nor can entity bo an effect of non-entity. If the one 
‘ might come of the other, then mi<cht an effect accrue to a 
‘ stranger without effort on his part: a liusbandman would 
‘ have a crop of corn without tilling and sowing; a potter 
‘ would have a jar without moulding the clay; a w'eaver would 
‘ have cloth without weaving the yarn : nor would any one 
‘strive for heavenly bliss or eternal deliverance.’^ 

To confute another branch of the sect of Buddha, the 
Veddiitins argue, that ‘the untruth or non-existence of ex- 
‘ ternal objects is an untenable position; for there is perception 
‘ or apprehension of them : for instance, a stock, a wall, a jar, 
‘a cloth; and that, 'which actually'is apprehended, cannot be 
‘ unexistent. Nor does the existence of objects cease when 
‘ the apprehension does so. Nor is it like a dream, a juggle, 
‘ or an illusion ; for the condition of dreaming and waking is 
‘ S'auk. and other Com. on J3r. Sitr. 2. 2. J 4. (S. 18-27.) 
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‘ quite different. When awake a pereon is aware of the illusory 
‘ nature of tlie dream whicli he recollects. 

‘Nor have thoughts or fancies an independent existence: 

‘ [399] for they are founded on external and sensible objects, 
‘ the which, if unapprehended, imply that thoughts must be so 
‘too. These are momentary: and the same objections apply 
‘ to a world consisting of momentary thoughts, as to one of 
‘ instantaneous objects. 

‘ The whole doctrine, when tried and sifted, crumbles like 
‘a well sunk in loose sand. The opinions advanced in it are 
‘contradictory and incompatible: tliey arc severally untenable 
‘and incongruous, lly teaching them to his disciples, Buddha 
‘ has manifested either hi.s own absurdity and incolierence, or 
‘his rooted enmity to mankind, whom lie .sought to delude.’’ 

A few observations on the analogy of the doctrine, above 
explained, to the Grecian philosophy, may not be here out of 
place. 

It has been already remarked, in former essays, that the 
Sauddhas, like the Vaticsliiknii, admit but two sources of know- 
ledge (p. 329 of tliis volume). Such likewise appears to have 
been the opinion of the more ancient (.Ireek pliilosophors ; 
especially tlio Pytliagoroans: and accordingly Ocellus, in the 
beginning of his treatise on the uuiver.se, declares that he has 
written such things, concerning the nature of the universe, as 
he learned from nature itself by manifest signs, and conjectured 
as probable, by thought througli reasoning; thereby intimat¬ 
ing, as is remarked by his annotator, that the means of know¬ 
ledge are two.- 

Concerning tlie atomic doctrine, maintained not only^ by the 
VaikshiJias, or followers of Kaiuida, surnamed Kasyapa,^ but 

’ Com. on Br. Suf)\ 2. 2. § 5. (S. 2S SI.) 

Opiisc. mytholoff. jiliys. ct otli. p. oOo. 

^ A rtmutrk may bo here mado, whicli was omitted in its proper place (P8rt 2 of 
this essay), that the tollowers of the atomic sect are sometimes coiitumeliously 
dosiguati d by their ortboJoA opponents, as Kuniihhuj * or Kiiunbhuksha, in allusion 
to the founder's name, luina si«uihos a crow; and the import of Kdna-bhuj, 
* S'HJik, on Br. Sitlr. 2. a. { 12. iS. lb.) 
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by the sect of Buddha, and likewise by [400] several others as 
well heterodox as orthodox, no person needs to be told, that a 
similar doctrine was maintained by many among the ancient 
Greek philosophers; and in particular by Leucippus (if not 
previously by Moschus), and after him by Democritus; and like¬ 
wise by Empedocles, who was of the Pythagorean school. 
They disagreed, as the Indian philosophers likewise do, respect¬ 
ing the number of elements or different kinds of atoms. 
Empedocles admitted five, developed in the following order: 
ether, fire, earth, water, and air. Here we have the five 
elements {IJiiita) of the Hindus, including dl^dsa. The great 
multitude of philosophers, however, restricted the number of 
elements to four; in which respect they agree with the Jainas. 
Bauddhas, Chdn'dkas and some other sectaries, who reject the 
fifth element affirmed by the Hindus in general, and especially 
by the orthodox. 

In published accounts of the religious opinions of Batiddhaft 
and Jainas, derived principally from oral information, doubts 
have been expressed as to the sense attached by them to the 
terras which they use to signify the happy state at which 
the perfect saints arrive. It has been questioned whether 
annihilation, or what other condition short of such ab¬ 
solute extinction, is meant to be described. 

Both these sects, like most others of Indian origin, propose, 
for the grand object to which man should aspire, the attain¬ 
ment of a final happy state, from which there is no return. 

[401] All concur in assigning to its attainment the same 
term, mukti or moksha, with some shades of difference in the 
interpretation of the word : as emancipation, deliverance from 
evil, liberation from worldly bonds, relief from further trans¬ 
migration, etc. 

synoriVnious with Kcindd^ is crow-eater {kdna-ad). The original name, however, 
is derivable from kana^ little (ivith adj to eat, or aW, to receive), implying ab¬ 
stemiousness or disinterestedness of the person bearing the name. Conformably 
with the fu st of those derivations, Kanada himself is sometimes called Kanahhakiha 
or KunabhitJ. 
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Many other terms are in nso, as .synonymous with it; and 
so employed by all or nearly all of these sects ; to express a 
state of final release from the world; such as amrita, immor¬ 
tality ; apavarga, conelii.sion, completion, or abandonment; 
sreyas, excellence ; nih-sreijasa, assured excellence, perfection; 
kaimJija, singleness; nih-mrana, exit, departure. But the 
term which the BauMhns, as well as Jainns, more particularly 
affect, and which however is also \ised by the rest, is mn'dna, 
profound calm. In its ordinary acceptation, as an adjective, it 
signifies extinct, as a fire which is gone out; set, as a lumi¬ 
nary which has gone down; defunct, as a saint who has passed 
away : its etymology is from vu, to blow as wind, with the 
preposition nir used in a negative sense: it means calm and 
unruffled. The notion which is attached to the word, in 
the acceptation now under consideration, is that of perfect 
apathy. It is a condition of uninixed tranquil happiness 
or ecstacy (dnanda). Other terms (as aukha, mohci, etc.) 
distinguish dilferent gradations of pleasure, joy, and delight. 
But a happy state of imperturbable apathy is the ulti¬ 
mate bliss {unandci) to which the Indian aspires; in this 
the Jaina, as well as the Bmddha, concurs with the orthodox 
Veddntin. 

Perpetu.al uninterrupted apathy can hardly be said to differ 
from eternal .sleep. The notion of it a.s of a happy condition 
seems to be derived from the experience of ecstacies, or from 
that of profound .sleep, from which a person awakes refreshed. 
The pleasant feeling is referred back to the period of actual 
repose. Accordingly, as I had occasion to show in a preceding 
essay, the Vedanta considers the [402] individual soul to be 
temporarily, during the period of profound .sleep, in the like 
condition of reunion with the Supreme, which it permanently 
arrives at on its final emancipation from body. * 

This doctrine is not that of the Jaiiias nor Baiiddhas. But 
neither do they consider the endless repose allotted to their 
perfect saints as attended with a discontinuance of individu- 
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ality. It is not annihilation, but unceasing apathy, wliicli 
they understand to be the extinction (^nirvana) of their saints ; 
and which tliey esteem to be supreme felicity, worthy to be 
sought by practice of mortillcation, as well as by acquisition 
of knowledge.’ 


CharvAkas and Lokayatik.as. 

In my first es,say on the Philosophy of the Hindus (p. 240 
of this volume) it was stated, upon the authority of a scholiast 
of the Sau/i/D/rt, that Chdrvaka," whose name is familiar as 
designating a heretical sect called after him, has exhibited the 
doctrine of the Jainas. In a marginal note to a scholiast of 

‘ [For foVi’d'/cj and its Biiddliistineaning.see Buriiouf, Inti-oi. pp. 521, 580-504 ; 
Prof. Muller's Lecture on liudilliist Nihilism (1860); and Mr. J. D’Alwis, Buddhist 
Nirvtina (1871). Great difference of opinion has long existed .among European 
scholars as to the real nature of Nirvana; but I think Mr. Childers has cleared up 
most of the difficulties in his tivticlc on KihlHinam in his Pfili Dictionary. “Nirviina 
is applied to two ditforeut things: first, that unnihilation of being which is the 
goal of Buddliism ; and, secondly, the state of blissful sanctification called ariiAatta 
or arh.atship, which terminates in annihilation.” Thus annihilatittn (as already in¬ 
dicated by the etymology) is the only ultimate meaning; all e.vistcnce is alwolutely 
an evil to the Buddhist, and consc(jucntly its .absolute extinction is the only 
summum bonuni. But although this may have been the true teaching of Buddhism 
from the first, it does not follow that it was universally accepted or understood, 
especially as the doctrine spread beyond the limits of India and Ceylon. 

Goldstuckcr {Pilnihi, p. 22G) w’ell distinguishes the Brahinanical mohsha from 
the Buddhist tiirvdna. “ The Brahmanic Hindu.s hope that their soul will ulti¬ 
mately become united with the uuivei-sal spirit; which, in the language of the 
Upanhsh.ads, is the neuter Brahman; and, in that of the sects, the supreme deity, 
who takes the place of this philosophical and impersonal god. And however 
indefinite this god Brahman may be, it is nevertheless, to the mind of the Brah¬ 
manic Hindu, an entity. The final s,aIvation of a Buddhist is entire non-entity. 
The various cxpres.sions for eternal bliss in the Brahmanic creed, like upuvayya, 
mokstm, muhli, nihinyasa, all me,an either‘liberation from this earthly career ’ 
or ‘ the absolute good ’; they therefore imply a condition of hope. The absolute 
end of a Buddhist is without hope ; it is nirvana or extinction.”] 

[Charvaka is mentioned in the Muhdbhdrata as a rakshasa who endeavoured, 
hy a false report of Bhima’.s death, to ruin the I’anduvas in the moment of their 
final triumph. The founding of the sect, however, is generally ascribed to Vrihas- 
pati, who promulgated these doctrines to overthrow the power of the sons of 
Raji, see Mntsya-pnr. and Vishnu-par. Of. Dr. Muir's paper, Jourii. K.A.S. 
vol. xix., and also Journ. B.A.S. for 1862, pp. 371-390.] 
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the Brahnia-sutras, one of the four brmiches of the sect of 
Buddha (the Mddhyumika') is identified with the Chdri'dkns. 
This I take to be clearly erroneous; and upon comparison of 
the tenets of the Jainas and Chdrrdkns, as alleged by the 
commentators of the Veddnia in course of controversy, the 
other position likewise appears to be not correct. 

For want of an opportunity of consulting an original treatise 
on this branch of philosophy, or any connected summary 
furnished even by an adversary of opinions professed by the 
Chdu'vdkas, no sufficient account can bo yet given of their 
peculiar doctrine, furtlier tlian that it is undisguised material¬ 
ism. A few of tlioir leading opinions, liowever, are to be 
collected from tlie incidental notice of them by opponents. 

[403] A notorious tenet of the sect, restricting to percep¬ 
tion only tlie means of proof and sources of knowledge, has 
been more than once adverted to (pp. 253 and 329 of this 
volume). Further research enables me to enlarge the cata¬ 
logue of means of knowledge admitted by others, with the 
addition of probability {mmhJtatl) and tradition {nitiliya) sepa¬ 
rately reckoned by mythologists {Paiirdnikan) among those 
means.* Tlie latter is liowever comprcliendcd under the head 
of {sdhdfi) oral communication. In regard to probability or 
possibility (for the term m.ay be taken in this lower meaning) 
as a ground or source of notions, it must be confessed, that in 
the text of the niytliologists (their Pio-dnas) a very ample use 
ia made of the latitude; and what by supposition might have 
been and may be, is put in tlie place of what has been and is 
to be. 

The C/idi'vdkas recognize four (not five) elements, viz. earth, 
water, fire, and wind (or air); and acknowledge no other 
principles 

The most important and characteristic tenet of this sect con¬ 
cerns the soul, which they deny to be other than body.^ This 

1 Padiirtha-d’pikd [cf. .‘i29]. “ Vdrhaspatya-fiutraf cited by Bliaskara. 

3 S'auliara on Br. iOitr. 2. 2. 2. and 3. 3. .53. 
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doctrine is cited for refutation in Vyasa’s siitras, as the opinion 
of “some;” and his scholiasts, Bhavadeva-misra and Ranga- 
natha, understand the Chdrvdkas to be intended. Sankara, 
Bhaskara, and other commentators, name the Lokayatihas; 
and these appear to bo a branch of the sect of Ch4rvaka. 
Sadananda, in the Vcddnia-sdra, calls up for refutation no less 
than four followers of Charvaka, asserting tliat doctrine under 
various modifications; one maintaining that the gross corpo¬ 
real frame is identical with the soul; another that the corporeal 
organs constitute the soul; a third affirming [404] that the 
vital functions do so ; and the fourth insisting, that the mind 
and the soul are the same. In the second of these instances, 
Sadananda’s scholiast, Rarna-tirtha, names the Lokdyatanas,^ 
a branch of the Chdrvdkas, as particularly intended. No doubt 
they are the same with the Lokdyatikas of Sankara and the 
rest. 

‘ Seeing no soul but body, they Tnaintain the non-existence 
‘ of soul other than body; and arguing that intelligence or 
‘ sensibility, though not seen in earth, water, fire, and air, 
‘ whether simple or congregate, may nevertheless subsist in the 
‘ same elements modified in a corporeal frame, they affirm that 
‘ an organic body (kdya) endued with sensibility and thought, 

‘ though formed of those elements, is tlie human person 
‘ {purusha)? 

‘ The faculty of thought results from a modification of the 
‘ aggregate elements, in like manner as sugar with a ferment 
‘and otlier ingredients becomes an inebriating liquor; and as 
‘ betel, areca, lime, and extract of catechu, chewed too'ether. 

‘ have an exhilarating property, not found in those substances 
‘ severally, nor in any one of them singly. 

‘ So far there is a difference between animate body and in- 
‘ Animate substance. Thought, knowledge, recollection, etc., 

‘ perceptible only where organic body is, are properties of an 
‘ organized frame, not appertaining to exterior substances, or 
‘ [III the printed cd. loliuijatuh.'\ a Sankara, etc. 
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‘ earth and otlicr elements simple or aggregate, unless formed 
‘ into such a frame. 

‘ While there is body, there is thouglit, and sense of pleasure 
‘ and pain; none when body is not; and lienee, as well as 
‘ from self-consciousness, it is concluded that self and body are 
‘ identical.’ 

Bhaskara-acharya ^ quotes the Vdrhaspatya-sutras [405] 
(Vrihaspati’s aphorisms), apparently as the text-work or 
standard authority of this sect or school; and the quotation, 
expressing that “the elements are earth, water, fire and air; 
“ and from the aggregation of them in bodily organs, there 
“results sensibility and tliought, as the inebriating property 
“ is deduced from a ferment and other ingredients.” 

To the foregoing arguments of the Lokuyatikas or Chdr- 
vdkas, the answer of the Veddntins is, that ‘thought, sensa- 
‘ tion, and other properties of soul or consciousness, cease at 
‘ the moment of death, while the body yet remains; and 
‘ cannot therefore be properties of tJie corporeal frame, for 
‘they have ceased before the frame is dissolved. The qualities 
‘of body, as colour, etc., are apprehended by others: not so 
‘those of soul, viz. tliought, memory, etc. Their existence, 
‘ while body endures, is ascertained : not their cessation when 
‘ it ceases. They may pass to other bodies. Elements, or 
‘ sensible objects, are not sentient, or capable of feeling, them- 
‘ selves ; fire, though hot, burns not itself; a tumbler, however 
‘agile, mounts not upon his own shoulders. Apprehension of 
‘ an object must be distinct from the thing apprehended. 
‘ By means of a lamp, or other light, objects are visible: if a 
‘ lamp be present, the thing is seen; not so, if there be no 
‘ light. Yet apprehension is no property of the lamp ; nor is 
‘ it a property of body, though observed only where a cor- 
‘ poreal frame is. Body is but instrumental to apprehension/ 

Among the Greeks, Dicmarchus of Messene held the same 
tenet, which has been here ascribed to the Lokdyattkas, and 
1 Oa Hr. Sutr. 3. 3. 53. 
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other followers of Charvaka, that tliere is no such thino; as 
soul in man; that the principle, by which he perceives and 
acts, is diffused through the body, is inseparable from it, and 
terminates with it.' 


Mahe.sw.\r.\s and Pasitpatas. 

[400] The devoted worshippers of Siva or Maheswara, take 
their designation from this last-mentioned title of the deity 
whom they adore, and wliose revelation they profess to follow. 
They are called M(i]i(;sicar(t!s, and (as it seems) Sim-hhdrjamtm. 

The ascetics of the sect wear their hair braided, and rolled 
up round the head like a turban; hence they are denominated 
(and tlic sect after them) Juladhuri, ‘ wearing a braid.’ 

The Jldlicswaras are said to have borrowed much of their 
docti'ine from the Sd)il;hya philosopliy; following Kapila on 
many points; and the theistieal sy.stem of Patanjali on more. 

They have branched into four division.s: one, to which the 
appellation of Sniras, or worshippers of Siva, especially ap¬ 
pertains ; a second, to which the denomination of Fdiiipatas 
belongs, as followers of Pasupati, another title of Mahes¬ 
wara: the third bears the name of Kdrunika-fiiddhdntins; but 
Ramanuja- assigns to this third branch the appellation of 
Kdldmukhas: the fourth is by all termed Kupulas or Kdpd- 
likas. 

They appeal for the text of their doctrine to a book, which 
they esteem holy, considering it to have been revealed by 
Maheswara, Siva, or Pa.supati: all names of the same deity. 
The work, most usually bearing the latter title, Pasupati- 
klstra {Mahcsimra-siddhdnta, or SicAgama), is divided into 
five lectures {adhydga), treating of as many categories {paddr- 
tltas). The enumeration of them will afford occasion for 
noticing the principal and distinguishing tenets of the sect.^ 

' [See Appendix C., pp. 45H—460.] Com. on Sr. Sutr. 2. 2. 37. 

3 [These live paddrthas belong to the NakuUia-pdsupatas, according to the 
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[407] I. Kdrana, or causo. The Pdhipatas hold, that 
r iwara, the Supreme Being, is the effioient cause of the world, 
its creator (Jcarta) and superintending (adhislithdtd) or ruling 
providence; and not its material cause likewise. They, how¬ 
ever, identify the one supreme God, with Siva, or Pasupati, 
and give him the title of Mahcswara. 

IT. Kdrija, or effect: which is nature {praliriti), or plastic 
matter {pradhann), as the universal material principle is by 
the Pdsnpatas denominated, conformably with the terminology 
of the Sdnhhyan; and likewise iiiiiliat, the great one, or intelli¬ 
gence, together with the further devehtpment of nature, viz. 
mind, consciousness, the elements, etc. 

III. Yorjrt, abstraction; as perseverance in meditation on 
the syllable o/«, the mystic name of the deity; profound con¬ 
templation of the divine excellence, etc. 

IV. Vidhi, enjoined rites; consisting in acts, by performance 
of which merit is gained; as bath, and ablutions, or the use 
of ashes in their stead; and divers act.s of enthusiasm, as of a 
person overjoyed and beside himself. 

V. Pti/ilc/id)da, termination of ill, or final liberation 
(mokshn). 

The purpose, for which these categories are taught and 
explained, is the accomplishment of deliverance from the bond¬ 
age (handha) or fetters {pdsa), r/z. illusion {mdydi), etc., in 
which the living soul {Jiva or utind), by this sect termed 
is entangled and confined. P’or it is hero maintained, that 
])asus (living souls) are individual sentient beings, capable of 
deliverance from evil, through the knowledge of God and the 

Sarva-dariana-sangraha, pp. 7-i-SO. The lirst sulra of tlioir iiistra is there 
quoted and explained, athdtah pasupatch puxupatu-fffxja-i'itUiim v^fukhyihydmah. 
The live paddrthoH are explained at len'^th in pp. 7i>- 7H. My p'dudit, Mabes'a- 
cliandra-nyayaratna had two sets of S'aiva apiiorism.s dilforent from tliis one,— 
the one commenced chaitanyam dtiud^ and wa-s in tlirt'o liooks (cf. Hali, BiSl. 
hidtx, p. lOG); the other, which was coinmenlod upon by Ablunava-gupta in his 
Tratyabhijiui-sutra-vimarshini^ opened witli tile shika found in the San'a-dar^.- 
sfiyiy. p. 91. 1—4, in the account ot the Bi'utyubhtj/iu-dursuHfz, ^The true readin®" 
is maheiu'iirasya ddsyam.)] ° 
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practice of prescribed rites, together with perseverance in pro¬ 
found abstraction. 

The Pdsupatas argue, that as a potter is the efficient, not 
the material, cause of the jar made by him; so the sentient 
being, who presides over the world, is the efficient, not the 
material, cause of it: for the superintendent, and [408] that 
which is by him superintended, cannot be one and the 
same. 

In a more full exposition of their opinions * they are stated 
as enumerating under the heads of effects and causes, those 
which are secondary; and as subdividing likewise the heads of 
prescribed rites and termination of ill. 

I. They distinguish ton effects {kdri/a): namely, five prin¬ 
ciples [tatiiva), whicti are the five elements: earth, water, fire, 
air, and ether; and five qualities {guim), colour, etc. 

II. They reckon thirteen causes or instruments (Jcdrana); 
viz. five organs of sense, and as many organs of action; and 
three internal organs, intelligence, mind, and consciousness. 
These thirteen causes or means are the same with the thirteen 
instruments of knowledge enumerated by Kapila and his 
followers, the Sdnlchtjas. 

III. Yoga, abstraction, does not appear to admit any sub¬ 
division. 

IV. Enjoined rules (vidhi) are distributed under two heads ; 
1st, irata; 2nd, dwura. 

To the first head {traia or vow) appertains the use of ashes 
in place of water for bath or ablutions: that is, first, in lieu of 
bathing tlirice a day; at morning, noon, and evening: secondly, 
instead of ablutions for special causes, as purification from un¬ 
cleanness after evacuation of urine, feces, etc. 

To the same head belongs likewise the sleeping upon ashes: 
few which particular purpose they are solicited from house¬ 
holders, in like manner as food and other alms are begged. 

This head comprises also exultation [iipalidra), which com- 
^ Vidijcihharana on Hr. Sutr. 2. 2. 37. 
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prehends laughter, dance, song, bellowing as a bull, bowing, 
recital of prayer, etc. 

[409] The second head {(bodra) consi.sts of, 1st, pretending 
sleep, though really awake; 2nd, quaking, or tremulous 
motion of members, as if afflicted with rheumatism or 
paralytic affection; 3rd, halting, as if lame; 4th, joy, as 
of a lover at sight of his beloved mistress; 6th, affectation 
of madness, though quite sane; 6th, incoherent discourse. 

V. Termination of pain {(bihkhdnta) or deliverance from 
evil, is twofold: one is absolute extinction of all ills; the other 
is acquisition of transcendent power, and exercise of uncon¬ 
trolled and irresistible will. The last comprises energy of 
sense and energy of action. 

The energy of sense (drlk-hkti) varies according to the 
sense engaged, and is of five soi'ts: 1st, vision (darsana), or 
distinct and perfect perception of minute, remote, confused 
and undefined objects; 2nd, {smrann) perfect hearing of sound; 
3rd, (manana) intuitive knowledge, or science without need of 
study; 4th, {vijmna) certain and undoubted knowledge, by 
book or fact; 5th, (sarmjnatwa) omniscience. 

Energy of action {h-ii/d-mkti) is properly single of its kind. 
It admits nevertheless of a threefold subdivision ; which, how¬ 
ever, is not well explained, in the only work in which I have 
found it noticed.' 

The opinions of the Puinpatas and other Mdlmwaras,^ are 

' Abharana (J 39) 2. 2. 27. Tlie only copy of it seen by rac is in this part 
apparently imperfect. [The Sarra-dnrL-sawj. explains them (p. 76) as the pos¬ 
session of swiftness like thought, the power of assuming any body, and the power 
of exercising all faculties even without a body.] 

^ [The Sarva-darsaiia-sangriiha gives an account of two other Shiva sects, the 
Fratyahhijiid-dariana (pp. 90-97), and the S'aieu-dariana (pp. 80-90). The 
latter is a very interesting summary, and may be usefully compared with the 
Rev. H. R. Hoisington's articles in the Journ. Amer. Or. Soc. vol. iv., and the Rev. 
T. Foulkes’ translation of the S'iva-prakdsa-pnltulai and Catechism of the S'aiva 
religion. Besides these we have (pp. 97-103) the S'aiva sect of the Rascs'waftts 
or worshippers of S'iva under the form of quicksilver. This strange superstition 
is illustrated by the pdradiipuim mentioned as one of the practices of the devotees 
in the S'ankarn-dig-vijaya, ch. 49, and also by Marco Polo’s account of the 
Indian YogiSf Yule’s ed. vol. ii. p. 300.] 

VOL. It. [essays I.] 28 
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heretical, in the estimation of the Vecldntins, because they do 
not admit pantheism, or creation of the universe by tlie deity 
out of his own essence. 

The notion of a plastic material cause, termed pradlidna} 
borrowed from the Sdnkhyas, and that of a ruling provi-[410] 
dence, taken from Patanjali, are controverted, the one in part, 
the other in the whole, by the orthodox followers of the 
Vedanta? 

‘ An argument drawn from the prevalence of pain, pleasure, 

‘ and illusion in the universe, that the cause must have the 
‘ like qualities and be brute matter, is incongruous,’ say the 
Vedfintins, ‘ for it could not frame the diversities, exterior and 
‘interior, which occur: these argue thought and intention, in 
‘ like manner as edifices and gardens, which assuredly are not 
‘ constructed without design. Nor could there be operation 
‘ without an operator; clay is wrought by the potter who 
‘ makes the jar; a chariot is drawn by horses yoked to it; 

‘ but brute matter stirs not without impulse. Milk nourishes 
‘ the calfj and water flows in a stream, but not spontaneously; 

‘ for the cow, urged by affection, suckles her calf, which, in- 
‘ cited by hunger, sucks the teat; a river flows agreeably to 
‘ the inclination of the ground, as by providence directed. 

‘ But there is not, according to the Sdiiklnjas and PdSujiatae, 
‘ any thing besides matter itself to stir or to stop it, nor any 
‘ motive: for soul is a stranger in the world. Yet conversions 
‘ are not spontaneous: grass is not necessarily changed to 
‘ milk; for particular conditions must co-exist: swallowed by 
‘ a cow, not by an ox, the fodder is so converted. Or, granting 

' That by which the world is accomplished (praihiyat^, and in which it is 
deposited at its dissolution, is first [pradMna) matter. 

2 [The S'aiva-darsana has a considerable resemblance to the Theistio Sinkhya ; 
its advocates hold that God, souls, and matter are from eternity distinct entities, 
aad the object of philosophy is to disunite the sold from matter and gradually to 
unite it to God. S'iva is the chief deity of the system, and the relation between 
the three is quaintly expressed by the allegory of a beast, its bonds, and its owner. 
Pasupati is a well-known name of S'iva, as the master or creator of all inferior 
things, cf.* VdJ. Sank. xvi. 28. 
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‘ that activity is natural to matter, still there would be no pur- 
pose. The halt, borne by the blind, directs the progress : a 
‘ magnet attracts contiguous iron. But direction and con- 
‘ tiguity are wanting to the activity of plastic matter. The 
‘ three qualities of goodness, foulness, and darkness, which 
‘ characterize matter, would not vary to become primary and 
‘ secondary in the derivative principles of intelligence and tlio 
‘ rest, without some external instigator whomsoever. Apart 
‘ from the energy of a thinking being, those qualities cannot 
‘ be argued to Iiave [411] a natural tendency to the produc- 
‘ tion of such effects as are produced.’ ^ 

‘ The Pdhipatas’ notion of Supremo God being tlie world’s 
‘ cause, as governing both {pmiUidnn) matter and {piirusha) 

‘ embodied spirit, is incongruous,’ say again the Veddntinn, 

‘ for lie would be clrargeable with passion and injustice, distri- 
‘ buting good and evil with partiality. Nor can tliis iraputa- 
‘ tion be obviated by reference to the influence of works: for 
‘ instigation and instigator would be reciprocally dependent. 

‘ Nor can the objection be avoided by the as.sumption of an infi- 
‘ nite succession (without a beginning) of works and their fruits. 

‘Neither is there any a.ssignable connexion by which his 
‘ guidance of matter and spirit could bo exorcised: it is not 
‘ conjunction, nor aggregation, nor relation of cause and effect. 

‘ Nor can the material principle, devoid of all sensible qualities, 

‘ be guided and administered. Nor can matter be wrought 
‘ without organs. But, if tlie Supreme Being have organs, he 
‘ is furnished with a corporeal frame, and is not God, and he 
‘ suffers pain, and experiences plea.sure, as a finite being. The 
‘ infinity of matter and of embodied spirit, and God’s omni- 
‘ science, are incompatible; if he restrict them in magnitude and 
‘ number, they are finite; if he cannot define and limit tliem, 

‘ he is not omniscient (and omnipotent).’ - ^ 

A further objection to the Sdnkhya doctrine, and conse- 

^ S'ankiti’a, rtc. nn Br. SUtr. 2, 2. ^ 1. (8. 1-10.) 

2 S'auk., etc. on Br. Sati'. 2. 2. § 7. 
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([ueiitly to tho Pdkipata grounded on it, is ‘ its alleged incon- 
' sistencies and contradictions: * one while eleven organs are 
‘ enumerated, at another seven only, the five senses being re- 
‘ duced to one cuticular organ, the sense of feeling. [412] 
‘ The elements are in one place derived immediately from the 
‘ great or intelligent principle ; in another, from consciousness. 
‘ Three internal faculties are reckoned in some instances, and 
‘ but one in others.’ 

The grounds of this imputation, however, do not appear. 
Such inconsistencies are not in the text of Kapila, nor in that 
of the Kdriliu: and the Veddnta itself seems more open to the 
same reproacli: for there is much discrepancy in the passages 
of the Veda, on which it relies. 

Tho point on which the Pdsapatas most essentially differ 
from the orthodox, tho distinct and separate existence of the 
efficient and material causes of the universe, is common to them 
with the ancient Greek philosophers before Aristotle. Most 
of these similarly affirmed two, and only two, natural causes, 
the efficient and tho material; the first active, moving: the 
second, passive, moved; one efl'ective, the other yielding it¬ 
self to be acted on by it. Ocellus terms the latter 7 eVecr«, 
generation, or rather production ; the former its cause, alrla 
<yevi<T€a)<;.^ Empedocles, in like manner, affirmed two principles 
of nature; the active, which is unity, or God ; tho passive, 
which is matter.® 

Here we have precisely the prakriti and kdrana of the Indian 
philosophers: their vpdddna and nimitta-kdrana, material and 
efficient causes. The similarity is too strong to have been 
accidental. ^Vhich of tho two borrowed from tho other I do 
not pretend to determine: yet, adverting to what has come 
to us of the history of Pythagoras, I shall not hesitate to 
a(;lvnowledge an inclination to consider the Grecian to have 

1 S'aiit., etc. Br. Siitr. 2. 2. } 1. (S. 2, and 10.) 

- Ocellus de Uuiverso, a. 2., in Opusc. Mytliol. p. 505. Cicero, Academ. 
[AvUt. Jletaph. i. 3, 4.] ’ Suit, Empir. adv. Math. ix. 4. 
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been on this, as on many other points, indebted to Indian in¬ 
structors. 

[413] It should be observed, that some among the Greek 
philosophers, like the Sdnhhyas, who follow Kapila, admitted 
only one material principle and no efficient cause. This 
appears to have been the doctrine of Heraclitus in particular. 
His pmjmata correspond with the sheer {tanmdtra) particles 
of Kapila’s Sdiikhyu; his intelligent and rational principle, 
which is the cause of production and dissolution, is Kapila’s 
huddhi or mahat; as his material principle is pradhuna or 
jirakritt: the development of corporeal existences, and their 
return to the first principle at their dissolution,' correspond 
witli the upward and downward way, o3o? dvco and oSbv Kara, 
of Heraclitus.^ 

I shall not pursue the parallel further. It would not hold 
for all particulars, nor was it to be e.xpcctcd that it should. 


PancharATRAS or BhAgavatas. 

Among the VaiishmraH or special worshippers of Vishnu, is 
a sect distinguished by the appellation of Punchardtras, and 
also called Vishnu-Bhdgamtm, or simply Bhdgamtua. The 
latter name might, from its similarity, lead to the confounding 
of these with the followers of the Bhayamd-gitd, or of the 
Sn Bhdgavata-purdna. The appropriate and distinctive ap¬ 
pellation then is that of Pdnchardlrn, derived from the title 
of the original work which contains the doctrine of the sect." 
It is noticed in the Bhdrata, with the Sdnkhgu, Yoga and 
Pumpata, as a system deviating from the Vcdm; and a 
passage quoted by Sankara-Acliarya' seems to intimate that 

* See p. 267 of this volume. - Diog. Laert. ix. 8 and % 

’ [The Suiada-paiichunitra was edited liy the Rev. K. Jl. Baneriea in the 
Bihl. Ind. 1865.] 

^ {Veil. Silt. ii. 2. 45. lie had inentioiied the Piiiichardtyii-siddhuntinah in 
his Comiu. on ii. 2. 14.] 
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its promulgator was Sandilya, who was dissatisfied with the 
Vedas, not finding in them a prompt and sufficient way of 
supreme exeellenco {]}ara-srcijas) and final beatitude; and 
therefore [414] he had recourse to this sdstra} It is, how¬ 
ever, by most ascribed to Narayana or Vasudova himself; and 
the orthodox account for its heresy, as they do for that of 
Buddha’s doctrines, by presuming delusion wilfully practised 
on mankind by the holy or divine personage, who revealed 
the tantra, or d(jama, that is, the sacred book in question, 
though heterodox. 

Some of its partisans nevertheless pretend, that it conforms 
with one of the Mkhds of the Veda, denominated the Ehdyana? 
This does not, however, appear to be the case; nor is it clear, 
that any such mkhd is forthcoming, or has ever existed. 

Many of this sect practise the (sanskdras) initiatory cere¬ 
monies of regeneration and admission to holy orders, according 
to the forms directed by the Vdjasaneyi-sdkhd of the Yajuvveda. 

* [The aiilioi'isms of S andilya, with Swapnogwara’s Comm., were edited by 
Ballantjme in the Bibl. Ind. 1861. They are mainly ba.sed on the Bkagamd-gild, 
which is quoted by uame in Hut. 83. Tiicir fundamental tenet, as opposed to the 
Vidunta, is that faith (b/iakti), and not knowledge, is the cause of liberation. Bhakti 
in the highest sense is defined as ‘ an affection fixed on God’ {anuraktir iiicare), and 
its cliaractoristics differ from those of earthly affection in the object rather than 
in their nature. Knowledge only produces the removal of the mind’s foulness 
(mulitiya), as the shelling removes the husk of the rice ; it thus leads to faith, and 
this to liberation. Where mdlimja is removed even without knowledge, as in the 
case of the goph {VisJmu-pur. v. 13. 15), and faith is preteruaturally produced, 
liberation still follows. Knowledge .and devout concentration {yoga) are called 
the two visible aids in attaining faith (drishtopakdrakav ); but in one point of 
view yoga, though properly a means to faith, is also a means to knowledge (s. 19). 
The highest form of faith {para b/iaktih) is properly directed to Krishna, who is 
considered as identical with the Supreme Brahma; but it may also be directed to 
his various avutdras, and also to the v.arious forms of S’iva, as these are all said 
to have the characteristic marks of Brahma. The inferior forms arc directed to 
Indra and the other inferior deities, the spiritual teacher, etc.; they tend to pro¬ 
duce knowledge by removing the hindrances caused by sin. 

There are four kinds of votaries {bhaktdh ): the drtta, whose aim is to remove 
the misery arising from sin; the jijndsu, who performs sacrifices, etc., to obtain 
kno^edge; the arthdrthin, who seeks heaven, etc., by the lower forms of faith ; 
these three are gauna or inferior j and superior to them is the juditin or 
bhnkta, who seeks liberation by the highest faith. 

This path is open to all casts, as all alike need deliverance.] 

2 rCf. Weber, Ind. Stud. i. pp. 267, 484.] 
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Others, abiding rigidly by their own rules, perform the initia¬ 
tory rites, in a dift'erent, and even contrary mode, founded, as 
is pretended, on the sujrposed Ekuijana-sdlihd. But their 
sacerdotal initiation is questioned, and their rank as Brdlimanas 
contested, on the ground of the insufficiency of their modes 
unsanctioned by either of the three genuine and authoritative 
Vedas. 

The religious doctrine of the sect is, by admission of Sankara 
and otlier commentators of the Vedanta, reconciloablo on many 
points with the Veda ; but in some essejitial respects it is at 
direct variance with that authority, and consequeutl}' deemed 
heretical; and its confutation is the object of the 8th or last 
adhilicirana in the controversial chapter of the Brahma-sutras 
( 2 . 2 . 8 ).’ 

Yet Ramanuja,^ in his commentary on those sutras, defends 
the superhuman origin and correct scope of the Pdneha- 
rdtra; the authority of which he strenuously maintains, 
and earnestly justifies its doctrine on the controverted points ; 
and even endeavours to put a favourable construc[415]tion 
on Bddarayana’s text, as upholding rather than condemning 
its positions. 

Vasudeva, who is Vishnu, is by this sect identified with 
Bhugamt, the Supreme Being; the one, omniscient, first prin¬ 
ciple, which is both the efficient and the material cause of the 
universe: and is likewise its superintending and ruling 
providence. That being, dividing himself, became four persons, 
by successive production. From him immediately sprung 
Sankarshana, from whom came Pradyanina; and from the 
latter issued Aniruddha. Sankarshana is identified with the 

^ [For the Hurndmija-durhina see Sarva-darsaiia-saitg, pp. 44-61. Cf. Wilson, 
Essays, i. pp. 34-68, Baneijea’s Eialuyurs, pp. 401-426. RLimlinuja oppo,se(l the 
theory of adwaila, i.e. tliat all tliiiig.s are Br.ahma, and also that of mdyu, i.e. 
that all except Brahma is illusion. With him souls {chit) and matter (achii) are 
the body, of wliich God is the soul. God is endowed with qualities and to be 
identified with Vishnu.—He w'rotc his Comm, on tlie Sutras as an abridgment of 
the voluminous work of Bodhay!machavya (S. D. S. p. 56).] 
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living soul [jiva ); Pradyiitnna, with mind (tnanas); and 
Aniriiddha, with {ahmikdm) egotism, or consciousness. 

In the mythology of the more orthodox Vaisknavas, Yasu- 
deva is Krishna; Sankarshana is his brother Balarama; 
Pradijumna is his son Kama (Cupid); and Aniriiddha is son 
of Kama. 

Vasudeva, or Bhagavat, being supreme nature, and sole 
cause of all, the rest are effects. lie has six especial attributes, 
being endued with the six pre-eminent qualities of 

1st. Knowledge {jnuna), or acquaintance with everything 
animate or inanimate constituting the universe. 

2nd. Power [sakti), which is the plastic condition of the 
world’s nature. 

3rd. Strength {bald), which creates without effort, and 
maintains its own creation without labour. 

4th. Irresistible will {aiswarya), power not to be opposed or 
obstructed. 

5th, Vigour {vlrya), which counteracts change, as that of 
milk into curds, and obviates alteration in nature. 

6th. Energy {tejas), or independence of aid or adjunct in 
the world’s creation, and capacity of subjugating others. 

[416] From the diffusion and co-operation of knowledge 
with strength, Sankarshana .sprung; from vigour and irresist¬ 
ible will, Pradyumna; and from power and energy, Anirnddha. 
Or they may all bo considered as partaking of all the six 
attributes. 

Deliverance, consisting in the scission of worldly shackles, 
is attainable by worship of the deity, knowledge of him, and 
profound contemplation ; that is, 1st, by resorting to the holy 
temples, with body, thought, and speech subdued, and mutter¬ 
ing the morning prayer, together with hymns and praise of 
[Bhagavat) the deity, and with reverential bowing and other 
ceremonies ; 2ndly. By gathering <and providing blossoms, and 
other requisites of worship; 3i’dly. By actual performance of 
divine worship; 4thly. By study of the sacred text {Bhagavat- 
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mstrn) and reading, hearing, and reflecting on that and other 
holy books {purdnas and dgamas), which are conformable to it; 
5thly. By profound meditation and absorbed contemplation 
after evening worship, and intensely fixing the thoughts ex¬ 
clusively on {Bhagavat) the deity. 

By such devotion, both active and contemplative {Jiriyd-yoga 
and jndna-yoga), performed at five different times of each day, 
and persisted in for a hundred years, Vasudeva is attained ; 
and by reaching his divine presence, the votary accomplishes 
final deliverance, with everlastinjr beatitude. 

Against this system, which is but partially heretical, the 
objection upon whieli the cliief stress is laid by Vyasa, as 
interpreted by Sankara' and the rest of the scholiasts, is, that 
‘ the soul would not bo eternal, if it were a production, and 
‘ consequently had a beginning. Springing from the deity, 
‘ and finally returning to him, it would merge in its cause and 
‘ be re-absorbed; there would bo neither [417] reward nor 
‘ punishment; neither a heaven, nor a liell: and this doctrine 
‘ virtually would amount to {ndstiluja) denial of another world. 
‘ Nor can the soul, becoming active, produce mind; nor again 
‘ this, becoming active, produce consciousness. An agent does 
‘ not generate an instrument, though he may construct one by 
‘ means of tools; a carpenter docs not create, but fabricate, an 
‘ axe. Nor can four distinct persons bo admitted, as so many 
‘ forms of the same self-divided being, not springing one from 
‘ the other, but all of them alike endued with divine attributes, 
‘ and consequently all four of them gods. There is but one 
‘ God, one Supreme Being. It is vain to assume more; and 
‘ the Pdnehardtra itself affirins the unity of God.’ 

A few scattered observations have been thrown out on the 
similarity of the Greek and Indian philosophy, in this and 
preceding portions of the present essay. It may be here re¬ 
marked by the vvay, that the Pytliagoreans, and Ocellus in 
particular, distinguish as parts of the world, the heaven, the 
‘ ISr. Slilr. 2. 2. 8. (12-lo). Sank., etc. 
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earth, and the interval between them, whiclr tliey term lofty 
and aerial, ’Keyoa Be fieprj, ovpavov, ’yrjv, to pLera^v rovrav o 
Br] perdpcnov xal depiov ovond^erai^ 

Here we have precisely the (swar, hlik, and antariksha) 
heaven, earth, and (traiispicKoiis) intermediate region of the 
Hindus. 

Pythagoras, as after him Ocellus, peoples the middle or 
aerial region with demons, as heaven with gods, and the 
earth with men. Here again they agree precisely with the 
Hindus, who place the gods above, man beneath, and spiritual 
creatures, flitting unseen, in the intermediate region. The 
Vedas throughout teem with prayers and incantations [418] 
to avert and repel the molestation of aerial spirits, mischievous 
imps, who crowd about the sacrifice and impede the religious 
rite. 

Nobody needs to bo reminded, that Pythagoras and his 
successors held the doctrine of metempsychosis, as the Hindus 
universally do the same tenet of transmigration of souls. 

They agree likewise generally in distinguishing the sensitive, 
material organ (manas), from the rational and conscious living 
soul (jh'dtman): ^ 6vp,6<i and ^pr]v of Pythagoras ; one perish¬ 
ing with the body, the other immortal. 

Like the Hindus, Pythagoras, with other Greek philosophers, 
assigned a subtle etherial clothing to the soul apart from the 
corporeal part, and a grosser clothing to it when united with 
body; the skkshina (or Impa) kirira and sthiila sarira of the 
Sdnkhyas and the rest.^ 

They concur even in the limit assigned to mutation and 
change; deeming all which is sublunary mutable, and that 
which is above the moon subject to no change in itself.^ Ac¬ 
cordingly, the manes doomed to a succession of births rise, 
as,the Vedas teach, no further than the moon: while those 

' Ocell. 0 . 3., in Opusc. Myth. p. 628. 

® Empedocles. See Brucker, Hist. Grit. Phil. j. 1117. 

3 See p. 257 of this volume. ‘ Ocellus, Opusc. Mythol. 527. 
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only pass that bourne who are never to return. But tliis 
subject rather belouRS to the Vedanta: and I will therefore 
terminate this treatise; purposing to pursue the subject in a 
future essay, in wliich I expect to show that a greater degree 
of similarity exists between the Indian doctrine and that of 
the earlier than of the later Greeks;' and, as it is scarcely 
probable that the communication should liave taken place, 
and the knowledge been imparted, at the precise [419] in¬ 
terval of time which intervened between the earlier and later 
schools of Greek pliilosophy, and especially between the Py¬ 
thagoreans and Platonists, I should bo disposed to conclude 
that the Indians were in this instance teachers rather than 
learners." 

' [For the relations between Indian and Greek philosophy, of. G. Pauthier’s 
notes to his translation of the philosophical Essays of this volume, Paris, 1833, 
and Von Eckstein’s singular article in hid. Htud. ii. pp. 369-388. See also 
Ritter’s chapter on Indian Philosophy in the fourth vol. of his “History of 
Ancient Philosophy,” Max Muller’s css-ay on Indian logic, Wilson’s notes to the 
and also Saint-Hilaire’s remarks in his memoir on the Saiikliya.] 
[I may here add that mudi interesting information on all these various sects 
of Hindu philosophy may be found in Goldstiiuker’s articles in Chambers’ Ency- 
clopiedia.] 
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APPENDIX A. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE JAINA DOCTEINES FEOM THE 
SAEVA-DAES'ANA-SANGEAHA. 


[I have added this analysis of Midhava’s account of the Jainas, as it seemed to 
me one of the best available authorities, and it is based on Jaina text-books, 
■which he everywhere quotes by name.—E. 15. C.] 

The chapter opens with an attack from the Jaina point of view 
on the Buddhist doctrines (these having taken up the previous 
chapter),—this I omit;—and the system of the omniscient Arhat is 
then upheld in the words of Arhachchandra-suri in his AptanUchayd- 
Imikdra; 

“ The divine Arhat is the supreme lord, the omniscient One who 
has overcome all the faults, desire, etc.,—adored by the three worlds, 
the declarer of things as they are.” 

A passage is then quoted from Tautdtita* (Bhatta-kumarila), 
which tries to prove that no such being can exist, as his existence 
is not established by any one of the five recognized positive proofs,*— 
the sixth, dbhava, being negative, is of course not applicable. This 
is answered by maintaining that the soul has a natural capacity for 
knowing all things, but its action is at present hindered; as these 
hindrances are removed it knows more, and when all arc removed it 
will know all things. The same thing also follows from the exist¬ 
ence of universal propositions {vydpti), which even the Nyaya allows 
(such as the Jaina principle that ‘all things are indeterminate from 
the very fact of their existence’), and from the authoritative nature 

‘ The St. Petersburg Dictionary would perhap.s road Taututika, but this is 
certainly contrary to native tradition. The word supplies a favourite riddle among 
Bengali boys; they ask for a name of four syllables which has only one consonant. 

2 I have not translated this quotation in full, as it is irrelevant to the Jaina 
doctjincs. The last couplet is obscure, but I understand it as showing the in¬ 
applicability of arthdpatti, or ‘presumption’ {supra, p. 329). A Jaina would say, 
“ If the .\ihat were not omniscient, his words would not be true and authoritative, 
but ire see that they are, therefore he is omniscient.” He answers by retorting 
that the same argument might be used of Buddha by a Buddhist; and as the 
Jaina himself would disallow it in that case, it cannot be convincing in his own. 
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of the injunctions commanding religious duties (Mimansa Sut. i. 1. 
2), which embrace past, present, future, etc. And as for the 
hindrances in question, they can be removed; for this is the very 
end of the Jaina system. 

The Jaina next shows that there is no such eternally omniscient 
being, since every soul must have been first bound before it could 
become liberated {mukta). He then attacks the favourite Naiyayika 
argument, “ the earth, etc., must have had a maker, because they 
have the nature of effects, like a jar {i.e. arc composed of parts).” 
This leads to a long and intricate discussion of the meaning of 
sdvayavatwa, and in the coui’se of it he maintains that the soul 
consists of parts, although it is eternal. Ho quotes two passages 
from the V'ltardga-stuti :— 

“ ‘ There is one eternal maker of the world, all-pervading, in¬ 
dependent and true ’;—they have none of these inextricable delusions, 
whose teacher art Thou. 

“ There is here no maker acting by his own freewill, else his 
influence would extend to the daily works of man. "What would 
bo the use of yourself or the artisans, if I'swara fabricates the 
three worlds ? ” 

The removal of hindrances is effected by the Jaina doctrines as 
taught in their sacred books {dgmnn), delivered in a continuous 
succession by a constant series of teachers, each deriving his know¬ 
ledge from his predecessor, and transmitting it to his successor, as 
the seed produces the shoot and the shoot the seed. 

The three ‘ gems ’ which lead to liberation are ‘ right intuition ’ 
{samyag-darsana), ‘ right knowledge ’ {samyag-jndna), and ‘right con¬ 
duct’ {samyak-chdritra). Right intuition is absolute faith in the 
predicaments declared by the arhat (this may either come by 
natural character or by another’s instruction). Right knowledge is 
a knowledge of the true nature of soul and non-soul, undisturbed 
by any illusion or doubt. This knowledge is divided into five 
kinds. 1. Mati, the unimpeded action of the senses and mind. 2. 
S'ruta, the certain knowledge produced by mati. 3. Avadhi, the 
knowledge of special objects iiroduced by- right intuition, etc., as 
destroying the natural hindrances.’ 4. Manasparydya, the definite 
knowledge of another’s thoughts produced by the perfect absence of 
all envy, etc. (»'.«. by complete sympathy). 6. Kevala, the pure 
unalloyed knowledge such as ascetics seek by penance, etc. The 
first of these is not self-cognized [i.e. self-jonscious); the other four 
are.^ “ True knowledge is a proof which nothing can overthrow, 

' I read in ]). 32, 1. 9, smmjagdananaiH. 

“ Cf. the opmiou of the Bhatta Mmiansakas, see supra, p. 349. 
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and whieh manifests itself as well as its object; it is both super- 
sensuous and itself an object of cognition, as the object is determined 
in two ways.” 

The third, right conduct, is the conduct of one who, having faith 
and right knowledge, abstains from all evil actions. It is fivefold, 
as consisting of the five ‘vows’ (vi'ala).^ 1. Refraining from all 
injury to living beings {ahimet). 2. Speaking what is true and salu¬ 
tary, and consulting the feelings of others (svnritn). 3. Refraining 
from all theft (astet/a). 4. Chastity {Jyrahmaeliarya), which is of 18 
kinds, as abstaining from earthly or heavenly desires in thought, 
word, and deed, each being again subdivided, as done by oneself, or 
consented to or caused to be done (2x3x3). 5. The renouncing 
all delusive interest in anything mundane (aparigraha). 

(There are five states of mind (bhdvand) in which these vratas are 
to be performed; our author illustrates them from a Jaina siitra, 
with regard to sknrita, as the abstinence from laughter, greed, fear, 
anger, and speech.) 

These three, right intuition, right knowledge, and right conduct, 
when united, produce liberation, but not severally; just as in the 
case of an elixir, if it is to produco its effect, you must have the 
knowledge of what it is and faith in its virtues, and the medicine 
must be taken.’ 

The tattwas are two, jira and ajiva. The soul {jiva) is defined as 
pure intelligence, while ajiva is non-intelligent. The light of know-- 
ledge is called upayoga or ‘the true employment of the soul’s activi¬ 
ties,’ when the soul recognizes its real nature; but as long as the 
soul, by the bond of pradesa,^ considers itself one with its actions 
and with the body which they produce, knowledge should be rather 
defined as the cause of its recognizing that it is other than these.* 

In molisha the soul attains its true nature of pure intelligence. 
The soul’s five different states are described as follows. 1. Aitpasa- 
mika, when all action ceases, as when mud sinks to the bottom of water 
by the influence of the clearing nut-plant; this is only temporary, 
and action may return. 2. Kshdyilca, when actions are totally 
destroyed and their power of influencing the future is abolished— 
this is moksha. 3. Mika, the mixed state of (1) and (2), as when 
water is partly pure. 4. Audayika, when actions arise, exerting 
an inherent influence on the future. 5. Pdrindmika, the real but 

' Cf. the five ijamas in the Toga-siUras, ii. 30. Hemachandra (Abhidh. SI) 
call^them ^ 

^ I read rasdgttnnJndna-sraSdlidvachdrandni. Cf. Sus'ruta, vol. ii. pp. 157 etc 

^ See infra, p. 449. ' ei • > • 

* Tiiis is a hard passage, but some light is thrown on it by the scholiast to 
Hemachandra, Abhidh. 79. 
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unrecognized condition of the soul, viewed apart from its apparent 
states, whether (1), (2) or (4) [just as in the Sankhya philosophy 
the soul is not really bound, though it seems to itself to be so].* 

Others make the tattwas five (cf, supra, p. 409), viz. Jwa, dhdsa, 
dharma, adharma, and pudgala; these are the astikdyas. J'lvas are 
divided into two, mundane, or those who pass from birth to birth, 
and released. The mundane are again subdivided into those possess¬ 
ing an internal sense {guanas'), and those destitute of it. The 
former are called sanjnin, i.e. endued with the power of seizing 
objects, talking, action, and receiving instruction; the latter are 
either trasa, “ locomotive,” or sthdvara, “ immoveable.” The 
‘ locomotive ’ are those possessing at least two senses, touch and 
taste, as snails, worms, etc.; the ‘ immoveable ’ arc earth, water, 
fire, air, and trees (which, by Hemachandra, Ahlddh., possess only 
one sense, ‘ touch ’ or ‘ form ’). But here we come to a distinction. 
These immoveable substances may be either mere masses, as earth, 
dust, etc., or aggregated bodies, as bricks, etc.; or they may be viewed 
in their relation to souls which have assumed or will assume them as 
bodies in which they are to be imper-sonated. It is only the souls, 
thus impersonated in bodies of earth, etc., which really belong to the 
classyii'«; in themselves earth, etc., arc considered as mulcta, incapable 
of passing into any other state of e.xistence. Dharma and adharma are 
‘merit’ and ‘demerit.’ Akdsa, ‘ether’ or ‘space,’ is the means by 
which souls ascend or descend according to their merit or demerit; the 
definition of akdsa is that it is that which causes one thing to enter 
into the space occupied by another. Dadgala or ‘ body ’ is atomic or 
compound. (This category takes up the forms of sthdeara, which 
were excluded from jiva.) To these five tathvas or (as they are also 
called) dravyas, we may also add ‘ time ’ {kdla), as, although not an 
astikdya, it is a dravya, since it possesses qualities and actions.- 

Others make seven taitwas, j'lra, aj'iva, dsrava, bandha, samvara, 
nirjard, and moksha. Here dsrava is the impulse, called yoga or 
‘ attention,’ by which the soul participates in the movement of its 
various bodies, audarika, etc. As a door opening into the water makes 
the stream descend through it, so actions flow in upon the soul by 
the pipe of yoga ; or again, as a wet garment exposed to the wind 

* There is a hard passage in p. 34, 11. 5-8, which I would hesitatingly translate 
thus: “The universal definition of the parinatu soul (i.i. the soul as ii, is in itself) 
is pure intelligence, but this will appear as (3) from tlie greater or less influence 
of (1) or (2), or it will appe.ar altered by defilement from the influence of (4^.” 

- It is an interesting illustration how thoroughly Madhava for the time throws 
himself into the Jaina system which he is .analyzing, that he gives the Jaina 
terminology for this definition of dravi/a, cf. Vaisish. Sutra i. 1. 15. —Parydya is 
explained as karman in Hemach. Amk. 
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collects the dust from every part, so the soul, wet with previous 
sins, on all sides collects actions which are brought to it by yoga. 
Asrava is good or evil, as it is directed to right or wrong objects. 
A'srava has also been defined as ‘the action of the senses Which 
impels the soul towards external objects.’ 

By the influence of the four causes, false intuition, non-in¬ 
difference, carelessness and sin {I.-ashdya), the soul assumes various 
bodies suited to its actions—this is laiidha. 1. ‘False intuition’ 
is either innate from one’s n.itnral character {naisargika), as when 
one disbelieves Jaina doctrines by the influence of past evil actions, 
or derived (apara), when learned by another’s teaching. 2. ‘ Non- 
indiffercnce ’ {avirati) is the non-restraint of the five senses and the 
internal organ. 3. Carelessness (^pramdda') is a want of effort to 
practise the five duties, sami'ti, gupti, etc. 4. Sin (Jcashdya) consists 
of anger, pride, delusion, and greed. 

Bandha or ‘ bondage ’ is divided into four kinds,— prakriti, sthiti, 
anulhdva, and pradeia : the second and third are caused by false 
intuition, etc.; the first and fourth by asrava or yoga. 1. Prakriti 
means ‘ the natural qualities,’ as bitterness or sweetness in the 
nimba plant or molasses. This may bo subdivided into eight niiila- 
prakritis.^ Thus obstructions {dvarana) * cloud the knowledge and 
intuition as a cloud obscures the sun or a shade the lamp. This is 
a.jndndcarana or h. darsandvarana. c. An object recognized as simul¬ 
taneously existing or non-existing produces mingled pleasure and 
pain, as licking honey from a sword’s edge—this is vedanhja. d. A 
delusion in intuition produces want of faith, like association with 
the wicked; delusion in conduct produces want of self-restraint, 
like intoxication, e. Ayus produces the bond of the body, like a 
snare.^ /. JVdrna or ‘the name’ produces various individual appella¬ 
tions, as a painter paints his different pictures, g. Gotra produces 
the idea of noble and ignoble, as the potter fashions his pots (cf. 
Eomans ix. 21). h. Antardya produces obstacles to liberality, etc., 
as the treasurer hinders the king by considerations of economy. 

2. Sthiti is ‘ continuance.’ As the milk of the goat, cow, and 
buffalo have continued for countless ages as they, are now, so the 
actions of the first three mida-prakritis and the last have lasted 
more, than crores of crores of periods measured by thirty sdgaro- 
pamas. 

* The.se .are also called the eight Tcarmans {mpra, p. 408), cf. Govindhnanda’s 
gloss, Ved. Sut. ii. 2. 33. 

2 The Calcutta MS. reads ddaraniyasya for dvaraniyasya in p. 37, last line. 
But draraniya may be used for dvarana (Pan. 3. 4. 68), cf. Yoga Sui. ii. 52, where 
Vyhsa’s Comm, has dvaraniya. 

'3 Jdlavat ? The printed text has jalavat. 
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3. Anubhdva or ‘ power,’ i.e. the various degrees of capacity iu 
the different material bodies (pitdgala) for producing their respective 
actions, as the milk of goats, cows, and buffaloes is rich or poor. 

4. Praieia is the entrance into the different parts of the soul by 
the different parts of the various bodies which are produced by the 
influence of previous actions. 

Sanuara is the stopping of dsrava —that by which the influence 
of past actions {kannan) is stopped from entering into the soul. 
It is divided into (jupti, isumiti, etc. Gupti is the withdrawal of the 
soul from that ‘ atteution ’ {yoga) which causes mundane existence,— 
it may relate to body, spcccli, or mind. Samiti is the acting so as 
to avoid injury to all living beings, a. iryd-samiti, walking carefully 
so as not to hurt in.sects, etc.; b. bhushd-mmiti, speaking few, and 
those kind, words; c. eshund-mmiti, taking alms free from the 42 
faults; d. uddna-samiti, the liandling everything, as chairs, etc., 
so as to injure no living creature; e. ntsarya-samiti, a similar care 
in performing the bodily excretions. 

(Mfidhava omits the remaining divisions of samvara. Wilson, 
Emiys, i. p. 311, gives them lu parishahd, ‘endurance,’ as of a 
vow; yatidharma, ‘ tho ten dutio.s of an ascetic,’ patience, gentle¬ 
ness, etc.; bhdvaud, ‘ eoiivictioii,’ us that worhUy existences are not 
eternal, etc.; chdritra, ‘ virtuous observance.’) 

Nirjard is tlie causing the fruit of all past actions to decay by 
self-mortification, etc., a.s by pulling out the hair, etc.; this may 
still involve the potentiality of desire {tsakdimi), as in ascetics, or it 
may be devoid of all desire {akdiaa), as iu those beings who possess 
higher bodies. 

Moksha or ‘ liberation ’ is thus defined. “ Since, at the moment of 
its attainment, there is an entire ab.seiicc of all future actions, as all 
the causes of bondage (false perception, etc.) arc stopped,' and since 
all past actions are abolished in the presence of the causes of nirjard, 
there arises the absolute release from all actions,—this is moksha; 
then the soul rises upward to the end of the world. As a potter’s 
wheel, whirled by the stick and hand, moves on even after these 
have stopped, until the impulse is e.xhausted,—so the previous 
intense contemplations of the soul for tho attainment of moksha 
exert their influence even after they have ceased, and bear the soul 
onward to the end of the world; or as the gourd, encased with 
clay, sinks in the water, but rises to the surface when freed frpm 
its encumbrance,—so the soul, delivered from works, rises upward by 

' I read niroilhe for tiiroilhah iu p. 40,1. G ; cf. p. 37, 1. 13. The ‘ causes of 
bondage ’ produce the assuiiiptiuu of bodies iu which future actions are to be 
perforuied. 
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its isolation ’ from the bursting of its bonds like the elastic seed of 
the castor-oil plant, or by its own native tendency like the flame.' 
Hence it has been said, 

Ho-wevor often they go away, the snn, moon, and planets return ; 

But never to this day have rcturacd any who have gone to Alokukasa. 

“ Others hold mohha to be the abiding in the highest regions, the 
soul being absorbed in bliss, with its knowledge unhindered and 
itself untainted by any pain or impression thereof.” 

Others hold nine tattwas, adding ‘ merit ’ and ‘ demerit ’ to the 
foregoing seven,—these two are the causes of pleasure and pain. 

Madhava then gives an account of the sapta-hhanga-naya, cf. 
supra, p. 410; this is also called the sydd-vdda, and hence the Jainas 
are sometimes called Syddvddins. 

^‘Sydt, ‘may be,’ is here defined as an indeclinable particle {nipdta), 
added like a verbal affix {ting), —its use is to convey the idea of 
indefiniteness, as ‘ may be,’ ‘ in a manner,’ etc.* If a thing ab¬ 
solutely exists, it exists altogether, always, everywhere and for 
everybody, and no one at any time or place would ever make an 
effort to obtain or avoid it, as it would be absurd to treat what 
is already present as an object to be obtained or avoided. But if 
it be relative (or indefinite), the wise will concede that at certain 
times and in certain places any one may seek or avoid it. More¬ 
over, suppose that the question to be asked is this,—‘ is leing or 
non-heing the real nature of the thing ? ’ The real nature of the 
thing cannot be leing, for then you could not properly use the 
phrase ‘it is a pot’ {ghato ’sti), as the two words ‘is’ and ‘pot’ 
would be tautological; nor ought you to say ‘it is not a pot,’ as 
the words thus used would imply a direct contradiction; and the 
same argument is to be used in other questions.^ As it has been 
declared. 

It must not be said ‘ it is a pot,’ since the word ‘ pot ’ implies ‘ is ’; 

Nor may you say ‘ it is not a pot,’ for existence and non-existence arc mutually 
exclusive. 

“The whole is thus to be summed up. Four classes of our op-^ 
ponents severally hold the doctrine of existence,—non-existence, 
—existence and non-existence successively,—and the docti'ine that 
everything is inexplicable {anirvachaniyatd, i.e. dKaraXrj'i^ia or 

’■ Literally ‘ absence of sangn.’ Sanga is defined as ‘ mutual contact ’; bandha 
is fhe mutual interpenetration of parts, as in body and soul. 

* This is Mhdhava’s expansion of a Jaina sutra which he quotes. 

3 May we read, p. 42, 1. 4, kimutatadvidhah ? 

* Thus Govindananda applies it ( Fed. Sut. ii. 2. 33) to ‘ may be it is one,’ ‘ may 
be it is many,’ etc. 
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eVo;)^);); ^ three other classes hold one or other of the three first 
theorie.s, combined with the fourth. Now when they meet us with 
the scornful question, ‘Does the thing exist?’ we have an answer 
always possible, ‘ It exists in a certain way,’ and our opponents 
are all abashed to silence, and victory accrues to the holder of the 
8}jdd-vdda, which ascertains the entire meaning of all things. Tims 
said tlie teacher in the S>/ud-vdda-manjan: 

“ ‘ A thing of an entirely indeterminate nature is the object only 
of the omniscient; a thing partly determined is held to be the true 
object of scientific investigation. When our reasonings based on 
one point proceed in the revealed way, it is called the Si/dd-vdda, 
which ascertains the entire meaning of all things.’ 

“ ‘ All other systems are full of jealousy from their mutual pro¬ 
positions and counterpropositions; it is only the doctrine of the 
Arhat which with no partiality equally favours all sects.’ ” 

Miidhava then suras up in the words of Jinadatta-suri. 

“The hindrances of vigour, enjoy incut, sensual pleasure, giving 
and receiving,—sleep, fear, ignorance, reviling, laughter, liking, 
disliking, love, hatred, want of indifference, de.sire, sorrow, deceit,—• 
these are the eighteen ‘ faults ’ {dosha) according to our system.® The 
divine Jina is our Guru, who declares the true knowledge of the 
tattwas. The path of emancipation consists of knowledge, in¬ 
tuition, and conduct. There are two means of proof {pramdna) 
in the Sydd-vdda doctrine,—sense-perception and inference. All 
consists of the eternal and the non-eternal; there are nine or seven 
tattwas. The J'lva, the aj'wa, merit and demerit, dsraoa, samvara, 
handha, nirjard, mukti, —we will now explain each. Jha is defined 
as intelligence, ajiva is all other tliau it; merit moans bodies -which 
arise from good actions, demerit the opposite ; dsrava is the bondage 
of actions,® nirjard is the unloosing thereof; moksha arises from the 
destruction of the eight forms of kartnan or ‘ action.’ But by some 
teachers ‘ merit ’ is included in sanirara, and ‘ demerit ’ in dsrava. 

“ Of the soul which has attained the four infinite things* and is 
hidden from the world, and whose eight actions are abolished, 
absolute liberation is declared by Jina. The IS'wetambarus are the 

' This is Sriharsh.a's doctrine in his lOKnidana-kliimdii-kliiidiju. 

® This list is badly printed in the Calcutta edition. It is re.ally identical with 
that given in Hemachnndra's Abhidluina-chiidumani, 72, 73 ; but We niu.st correct 
the readings to aHtiirdyu. 1 , niyailireshuv uvirntih siiiiim/i, and /iiiso I'or liiiisu. Tlie 
order of the 18 doshas in the Calcutta edition, is given by Ilemachaudra as 4*5 
1, 2, 3, 10, 11, 12, 7, 9, 17, 16, 18, 8, G, 15, 13, 14. 

3 This seems corrupt,—a line is probably lost. 

t Docs this mean the knowledge of the world, tlie .soul, the liberated, and 
liberation ? These are called anunta, see Weber’s bhuyaruti, p. 250, 2G1-G. 
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destroyers of all defilement,' they live by alms, they pluck out their 
hair, they wear white garments, they practise patience, they avoid 
all association, and are called the Jaina Sddhiis. The Digambaraa 
pluck out their hair, they carry peacocks’ tails in their hands, they 
drink from their hands, and they eat upright in the giver’s house, 
—these are the second class of, the Jaina Eishis. 

“ A woman attains not the highest knowledge, she enters not 
Mukti,—so say the Digambaras; but there is a great division on this 
point between them and the S'wetambaras.” ■ 

' Sarnjoharandh is explained by the r.rjoharmiaMurin (=vratin) of Hala- 
yudha, ii. 189, 

“ Cf. Wilson, Essai/s, i, 810. For slrim re.ad atrt. 
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ON THE TWELVE NIDA'NAS. 

[Mr. R. C. Childers has kindly fnrnished the following note on the twelve 
jVidu'/irt.s' of the Buddhists, see supra, p. 421.] 

The Pali text of the twelve Nidanas is as follows : avijjdpaccaya 
safikhdrd, sahkhurapiMCcmjd vinndmnn, viundnappaccayd ndmarupmn, 
ndrnariipappaocayd saldyntmiaik, salAijataHapparcaijd phamso, phassap- 
paccayd vedand, vedanappaemyd tanhd, lanhapparcayd npdddnam, upd- 
ddnappacoayd bkavo, Ihavitppacciryd jdh, jdtippaccayd jardmaranam 
sokajMridevaditkkftadomimnsmpdyd.'id sainhhai’antt, “fromError springs 
Karma, from Karma springs Con.sciou.snoss, from Consciousness 
springs the Organized Being, from the (Irganized Being spring the 
six Organs of Sense, from the six Organs of Sense springs Contact, 
from Contact spring.s Sensation, from Sensation springs Desire, from 
Desire springs Attachment, from Attae.hment springs Continued 
Existence, from Continued Existence springs Birth, from Birth 
spring Deca)’ and Death, Sorrow, Lamentation, physical and 
mental Suffering, and De.spair.” By Avijjd is meant ignorance of 
the Truth, and in particular of the P'our Groat Truths, in which all 
knowledge necessary to salvation is summed u]). Saiikhdrd (pi.) is 
practically synonymous with Karma, though more strictly speaking 
it designates those statea or predhpoaHions of the mind which bring 
about the performance of good or bad actions. These Sahkharas 
or mental states are six in number, pufinahhi-faiikhdro, apuniidbhisah- 
khdro, dnaiijdbhisankhdro, kdyasinlkhdro, vneUadkhdro, cittnsankhdro. 
The first of those is thus e.xplaincd, kusald a-tarid kdmdvacard rupd- 
vacard ddnamayd silamayd bhdvandmnyd ayam niccati 2 )unHdbhisah- 
kkdro, “ virtuous (or meritorious) state of the thoughts, having its 
sphere in Kama and Rupa {viz. causing re-bii th in the Kama and 
Rupa Devalokas), productive of charity, piety, and meditation.” 
The second or evil state of the heart {apuTindbliisniikltdro) causes re¬ 
birth in the eleven lowest worlds, including the hells; the third 
causes re-birth in the four Arupa heavens, and is in the highest 
degree meritorious. The remaining Sankharas are states of mind 
which produce the three sorts of Karma, kdyakammam vaotkammain 
mannkammam, or acts of deed, word and thought. The vwords 
Simkhara and Abhisankhara are synonymous (compare Abhisaii- 
khara Mara, the embodiment of Karma in the form of a wicked angel). 
The reason of good being associated with evil Karma as a productive 
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cause of existence ajid of suffering is that, according to the Buddhist 
doctrine, all Karma causes continued existence, the good causing re¬ 
birth in a world of happiness and the evil in a world of suffering. 
Hence in order to bring existence to an end it is necessary to get 
rid of all Karma good and had, and this is done by entering the 
Kour Paths, and getting rid of Avijja, and therefore of the Karma 
which is produced by it. The second great cause is, “ Mental States 
produce Consciousness,” explained to be consciousness of the eye, 
the ear, the nose, the tongue, the touch, and the mind. Here the 
causation appears to mo to be somewhat arbitrary, and I think the 
terms of the proposition might be reversed with equal probability: 
this however would probably not be disputed by the author of the 
doctrine of the twelve Hidanas, as I shall show further on. Next, 
Consciousness uniting with the embryo in the mother’s womb calls 
into being the Namarupa or Individual consisting of mind and body. 
I find the following passage in Mahauidana Sutta, vinhdnaii oa hi 
Ananda mdtuhucchim na okkamissaiha api nu kho ndmardpa'm mdtu- 
kuochismim sanmccissatha ? no A’ eta'm hhante: viuhdnah ca hi Ananda 
tnd,tuhmhim okkamitvd vokkammatha api nu kho ndmarupam itthattdya 
aihinibhattissatha 'I no h’ etain bhanie, “ now, Ananda, supposing a 
being’s Consciousness did not enter the mother’s womb, would the 
Living Being with its mental and physical attributes .be formed in 
the mother’s womb? Certainly not. Lord. And if the Conscious¬ 
ness after entering the mother’s womb departed from it again, would 
the individual ever be born into the world? Certainly not, Lord.” 
The next four causes require no explanation. By Upadana is meant 
Attachment, or the morbid clinging to that Existence which the 
Buddha has shown to be an evil. It is made up of four sensuous 
states, Kama, Drishti, Cllavrata, and A'tmavada, or sensual pleasure, 
false views, ritualism, and egoity or self-consciousness. This cling¬ 
ing to existence naturally produces the next cause, Bhava or con¬ 
tinued existence, this in turn causes re-birth, and birth brings with 
it a heritage of woe. I do not think that the twelve Nidanas are 
intended to be necessarily consecutive in the order in which they are 
given. They arc rather the enumeration of the principal causes to 
which existence may he attributed, and within certain limits the 
order in which they are enumerated is arbitrary. It is easy, for 
instance, to see that the twelve causes extend over throe births or 
existences of the sentient being. For the first and second belong to 
one birth, the third, Viniiana, forms the transition to a second birth, 
a new N amarupa or manifestation of the individual being the result, 
while the last but one, Jati, commences the third existence. The 
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process described bj' tbe words “ Consciousness is tbe producing 
cause of the individual,” is really the same as that described by the 
words “Continued existence causes birth”—it is the same event 
viewed from a ditferent aspect. Nor must we forget that of the 
twelve Nidanas the first is a cause, the ten following both causes and 
effects, while the last is an eft'cct only, for we cannot unite the 
ends of the chain, and go on to say “ Suffering is tho cause of 
Error.” How little the usual order of the Nidanas is considered 
an essential part of the doctrine is evident from a passage near the 
beginning of Muhanidana Sutta, where first Viuuana is derived from 
Namarupa and then Namarupa is derived from Viuhana: iti kho 
Ananda ndmarupa^ipaecayd vinudntim vinndnappacoayd nAmanlpam 
ndmarupappaccayd saldyatiinmh saldyatanappaccayd phasso, etc. In 
tho same discourse many other Causes are enumerated, as panyesand, 
Idbha, vinicchaya, chandardga, while Sahkhara and Avijja are alto¬ 
gether omitted. At p. 43-1 of Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, is 
shown (in a quotation from iVEiliuda Pailha) how an endless chain 
or circle of cause and effect may be made out of some of the twelve 
Nidanas: vinndnappaccayd phasso, phassappaccayd vedand, vedanap- 
paccayd tanhd, tanhappaccayd saiikhard, saiikhdrappaocayd vinndnarh, 
■vinndnappaccayd phasso, and so on, as before, ad infinitum. This is 
called paticcasamuppddacakkain, or circle of causation. Tho best 
published explanation of the twelve Nidiinas that I am acquainted 
with is to be found at pp. 6(5 aud foil, of Gogerly’s “ Evidences and 
Doctrines of the Christian Uoligion, Fart I., on Buddhism, Colombo, 
1862,”—a little work less known than it deserves to bo. I have 
ascertained by an examination of the chapter on the Fatiecasamup- 
pada in Visuddhi Hagga that Gogerly’s exposition is perfectly 
correct. In conclusion I wish to observe that to obtain a right 
understanding of a doctrine like that of the Nidanas it is necessary 
to go straight to Buddhist sources. Knowing as we do how 
constantly Protestant doctrine is misunderstood by Catholics (and 
I may add vice vevsd), we might expect Buddhist doctrine to be 
similarly misunderstood by orthodox Hindus. That, in point of fact, 
such is the case may be seen from p. 420 supra, where a Hindu 
writer is represented as explaining Samskara to mean “ passion, 
comprising desire, aversion, delusion, etc.” An extreme case may 
bo seen in note ‘ on page 421, stating that a commentary on 
the Vedanta explains Bhava as corporeal birth, and Jati as genus, 
kind. These are the random guesses of a man who wishes m)t to 
appear ignorant of his subject. H- C. Ciiildees. 
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ON THE CHA'RVAKA SECT. 

The publication of Madhavacharya’s Sana-darkana-mngraha in 
the Bibliotheca Indica has partly enabled us to supply the want 
noticed by Colebrooke, supnl, p. 427. Among the fourteen systems 
there analyzed, that of the Charvatas is placed first,—it being 
entitled to that priority as the most degraded of all, the next places 
to it being successively occupied by those of the Bauddhas and the 
Jainas. 

Much of the chapter gives only the same details which Colebrooke 
had already collected from various scattered references; but the 
discussion on the sources of knowledge has an interest of its own, 
as being the best account we have of the Hindu sceptical school 
corresponding to Pyrrho and Sextus Empiricus among the Greeks. 
I have therefore translated the latter half in full; at the end wilF be 
found some of the Varhaspatya slokas. 

After giving the general tenets of the school, Mddhava thus 
proceeds:— 

“ All this has been thus summed up, 

In tills school there arc four elements, earth, water, fire and .air; 

And from these four elements alone is intelligence produced,— 

Just like the intoxicating power from kiriwa, etc., mixed together; 

Since in ‘ I am fat,’ ‘ I am lean,* these attributes ■ abide in the same subject, 

And since fatness, etc., reside only in the body,- it alone is the sonl and no other, 

And such phrases as ‘ my body ’ are only sigiiitioant metaphorically. 

“Be it so,” says the opponent, “your wish would be gained, if 
inference, etc., had no force of proof; but then they have this force; 
else, if they had not, then how, on pierceiving smoke, should the 
thoughts of the intelligent immediately proceed to fire; or why, on 
hearing another say ‘ there are fruits on the bank of the river,’ do 
those who desire fruit proceed at once to the shore ? ” 

All this, however, is only the inflation of the world of fancy. 

Those who maintain the authority of inference accept the sign, or 
middle term, as the causer of knowledge,- which middle term must 
he found in the minor and be itself invariably connected with the 
major.^ Now this invariable connexion must be a relation destitute 

' i e. personality and fatness, etc. - I read ikite for dchoh. 

3 Literally “ must be an attribute of the subject and have invariable attended- 
ness [vi/dpti)." 
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of any condition, accepted or disputed;' and this connexion does 
not possess its power of causing inference by virtue of its existence, 
as the eye, etc., are the cause of perception, but by virtue of its 
being hioion. What then is the means of this connexion’s being 
known ? 

We will first show that it is not perception. Now perception is 
held to be of two kinds, external and internal, i.e. as produced by 
the external senses, or by the inner sense, mind. The former is not 
the required means; for althougli it is possible that the actual con¬ 
tact of the senses and the object will produce the knowledge of the 
particular object thus brought in contact, yet as there can never be 
such contact in the case of the past or the future, the universal 
proposition,’ which was to embrace the invariable connexion of the 
middle and major terms in every case, becomes impossible to be 
known. Nor may you maintain that thi.s knowledge of the uni¬ 
versal proposition has the general class as its object, because, if so, 
there might arise a doubt as to the existence of the invariable con¬ 
nexion in this particular case’ (us, for instance, in this particular 
smoke as implying fire). 

Nor is internal perception the means, for you cannot establish 
that the mind has any power to act independently towards an exter¬ 
nal object, since all allow that it is dependent on the e.xternal senses, 
as has been said by one of the logicians, “ The eye, etc., have their 
objects as described; but miud externally is dependent on the others.” 

Nor can inference be the means of the knowledge of the universal 
proposition, since, in the case of this inference, we should also 
require another inference to establish it, and so on, and hence would 
arise the fallacy of an ad infinitum retrogression. 

Nor can testimony bo the means thereof, since we may either al¬ 
lege in reply, in accordance with the Vaiseshihi doctrine of Kanada, 
that this is included in the topic of inference; or else we may hold 
that this fresh proof of testimony is unable to leap over the old 
barrier that stopped the progress of inference, since it depends itself 
on the recognition of a sign, in the form of the language used in the 
child’s presence by the old man; ’ and moreover there is no more 
reason for our believing, on another’s word, that smoke and fire are 

1 For the sandigdha and niscliita upddhi see Siddhunta-muktiivaU, p. 125, 
The former is accepted only by one party. 

- Literally, the knowledge of tire invariable attendedness (as of smoke by fire). 

’ The attributes of the class .arc not always found in every member,—*thu3 
idiots are men, though man i.s a rational animal; and again, this particular smoke 
might be a sign of a lire in some other place. 

* See Sdhihja-darpana (Dr. Ilallantync’s translation), p. 16, and Siddhdnia- 
muUldcali, p. 80. 
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invariably connected, than for our receiving the ipse dixit of llanu, 
etc. (which of course we CMrvdkas reject). 

And again, if testimony were to be accepted as the only means of 
the knowledge of the universal proposition, then in the case of a 
man to whom the fact of the invariable connexion between the 
middle and major terms had not been pointed out by another person, 
there could be no inference of one thing (as fire) on seeing another 
thing (as smoke); hence on your own showing, the whole topic of 
inference for oneself' would have to end in mere idle words. 

Then again comparison,” etc., must be utterly rejected as the 
means of the knowledge of the universal proposition, since it is 
impossible that they can produce tlic knowledge of the uncon¬ 
ditioned connexion {i.e. the universal proposition), because their 
end is to produce the knowledge of quite another connexion, vh. 
the relation of a name to something so named. 

Again, this same absence of a condition,which has been given 
as the definition of an invariable connexion (i.e. a universal pro¬ 
position), can itself never be known; since it is impossible to 
establish that all conditions must be objects of perception, 'and 
therefore, although the absence of perceptible things may be itself 
perceptible, the absence of non-perceptible things must be itself 
non-perceptible; and thus, since we must here too have recourse to 
inference, etc., we cannot leap over the obstacle which has already- 
been planted to bar them. Again, we must accept as the definition 
of the condition, “it is that which is reciprocal or equipollent in 
extension ‘ with the major term, though not constantly accompanying 
the middle.” These three distinguishing clauses, “not constantly 
accompanying the middle term,” “constantly accompanying the 
major term,” and “being constantly accompanied by it” (i.e. re¬ 
ciprocal), are needed in the full definition to stop respectively three 
such fallacious conditions, in the argument to prove the non-eternity 
of sound, as ‘being produced,’ ‘the nature of a jar,’ and ‘the not 
causing audition; ’ “ wherefore the definition holds,—and again it 

* The properly logical, as distinguished from the rhetorical, argument {sup. p. 31C), 

2 “ Upamiina, or the kiio-rvledge of a similarity, is the instrument in the pro¬ 
duction of an inference from similarity. This particular inference consists in 
the knowledge of the relation of a name to something so named.” Dr. Ballan- 
tyne*s Tarku-sangraha. 

^ The upfidhi is the condition which must be supplied to restrict a too general 
middle term, as in the inference ‘the mountain has srayko because it has tire,’ if 
we add Wet fuel as the condition of the fire, the middle term will be no longer too 
general. In the case of a true vyapti there is of course no upadhi. 

^ A’yTta-Tpc<pei. We have here our own A with distributed predicate. 

® If we omitted the first clause and only made the upidhi “ that which con¬ 
stantly accompanies the major term and is constantly accompanied by it,” then in 
the Naiyayika argument ‘ sound is non-eternal, because it has the nature of sound,’ 
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i.s established by the sloka of the great Doctor beginning samd- 
sama} 

But since the knowledge of the condition must here precede the 
knowledge of the condition’s absence, it is only when there is the 
knowledge of the condition, that the knowledge of the universality 
of the proposition is possible, i.e. a knowledge in the form of such a 
connexion between the middle term and major term as is distin¬ 
guished by the absence of any such condition; and on the other hand 
the knowledge of the condition depends upon the knowledge of 
the invariable connexion. Thus we fasten on our opponents as with 
adamantine glue the thunderbolt-like fallacy of reasoning in a circle. 
Hence, by the impossibility of knowiiig the universality of a propo¬ 
sition, it becomes impossible to establish inference, etc.® 

The step which the mind takes from the knowledge of smoke, 
etc., to the knowledge of fire, etc., can be accounted for by its being 
based on a former perception or by its being an error; and that in 
some cases this step is justified by the result, is accidental, just like 
the coincidence of effects observed in the employment of gems, 
charms, drugs, etc. 

‘ being produced ’ would serve as a Mimansaka upiidhi, to establish the vyaihichdru. 
fallacy, as it is reciprocal with ‘non-eternal ’; but the omitted clause excludes it, 
as an Upiidhi must bo consi.stent with eithtr party’s opinions, and of course the 
Naiyayika maintains that ‘ being produced ’ alwnys accompanies the class of sound. 
Similarly if we defined the upadlii as “not constantly accompanying the middle 
term and constantly accompanied by the major,” we might have as an up&dhi ‘ the 
nature of a j.ar,’ as this is never found with tite middle term (the class or nature 
of sound only residing in sound, and that of a jar only in a jar), while at the 
same time wherever the class of jar is found there is also found non-eternity. 
Lastly if we defined the upidhi as “not constantly accompanying the middle 
term, and constantly accompanying the major,” we might have as a Mimansaka 
upfidlu ‘ the not causing audition,’ i.e. the not being apprehended by the organs of 
hearing; but this is excluded, as non-eternity is not always found where this is, 
ether being inaudible and yet eternal. 

* This refers to .an obscure s'loka of Udayanacliarya, “ where a reciprocal and a 
non-reciprocal universal connexion {i.e. universal propositions which severally 
dp and do not distribute their predicates) relate to the same argument (as e.y. to 
prove the existence of smoke), there that noii-rcciprocating term of the second 
will he a fallacious middle, which is not invariably accompanied by the other re- 
procal of the first.” Thus ‘ the mountain has smoke because it has fire ’ (here fire 
and smoke are non-reciproc.ating, as fire is not found invariably accompanied by 
smoke, though smoke is by fire), or ‘ because it Ims fire from wet fuel ’ (smoke and 
fire from wet fuel being reciprocal .and always .accompanying each other); tlie non- 
reciprocating term of the former (fire) will give a fallacions inference, because it is 
also, of course, not invariably accompanied by the special kind of fire, that pro¬ 
duced from wet fuel. But this will not be the case, when; the non-reciprocating 
terra is thus invariably accompanied by the other reciproeal, as ‘ the mountain has 
fire because it has smoke; ’ here, tliough lire and smoke do not reciprocate, yet 
smoke will be a true middle, because it is invariably aceompanied by heat which 
is the reciprocal of fire. 

^ Cf. Sextus Empiricus, P. Hyp. ii.—In S. D. S. pp. 7, 8, we have an attempt 
to establish the authority of the universal proposition from the relation of cause 
and effect or genus and species. 
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From this it follows that fate, etc.,^ do not exist, since these can 
only be proved by inference. But an opponent will say, if you thus 
do not allow adrisJt{a, the various phenomena of the world become 
destitute of any cause. But we cannot accept this objection as 
valid, since these phenomena can all be produced spontaneously from 
the inherent nature of things. Thus it has been said. 

The fire is hot, the water cold, refreshing cool the breeze of morn, 

By whom came this variety ? from their own nature was it horn. 

And all this has been also said by Vrihaspati. 

There is no heaven, no final liberation, nor any soul in another world, 

Nor do the actions of the font castes, orders, etc., produce any real effect. 

The Agnihotra, tlie three Vedas, the ascetic’s three staves, and smearing one’s 
self with ashes. 

Were made by Nature as the livelihood of those destitute of knowledge and 
mauliuess. 

If a beast slain in the Jyoti.shtoma rite will itself go to heaven, 

Wliy then does not the sacrificer forthwith offer his own father ? ^ 

If the S'rfiddha produces gratification to beings wlio are dead, 

Then hero too in the case of travellers when they start, it is needless to give 
provisions for the journey. 

If beings in heaven aro gratified by oar offering the S'raddha here. 

Then why not give the food down below to those who are standing on the 
housetop ? 

While life remains, let a man live happily, let him feed on ghee, even though 
he runs in debt, 

When once the body becomes ashes, how can it ever return again ? 

If he who departs from the body goes to another world, 

How is it that he comes not back again, restless for love of his kindred ? 
Hence it is only as a moans of livelihood that Brahmans have established 
here 

All these ceremonies for the dead,—there is no other fruit anywhere. 

The three authors of the Vedas were buftbons, knaves and demons. 

All the well-known forniuhe of the pandits, jarpliari, turphari, etc.," 

And all the obscene rites for the (pieen comraamled in the As'wamedha, 

These were invented by buffoons, and so all the various kinds of presents to 
the priests,^ 

While the eating of flesh was similarly commanded by night-prowling 
demons. 

Hence in kindness to the mass of living beings must we fly for 
refuge to the doctrine of Charvdka. Such is the pleasant consum¬ 
mation.” 

' Adrishta, i.e. the merit and demerit in our actions which produce their effects 
in future births. 

* This is an old Buddhist retort, see Biirnouf, Intnd. p. 209. 

® llig veda, x. 106.—For the As'wamedha rites, see Wilson’s Rig. V., preface, 
vol. ii. p. xlii. 

* Or tills may mean “ and all the various other things to be handled in the 
rites.” 
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XII. 

PREFACE TO THE DIGEST OF HINDU LAW ON 
CONTRACTS AND SUCCESSIONS. 


Published at Calcutta, 1798. 


The motives for undertaking tlie compilation of a new Digest 
of Indian Law are so well unfolded in a letter addressed by 
the late Sir William Jones to the Supreme Council of Bengal, 
that it will suffice to extract therefrom the sentiments ex¬ 
pressed by that venerable magistrate. It must ever be I’e- 
gretted that the public has lo.st, by his premature death, a 
translation, from his pen, of a Digest compiled under his 
direction, and an introductory discourse, for which he had 
prepared curious and ample materials.‘ The loss is irre¬ 
parable ; for no other joins to a competent knowledge of 
Oriental languages tliat legislative spirit and intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with the principles of Jurisprudence which he 
possessed in so eminent a degree. 

“Nothing,” says Sir William Jones, in the Address al¬ 
luded to, “could be more obviously just tlian to determine 
“private contests according to those laws wliich the parlies 
“ themselves had ever considered as the rules of their conduct 
“ and engagements in civil life; nor could anything be wiser 
“ than, by a legislative act, to assure the Hindu and Musul- 
“ man subjects of Great Britain, that the private laws which 

* See his last Anniversary Discourse a.s rrcsidciit of the Asiatic Society, vol. iv. 
p. 176 [8vo. ed. vol. iii. p. 215]. 
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“they severally hold sacred, and a violation of which they 
“ would have thought the most grievous oppression, should 
“not be superseded by a new system, of which they could 
“ have no knowledge, and which they must have considered as 
“ imposed on them by a spirit of rigour and intolerance. So 
“ far the principle of decision between the native parties in a 
“ cause appears perfectly clear: but the difficulty lies (as in 
“ most other cases) in the application of the principle to 
“practice; for the Hindu and Musulnian laws are locked up 
“ for the most part in two very difficult languages, Sanskrit 
“ and Arabic, which few Europeans will ever learn, because 
“ neither of them leads to any advantage in worldly pursuits ; 
“and if we give judgment only from the opinions of the 
“native lawyers and scholars, we can never be sure that we 
“ have not been deceived by them. It would he absurd and 
“ unjust to pass an indiscriminate censure on a considerable 
“body of men; but my experience justifies me in declaring, 
“that I could not, with any easy conscience, concur in a 
“decision, merely on the written opinion of native lawyers, 
“ in any cause in which they could have the remotest interest 
“ in misleading the Court: nor, how vigilant soever we might 
“ be, would it be very difficult for them to mislead us; for a 
“ single obscure text explained by themselves might be quoted 
“ as express authority, though perhaps in the very book from 
“which it was selected it might be differently explained, or 
“introduced only for the purpose of being exploded. The 
“ obvious remedy for this evil had occurred to me before I left 
“ England, where I had communicated my sentiments to some 
“friends in Parliament, and on the bench in Westminster 
“ Hall, of whose discernment I had the highest opinion ; and 
“ those sentiments I propose to unfold in this letter with as 
“much brevity as the magnitude of the subject will admit. 
“ If we had a complete Digest of Hindu and Muhammadan 
“laws, after the model of Justinian’s inestimable Pandects, 
“compiled by the most learned of the native lawyers, with 
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“an accurate verbal translation of it into Englisli; and if 
“ copies of the work were reposited in tlie proper offices of the 
“Sadr Dlwani Adalat, and of the Supreme Court, that they 
“might occasionally be consulted as a standard of justice, we 
“ should rarely be at a loss for principles at least, and rules of 
“ law, applicable to the cases before us, and should never per- 
“haps be led astray by the Pandits or Maulavis, who would 
“ hardly venture to impose on us, when their imposition might 
“so easily be detected. The great work, of which Justinian 
“ has the credit, consists of texts collected from law-books of 
“approved authority, which in Ins time were extant at Rome : 
“and those texts are digested according to a scientifical 
“analysis; the names of the original authors, and the titles 
“ of their several books, being constantly cited, with references 
“ even to the parts of their works from which the different 
“ passages were selected. But although it comprehends the 
“whole system of jurisprudence, public, private, and criminal, 
“ yet that vast compilation was finished, we are told, in three 
“ years; it bears marks, unquestionably, of great precipita- 
“ tion, and of a desire to gratify the Emperor by quickness of 
“ dispatch; but, with all its imperfections, it is a most valuable 
“mine of juridical knowledge. It gives law at this hour to 
“ the greatest part of Europe; and, though few English 
“ law^’ers dare make such an acknowledgment, it is the true 
“ source of nearly all our English laws that are not of a feudal 
“origin. It would not be unworthy of a British Government 
“ to give the natives of these Indian provinces a permanent 
“security for the due administration of justice among them, 
“ similar to that which Justinian gave to his Greek and Roman 
“ subjects ; but our compilation would require far less labour, 
“and might be completed with far greater exactness, in as 

“ short a time: since it would be confined to the laws of con- 

• 

“ tracts and inheritances, which are of the most extensive use 
“ in private life, and to which the legislature has limited the 
“decisions of the Supreme Court in causes between native 
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“ parfies: the labour of the work would also be greatly 
“ diminished by two compilations already made in Sanskrit 
■“and Arabic, which approach nearly, in merit and in method, 
“ to the Digest of Justinian. The first was composed a few 
“ centuries ago by a JdraKman of this province, named Raghu- 
“nandana, and is comprised in twenty-seven books at least, 
“ on every branch of Hindu law: the second, which the Arabs 
“ call the Indian Decisions, is known here by the title of 
“ Fatdwa’i A'latmjiri, and was compiled, by the order of Aurang- 
“ zib, in five large volumes, of which I possess a perfect and 
“ well-collated copy. To translate these immense works 
“ would be superfluous labour ; but they will greatly facilitate 
“the compilation of a Digest on the laws of inheritance and 
“ contracts; and the code, as it is called, of hlindu law, which 
“ was compiled at the request of Mr. Hastings, will be useful 
“for the same purpose, though it by no means obviates the 
“ difficulties before stated, nor supersedes the necessity, or the 
“ expedience at least, of a more ample repository of Hindu 
“ laws, especially on the twelve different contracts to which 
“IJIpian hasgiven specific names, and on all the others, which, 
“though not specifically named, are reducible to four general 
“ heads. The last-mentioned work is entitled Vivuddniava 
“ Seta, and consists, like the Roman Digest, of authentic texts, 
“ with the names of their several authors regularly prefixed to 
“ them, and explained, where an explanation is requisite, in 
“ short notes, taken from commentaries of high authority. It 
“ is, as far as it goes, a very excellent wmrk; but though it 
“appear extremely difluse on subjects rather curious than 
“ useful, and though the chapter on Inheritances be copious and 
“ exact, yet the other important branch of jurisprudence, the 
“ law of Contracts, is very succinctly and superficially discussed, 
“ and bears an inconsiderable proportion to the rest of the 
“ work. Rut, whatever be the merit of the original, the trans- 
“ lation of it has no authority, and is of no other use than to 
“suggest inquiries on the many dark passages which we find 
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“in it: properly speaking, indeed, we cannot call it a transla- 
“tion; for though Mr. Halhed performed his part with 
“fidelity, yet the Persian interpreter had supplied him only 
“ with a loose injudicious epitome of the original Sanskrit, in 
“ which abstract many essential passages are omitted, though 
“ several notes of little consequence are interpolated, from a 
“ vain idea of elucidating or improving the te.vt.” ’ 

Besides the great work of Raghunandana above mentioned, 
many other Digests have been compiled by Hindu lawyers ; 
which, like his, consist of texts collected from the institutes 
attributed to ancient legislators, with a gloss, explanatory of 
the sense, and reconciling seeming contradictions, to fulfil the 
precept of their great lawgiver ; “ When there are two sacred 
“ texts apparently inconsistent, both are held to be law; for 
“both are pronounced by the wise to be valid and recoucile- 
“ able,” 2 From various digests, and from commentaries on 
the institutes of law, the present Digest has been compiled; 
and the venerable author, Jagannatha, has added a copious 
commentary, sometimes indeed pursuing frivolous disquisitions, 
but always fully explaining the various interpretations of 
which the text is susceptible. In restricting this compilation 
to the law of contracts and successions, he has omitted the 
law of evidence, the rules of pleading, the rights of landlord 
and tenant, the decision of questions respecting boundaries, 
with some other topics, which should be likewise treated for 
the purpose of assisting courts of civil judicature in deciding 
private contests according to the laws whicli the Hindu sub¬ 
jects of Great Britain hold sacred. The body of Indian law 
comprises a system of duties religious and civil. Separating 

' The letter from which this extract is taken is dated lUth March, 1788. On 
the same date, the then Governor-General, Marquis Cornwallis, witli the concur¬ 
rence of the Members of Council, accepted the offer in terms honourable to the 
proposer and expressive of the most liberal sentiments. •* The object of ^ur 
proposition," they say, “being to promote a due administration of justice, it 
becomes interesting to humanity; and it is deserving of our peculiar attention, as 
being intended to increase and secure the happiness of the numerous subjects of 
the Company’s provinces.” - Maun, chap. ii. v. 14. 

TOL. II. [essays I.] 


30 
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the topic of religious duties, and omitting ethical subjects, 
Hindu lawyers have considered civil duties under the distinct 
heads of private contests and forensic practice: the first com¬ 
prehends law private and criminal; the last includes the forms 
of judicial procedure, rul’es of pleading, law of evidence written 
and oral, adverse titles, oaths, and ordeal. The translation of 
Manu has sufficiently made known the criminal law of the 
Hindus, whicli is now superseded by the Muhammadan system : 
but another head of private contests, in whicli, under the name 
of disputes concerning boundaries, the rights of husbandmen 
are examined, contains matter both curious and useful; prac¬ 
tical law, especially the system of evidence, must bo sometimes 
consulted in the provincial courts, which are not governed 
by English law; and the rules of special pleading have been 
pronounced excellent by one whose opinion has great weight.^ 

The I)hrmna-su>iir(( or sacred code of law, comprising all 
the subjects above mentioned, is called smriti, what was re¬ 
membered, in contradistinction to h'uti, what was heaixl. By 
these names it is signified that the Veda has preserved the 
w'ords of revelation, while the system of law records the 
sense expressed in other w'ords. It has been promulgated by 
thirty-six ancient sages,- who are named in three versos of the 
Fadma-pnrdna; Yajnavalkya, however, mentions no more 
than twenty.3 On the other liand, sages are cited in law 
tracts, whose names do not appear in either list. 

Treatises, attributed to these ancient philosophers, are ex¬ 
tant, which internal evidence proves to be,^ though probably 
composed by other persons, as the Purdnas, written by many 
diflcrent authors, are all ascribed to Vyasa; foi- the dramatic 
form which has been given to most of those tracts, and the 
use of the third person when the reputed author is named in 

’ Sir William Jones in it manuscript note. 

[Cf. Stenzler, ‘Zin Lituriitiir der Iiidisclien Gesetzbiieher,’ Ind. Stud. i. 
232-24G.] 3 [i. 4, o.] 

* [Sic in original; should we read ‘proves to be, however, probably composed, 
etc.’ f] 
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his code, extort a confession from commentators, that the 
institutes must have been composed by pupils from the re¬ 
collection of precepts delivered by their holy instructor. 
Without examining whether the authenticity of codes now 
extant be thus sufficiently establislied, the Hindus revere tliose 
institutes as containing a system of sacred law confirmed by 
the Veda itself, in a text' thus translated by Sir William 
Jones, according to the gloss of Sankara: “ God, having 
“created tlie four classes, had not yet completed his work; 
“but, in addition to it, lest the royal and military class should 
“become insupportable throun'li tlieir power and ferocity, he 
“ produced the transcendent body of law; since la^Y is the king 
“ of kings, far more powerful and rigid than they: nothing 
“ can be mightier than law, by wliose aid, as by that of the 
“ highest monarch, even the weak may prevail over the strong.” 

Concerning the birth and actions of the legislators, we 
know little more than what i.s recorded iu tha Parfiiias; and 
the whole of what is there reconled belongs either to heroic 
history or to mythology. Such topics would be here mis¬ 
placed : but a short notice of the iustitutes, commentaries, and 
digests, which have been used by the compiler, may be fitly 
subjoined to introduce to the reader’s acquaintance the authori¬ 
ties cited in the work. 

The laws of Mann, who is revered by Hindus as the first of 
legisLators, have .already appeared in the English language. 
Among the numerous coinmentarie.s on his institutes, the 
most esteemed have been noticed in the preface to the trans¬ 
lation of his work, namely, a commentarv by Medliatitlii, son 
of Biraswami-bhatta, which, having been partly lost, has been 
completed by other hands at the Court of Madaiia-pala, a 
prince of Digh ; another commentary by Govinda-raja ; a third 
bv Dhar.anidhara; .and the celebrated gloss of Kulluka-bhatta, 
entitled Manicartha-nnddufaVi; and some others are occasion¬ 
ally quoted in this Digest. 


\y'^rihad-dranyaka-npa)iishad^ i. 4. 14.] 
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Atri,i not named among legislators in the Fadma-purana, is 
second in the list of Yajnavalkya; he is one of the ten lords 
of created beings,® and father of Dattatreya, Durv4sas and 
Soma: a perspicuous treatise in verse, attributed to him, is 
extant. Vishnu, not the* Indian divinity, but an ancient philo¬ 
sopher who bore this name, is reputed author of an excellent 
law treatise in verse; and Hdrlta is cited as the author of a 
treatise in prose: metrical abridgments of both works are also 
extant. 

Yajnavalkya, grandson of Viswamitra, is described, in the 
introduction of his own institutes, as delivering his precepts to 
an audience of ancient philosophers assembled in the province 
of Mithila. These institutes have been arranged in three 
chapters, containing'oue thousand and twenty-three couplets. 
An excellent commentary, entitled MiU'dsJtard,^ was composed 
by Vijnaneswara, a hermit, who cites otJier legislators in the 
progress of his work, and expounds their texts, as well as those 
of his author, thus composing a treatise which may supply the 
place of a regular digest; it is so used in the province of 
Benares, where it is preferred to other law tracts ; but some of 
his opinions have been successfully controverted by late writers. 
Following the arrangement of his author, he has divided his 
work into three parts : the first treats of duties; the second, 
of private contests and administrative law; the third, of 
purification, the orders of devotion, penance and so forth. 
Another commentary on Yajnavalkya by Devabodha, and one 
by Viswarupa, are occasionally cited. The BipakaJUai, by 
Siilapani, which is likewise a commentarjr on Yajnavalkya, is 
in deserved repute with the Gaudiya school. 

TJsanas is another name of Sukra, the regent of the planet 
Venus: he was grandson of Bhrigu : his institutes in verse, 
with an abridgment, are extant; as is a short treatise con- 

' [Tho series of works, supposed to be the smrilis of these nineteen inspired 
legislators, have been printed in Calcutta.] 3 Mann, chap. i. v. 35. 

2 [More than once printed in India.] 
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taining about seventy couplets ascribed to Angiras, who holds 
a place among the ten lords of created beings, and, according 
to the Blidgavata^ became father of Utathya and of Vrihaspati 
in the reign of the second Manu. A short tract containing a 
hundred couplets is attributed to Yama, brother of the seventh 
Manu, and ruler of the world below. Kulluka-bhatta wrote a 
gloss on his institutes. Apastamba was author of a work in 
prose, which is extant, with an abridgment in verse; but the 
metrical abridgment only of the institutes of Samvarta is 
among the tracts which were collected for the present compila¬ 
tion. Katyayana is author of a clear and full treatise on law, 
and also wrote on grammar and on other subjects. Vrihaspati, 
regent of the planet Jupiter, has a place among legislators; he 
was son of Angiras according to one legend, but son of Devala 
according to another; the abridgment of his institutes, if not 
the code at large, is extant. Parasara, grandson of Vasishtha, 
is termed the highest authority for the fourth age; a work 
attributed to him is extant, with a commentary by Madliavd- 
charya. Vyasa, son of Parasara, is reputed author of the 
Burdnas, which, with some works more immediately connected 
with law, are often cited in his name. Sankha and Likliita 
are the authors of a joint work in prose, which has been 
abridged in verse; tlieir separate tracts in verse are also 
extant. Heroic history notices two personages of the name of 
Daksha; one son of Brahma, the other son of Prachetas. A 
similar legend on the marriage of their daughters, and which 
is evidently allegorical, is told of both; it does not appear 
certain which of them is the legislator; however, a law treatise 
in verse is dignified with this name. Gautama, sou of tlie 
celebrated founder of a rational system of metaphysics and 
logic, is named in every list of legislators, although texts are 
cited in the name of his father Gotama, the son of Utathj^a; 
an elegant treatise in prose is ascribed to Gautama. Satatapa 
is author of a treatise on penance and expiation, of which an 
abridgment in verse is extant. Vasishtha, the preceptor of 
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the inferior gods, and one of the lords of created beings, is the 
last of twenty legislators named by Ydjnavalkya ; his elegant 
work in prose mixed with verse is extant. 

In the Padma-purdna the number of thirty-six legislators 
is completed by tlie following names: Marichi, the father 
of Kasyapa ; Pulastya, father of Agastya ; Prachetas, son of 
Prachinavarhisha by a daughter of the ocean, and father of 
Daksha; Bhrigu, son of Manu ; Narada, begotten by Brahma, 
and again by Kasyapa, on the wife of Daksha ; Kasyapa, son 
of Marichi; Viswamitra, a sage among military men, who 
became a Brahmana through his devotion ; Devala, son of 
Viswajnitra, and grandfather of the celebrated grammarian 
Panini, but according to another legend great-grandson of 
Dakslia; Ilishyasringa, son of Vibbandaka by a miraculous 
birth from a doe; Gargya, the astronomer; Baudhiyana, who 
is frequently cited by lawyers; Paithinasi, wdio is also cited 
in this Digest; Jabali, Sumantu, Paraskara, Lokakshi, and 
Kuthumi, whose names rarely occur in any compilation of 
law. Besides these legislators, Dhaumya, the priest of the 
Pdndavas, and author of a commentary on the Yojurveda, 
Aswalayana, who wrote on the detail of religious acts and 
ceremonies, and Datta, the son of Atri, are cited in this com¬ 
pilation ; and Bhaguri is quoted for a gloss on the institutes 
of Manu. 

The Rdnunjana of Vahniki, the earliest epic poem, is cited 
as nearly equal in authority with the poems on mythology and 
heroic history, which are ascribed to Vyasa. For the purpose 
of elucidation, the corupiler sometimes quotes metaphysical 
rules and ethical maxims, and, with particular veneration, the 
sublime works of Udayanaebarya, the reviver of the rational 
system of philosophy. For the same purpose he has made 
sotye use of the dramas and epic poem of Kalidasa, and lyric 
poetry of Jayadeva. The treatises and commentaries of 
lawyers, which have been consulted by the compiler, are 
numerous. 
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Tlie Chhandoga-parmshta by Kesava-misra, a celebrated 
philosopher, and its coniinentary named ParisinMa-pradum, 
are works of great authority; they treat of the duties of 
priests, especially those who are guided in their religious cere¬ 
monies by the Sdmavecla. A more "general treatise, entitled 
Pwaifa-jMnsis/ita, is the work of the .saitie author, a native of 
Mithila. The Virudu-rdtnukara, a digest highly esteemed 
by the lawyers of Mithila or Tirabhukti, was compiled under 
the superintendence of Chandeswara, minister of Harasinha- 
deva, king of Mithila.‘ Chandeswara is reputed author of 
other tracts. The Yivada-ckintdnurnij' Vyavalidm-chintdmani, 
and other works of Vaehaspati-misra, are also in high repute 
among the lawyers of Mitliila. No more than ten or twelve 
generations have passed since he flourished at Seuiaul in 
Tirhut. The Vicdda-chandra and other works composed by 
Lakhimadevi are likewise much respected in tlie Mithili 
school. This learned female set tlie name of her nephew 
Misaru-misra to all her compositions on law and philosophy, 
and took the titles of her work from the tenth reigning prince, 
Chandrasinha, grandson of Ilarasinliadeva. The Vkdda- 
chandm is never cited by name in the new Digest; although it 
has been frequently copied in the anonymous commentary. 

The Yijavah.dra-tattxm^^ Ddya-tattwa,^ and other works of 
Raghunandana-bandyaghatijm, are highly respected by the 
Gaudiya school. This great lawyer is frequently cited by the 
title of Smarta-bhattacharya, as Vachaspati-misra is distin¬ 
guished by his family name of Misra. The Pwciita-nirnai/a 
of Vachaspati-bhattachdrya, a treatise on questions of law, is 
often quoted by the compiler of the new Digest, who has only 
once named him ; in every other instance he cites him by the 
appellation of “ my venerable grandfather.” In allusion to 

^ [He flourished a.d. 1314, see Hall, preface to the Sdnkhjja-prapachana- 
hJiiishya, p. 36.] 

- [Printed at Calcutta in 1837; a translation was published in 1863 by 
Prasanna Kumar Thakur.] 

[Printed at Calcutta in 1828. These form part of the SmritHaitwa (Calc. 
1834).] 
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the similarity of their names, this lawyer adopted a title for 
his work from a similar treatise by Vachaspati-misra. The 
compiler of the new Digest also quotes his maternal grand¬ 
father’s brother by the appellation of “ modern Vachaspati.” 

Jimutav4hana, who gave his name to a digest entitled 
Bharma-ratna, is said to have reigned on the throne of S41i- 
vahana. He is probably the same with the son of Jimutaketu, 
a prince of the race of Silara, who reigned at Tagara.' The 
cliapter on inheritance is extant, with a commentary by Sri- 
krishna-tarkalankdra, a modern writer, of no great authority, 
who belongs to the Gaudiya school, and is often cited. 

Halayudha, the spiritual adviser of Lakshmanasena (a re¬ 
nowned monarch who gave his name to an era of which six 
hundred and ninety-two years are expired), is the author of 
the Nydija-sarmswa, Brdhmam-sartaswa, Pandita-sarvam'a, 
and many other tracts on the administration of justice, and on 
the duties of classes and professions. He was son of Dhanan- 
jaya, the celebrated lexicographer; and his brothers Pasupati 
and Tsana are authors of rituals, the first for obsequies, etc., 
the second for daily acts of religion. 

Lakshmidhara composed a treatise on administrative justice, 
by command of Govindachandra, a king of Kasi, sprung from 
the Vastava race of Kayasthas. He is likewise author of a 
digest entitled Kalpataru, which is often cited. By command 
of the same prince, Narasinha, son of Ramachandra, the 
grammarian and philosopher, composed a law tract entitled 
Govinddrnam, and several other treatises. 

Srikarichdrya and his son Srinathacharya-chudamani were 
both celebrated lawyers of the Mithila school. The first wrote 
a treatise on inheritances, the last is author of a tract on the 
duties of the fourth class, which is entitled Achdrya-chandrihd? 
I liave not seen the other works of these authors. 

The Smriti-sdra, or, at full length, SmrityartJia-sdra, by 

' Asiatic Researches, vol. i. pp. 357 and 361. [Cf. infra, p. 489.] 

* \_Xchcira~ehaniirikd, see .4ufrccht, Bodl. Catal., p. 283, 5.] 
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Sriclliaracliarya, a priest of the Dravir ^ tribe, is a treatise on 
religious duties, in which questions of civil duty are incident¬ 
ally introduced. lie cites the Kdmadhenu, a law tract said to 
be a gloss on Manu; but which, not having seen the book, I 
cannot affirm. The Pradipa, Kadpadnma, and Kalpalatd, 
works of which I can give no other notices, are cited in the 
Smriti-sdra. 

The Madana-pdnjdta, on civil duties, is the work of Vis- 
weswara-bliatta, and derives its name from Madana-pala, a 
prince of the Jat race, who reigned at Kashthanagar or Digh. 
Tliis work, which is sometimes quoted in the name of Madana- 
p41a himself, cites, among other authorities, the Sdpardrlca^ 
and Smritl-chandrikd, which do not appear to be otherwise 
known, and the Heinddri, wliich is occasionally quoted in the 
now Digest. 

O 

Sulapani, a native of Mithila, who resided at Sahuria in 
Bengal,^ wrote a treatise on penance and expiation, which is in 
great repute with both schools. His commentary on Ydjna- 
valkya, entitled Pi 2 )akalikd, has been already noticed. Bhava- 
deva-bh'atta, also called Balabalabhi-bhujanga, was author of 
several treatises on religious duties. These, with the rituals 
of the same author, arc much consulted in Ben£ral and in the 
southern provinces of India. Jitendriya is often cited in the 
Mitdkshard, and sometimes in the now Digest. Goyichandra, 
Graheswara, Dhare.swara, Balariipa, Harihara, Murari-misra, 
and many others, have been occasionally consulted. 

Among modern digests the most remarkable are the Vkd- 
ddniava-setu, compiled by order of Mr. Hastings ; the Vivdda- 
sdrdniava, compiled at the request of Sir William Jones, by 
Sarvoru-trivedi, a lawyer of Mithild; and the Vk'dda-bhangdr- 
ncira, by Jagannatha, which is now translated. 

On this translation I shall briefly observe, that the version 
of many texts comes from the pen of Sir W. Jones ; for most 

^ [DfLivida.] 2 ^yipardrka ?] 

3 [“ Saliudiyanii, S'ulajianis eo«jnomcn,” Aiifrecbt, Bodl. Catal.l 
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of the laws quoted from Manu arc found in his translation of 
the Mdnai'a-dharma-iiktra, and other texts had been already 
translated by him when perusing the original digest formerly 
compiled by order of Mr. Hastings. It has become my part 
to complete a translation of the new Digest of Indian Law. 
Selected for this duty by Sir John Shore, whose attention 
extended to promote the happiness of the native inhabitants of 
the provinces which he governs, and to encourage the labours 
of the literary society over which he presides, is no less con¬ 
spicuous than his successful administration of the British 
interests in India, 1 have cheerfully devoted my utmost 
endeavours to deserve the choiee’ by whieh I was honoured; 
nothing, which diligence could effect, has been omitted to 
render the translation scrupulously feithful; and to this it has 
been frequently necessary to sacrifice perspicuous diction. The 
reader, while he censures this and other defects of a work 
executed in the midst of official avocations, will candidly con¬ 
sider the obvious difficulties of the undertaking. Should it 
appear to him that much of the commentary might have 
been omitted Avithout injury to tlie context, or that a better 
arrangement would have rendered the whole more perspicuous, 
he Avill remember that the translator could use no freedom 
with the text, but undertook a verbal translation of it: what 
has been inserted to make this intelligible is distinguished 
by italics, as was practised by Sir William Jones in his ver¬ 
sion of Manu and of the Sirdjiyyah; in very few instances 
has any greater liberty been taken, except grammatical ex¬ 
planations and etymologies, which are sometimes, thou^li 
rarely, omitted, or abridged, where a litoral version would have 
been wholly unintelligible to the English reader. In the or¬ 
thography of Sanskrit words, the system adopted by Sir W. 
Jon^s has been followed.^ To obviate the necessity of re¬ 
ferring to the first volume of the Asiatic Researches, where 
that system was proposed, an explanatory note is subjoined. 

^ [This has been of course altered in the present reprint.] 
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This, with an index, and a few scattered annotations, which 
have been added, may prove sufficietit to assist tlie occasional 
perusal of a work intended to disseminate a knowledge of 
Indian law, and, serving as a standard for the administra¬ 
tion of justice among the Hindu subjects of Great Britain, to 
advance the happiness of a nmnerous people. 

MiKZAroOR, 

ITtli December, 1790. 
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XIII. 

PREFACE TO THE TRANSLATION OF TWO 
TREATISES ON THE HINDU LAW OF IN¬ 
HERITANCE. 


Published at Calcutta, 1810. 


No branch of jurisprudence is more important than the law 
of successions or inheritance; as it constitutes that part of any 
national system of laws, which is the most peculiar and 
distinct, and which is of most frequent use and extensive 
application. 

In the law of contracts, the rules of decision, observed in 
the jurisprudence of different countries, are in general dictated 
by reason and good sense; and rise naturally, though not 
always obviously, from the plain maxims of equity and right. 

As to the criminal law, mankind are in general agreed in 
regard to the nature of crimes ; and, although some diversity 
necessarily result from the exigencies of different states of 
society, leading to considei’able variation in the catalogue of 
offences, and in the scale of relative guilt and consequent 
punishment, yet the fundamental principles are unaltered, and 
may perhaps be equally traced in every known scheme of 
exemplary and retributive justice. 

Bu* the rules of succession to property, being in their nature 
arbitrary, are in all systems of law merely conventional. 
Admitting even that the succession of the offspring to the 
parent is so obvious as almost to present a natural and 
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universal law, yet this very first rule is so variously modified 
by the usages of different nations, that its application at least 
must be acknowledged to be founded on consent rather than 
on reasoning. In the laws of one people the rights of primo¬ 
geniture are established; in these of another the equal 
succession of all the male offspring prevails; while the rest 
allow the participation of the female with the male issue, some 
in equal, others in unequal proportions. Succession by right of 
representation, and the claim of descendants to inherit in the 
order of proximity, have been respectively established in 
various nations, accoi-ding to the degree of favour with which 
they have viewed those opposite pretensions. Proceeding 
from linear to collateral succession, the diversity of laws pre¬ 
vailing among different nations is yet greater, and still more 
forcibly argues the arbitrariness of the rules. Nor is it indeed 
practicable to reduce the rules of succession, as actually estab¬ 
lished in any existing body of law, to a general or leading 
principle, unless by the assumption of some maxim not neces¬ 
sarily nor naturally connected with the canons of inheritance. 

In proportion, then, as the law of successions is arbitrary 
and irreducible to fixed and general principles, it is complex 
and intricate in its provisions j and requires, on the part of 
those entrusted with the administration of justice, a previous 
preparation by study; for its rules and maxims cannot be 
rightly understood, when only hastily consulted as occasions 
arise. Those occasions arc of daily and of hourly occurrence ; 
and, on this account, that branch of law should be carefully 
and diligently studied. 

In the Ilindu jurisprudence in particular, it is the branch of 
law, which specially and almost exclusively merits the atten¬ 
tion of those who arc qualifying themselves for the line of 
service in which it will become their duty to administer justice 
to our Hindu subjects, according to their own laws. 

A very ample compilation on this subject is included in the 
Digest of Hindu Law prc]»ared by Jagannatha, under the 
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directions of Sir William Jones. But copious as that work is, 
it does not supersede the necessity of further aid to the study 
of the nindu law of inheritance. In the preface to the trans¬ 
lation of the Digest, I hinted an opinion unfavourable to the 
arrangement of it, as it has been executed by the native 
compiler. I have been confirmed in that opinion of the com¬ 
pilation since its publication ; and indeed the author’s method 
of discussing together the discordant opinions maintained by 
the lawyers of the several schools, without distinguishing in 
an intelligible manner which of them is the received doctrine 
of each school, but on the contrary leaving it uncertain whether 
any of the opinions stated by him do actually prevail, or which 
doctrine must now be considered to be in force, and which 
obsolete, renders his work of little utility to persons conversant 
with the law, and of still less service to those who are not 
versed in Indian jurisprudence; especially to the English 
reader, for whose use, through the medium of translation, the 
work was particularly intended. 

Entertaining this opinion of it, I long ago undertook a new 
compilation of the law of successions with , other collections of 
Hindu law, under the sanction of the Government of Bengal, 
for preparing for publication a supplementary Digest of such 
parts of the law as I might consider to bo most useful. Its 
final completion and publication have been hitherto delayed by 
important avocations; and it has been judged mean time 
advisable to offer to the public in a detached form a complete 
translation of two works materially connected with that com¬ 
pilation. 

They are the standard authorities of the Hindu law of 
inheritance in the schools of Benares and Bengal respectively; 
and considerable advantage must be derived to the study of 
this branch of law, from access to those authentic works, in 
which the entire doctrine of each school, with the reasons and 
arguments by which it is supported, may be seen at one view 
and in a connected shape. 
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In a general compilation, where the a\ithorlties are greatly 
multiplied, and the doctrines of many different schools and of 
numerous authors are contrasted and compared, tho reader is 
at a loss to collect the doctrines of a particular school, and to 
follow tho train of reasoning by which they are maintained. 
He is confounded by the perpetual conflict of discordant 
opinions and jarring deductions; and by the frequent transition 
from the positions of one sect to the principles of another. It 
may be useful, then, that such a compilation should be pre¬ 
ceded b}^ the separate publication of the most approved works 
of each school. I3y exhibiting in an exact translation the text 
of the author with notes selected from tho glosses of his com- 
inentators, or from the works of other writers of tho same 
school, a correct knowledge of that part of the Hindu law 
which is expressly treated by him will be made more easily 
attainable, than by trusting solely to a general compilation. 
The one is best adapted to ])reparatory study; the other may 
aftcrw'ards be profitably consulttid, when a general, but accurate 
knowledge has been thus previously obtained by the separate 
study of a complete hod}' of doctrine. 

These considerations determined the publication of the 
present volume. It coniprehonds the celebrated treatise of 
Jimutavahana on successions, which is constantly cited by 
the lawyers of Bengal under the emphatic title of Duya-hhdga 
or “ inheritance; and an extract from the still more cele¬ 
brated Mif(U,■shard, comprising so much of this work as relates 
to inheritance. The range of its authority and influence is 
far more extensive than that of Jimiitavahaiia’s treatise, for it 
is received in all the schools of Hindu lawg from Benares to 
the southern extremity of the peninsula of India, as the chief 
groundwork of the doctrines which the^" follow, and as an 
authority from w'hich they rarelj'- dissent. 

The works of other eminent W'ritcr,s have, concurrently with 
the M if all shard, considerable weight in the schools of law 
which have respectively adopted them ; as the Smriti~chan~ 
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drikd ' in the south of India; the Chintdmmii, Matndkara, and 
Vivdda-chaiidra^ in Mithila; the Viramitrodaya &iiii Kamald- 
kara ^ at Benares; and the M.aykkha * among the Marhattas : 
but all agree in generally deferring to the authority of tlie 
Mitdkshard, in frequently "appealing to its text, and in rarely, 
and at the same time modestly, dissenting from its doctrines 
on particular questions. The Bengal school alone, having 
taken for its guide Jimutavahana’s treatise, which is, on 
almost every disputed point, opposite in doctrine to the Mitd¬ 
kshard, has no deference for its authority. On this account, 
independently of any other considerations, it would have been 
necessary to admit into the present volume either his treatise, 
or some one of the abridgments of his doctrine which are in 
use, and of which the best known and most approved is llaghu- 
nandaua’s Ddya-tattwa. But the preference appeared to be 
decidedly due to the treatise of Jinnitavahaua himself; as 
well because he was the founder of this school, being the 
author of the doctrine which it has adopted; as because the 
subjects which he discusses are treated by him with eminent 
ability and great precision; and for this further reason, that 
quotations from his work, or references to it, which must 
become necessary in a general compilation of the Hindu law 
of inheritance, can be but very imperfectly intelligible with¬ 
out the opportunity of consulting the whole text of his close 
reasoning and ample disquisitions. 

' By Devinda-bhatta. This excellent treatise on judicature is of groat and 
almost paramount authority, as I am informed, in the countries occupied by the 
Hindu nations of Dravida, Tailanga, and Kamita; inhabiting the greatest part 
of the peninsula or Dakhin. [It was translated in 1867 by T. Kristnasawmy 
Iyer.] 

® Vivuda-chintdmani, VyavaJiiira-cfiiiitdiiimii, and other treatises of law by 
Vacbaspati-mis'ra; Vivdda-ratndkara, Vyavuhdra-ratndkara, and other compila¬ 
tions by I’anditas employed by Chandeswara; Vivdda-chcmdi a by Misaru-mis'ra, 
or rather by bis aunt Lakbimh or Lakshini-devi. 

3 V rramilrodaya, an ample and very accurate digest by Mitra-mis'ra [printed 
at Calcutta in 181S]. Vivudalandava and other works of Kamalukava. 

* VyavaMra-mayukha and other treatises by Nilakantba. [Translated by H. 
Borrodaile in 1827 ; printed at Bombay in 1863.] 
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Ilavinsr selected, for reasons which have been here ex- 
plained, the Ddya-hhaga of Jinmtavahana, and i\\G Mifdkshard 
on inheritance, for translation and separate publication, I was 
led in course to draw the chief part of the annotations neces¬ 
sary to the illustration of the tejft from the commentaries 
on those works. Notes have been also taken from original 
treatises, of which likewise brief notices will be here given, 
that their authority may be appreciated. 

In the selection of notes from commentaries and other 
sources, the choice of them has not been restricted to such as 
might be necessaiy to the elucidation of the subject as it is 
exhibited in the English version ; but variations in the reading 
and interpretation of the original text have been regularly 
noticed, with the view of adapting tliis translation to the use 
of those who may be induced to study it with the original 
Sanskrit text. The mere Engli.sh reader will not be detained 
by the.se annotation.s, which he will of course pass .by. 

Having verified with great care the quotations of authors, 
as far as means are aftorded to mo by my own collection of 
Sanskrit law-books (which includes, I believe, nearly all that 
are extant), I have added at the foot of the page notes of 
reference to the places in which the texts are found. They 
will be satisfactory to the reader as demonstrating the general 
correctness of the original citations. The inaccuracies, wliich 
have been remarked, are also carefully noticed. They are few 
and not often important. 

The sources from which tho annotations have been chiefly 
drawn are the following. 

The commentary of Hrikrishna-tarkalankara on tin- Duga- 
hhdga of Jiinutavahana has been chiefly and preferably used.^ 
Tills is tho most celebrated of the glosses on tlie text. It is 
the work of a very acute logician, wdio interprets his author 
and reasons on his arguments, with great accuracy and pre¬ 
cision ; and who always illustrates the text, generally confirms 
1 [I’riiitcd at Calcutta in ISIS and 1S29.] 

VOL. II. [essays I.] 
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its positions, but not unfrequently modifies or amends them. 
Its authority has been long gaining ground in the schools of 
law throughout Bengal; and it has almost banished from them 
the other expositions of the Ddya-hhuga; being ranked, in 
general estimation, next* after the treatises of Jimiitavdhana 
and of Raghunandana. 

An original treatise by the same author, entitled Ddija- 
krama-sangraha,^ contains a good compendium of the law of 
inheritance according to Jimutavahana’s text, as expounded 
in his commentary. It has been occasionally quoted in the 
notes: its authority being satisfactorily demonstrated by the 
use which was made of it in the compilation of the Digest 
translated hy Mr. Halhed ; the compilers of which transcribed 
largely from it, though without acknowledgment. 

The earliest commentary on Jiiniitavahana is that of 
Srin4tha-acharya-chuclamani. It has been constantly in 
Srikrislma’s view, who frequently copies it; but still oftener 
cites the opinions of Cluidamani to correct or confute them. 
Notwitlistanding this frequent collision of opinions, the com¬ 
mentary of Cliudainani must be acknowledged as, in general, 
a very excellent exposition of the text; and it has been usefully 
consulted throughout the progress of the translation, as well 
as for the selection of explanatory notes. 

Another commentary, anterior to Srikrishna’s, but subse¬ 
quent to Cluidamaui’s, is that of Achyuta-chakravarti (author 
likewise of a commentary on the Srdddha-viveka). It is in 
many places quoted for refutation, and in more is closely 
followed by Srikrishna, but always without naming the author. 
It contains frequent citations from Chudaraani, and is itself 
quoted with the name of the writer by Maheswara. This work 
is upon the whole an able interpretation of the text of Jimuta- 
vahana, and has afforded much assistance in the translation of 
it, and furnished many notes illustrating its sense. 

The commentary of Maheswara is posterior to those of 
' [Printed at Calcutta in 1828, and translated by Wyach in 1818.] 
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Chudaniani and of Achyuta, both of which are cited in it; 
and is probably anterior to Srikrishna’s, or at least nearly 
of the same date, if my information concerning these authors 
be correct;' for they appear to have been almost contemporary, 
but Maheswara seemingly a little the elder of the two. They 
differ greatly in their expositions of the text, both as to'the 
meaning and as to the manner of deducing the sense; but neither 
of them affords any indication of his having seen the other’s 
work. A comparison of these different and independent inter¬ 
pretations has been of material aid to a right understanding 
and correct version of obscure and doubtful passages in Jimuta- 
vahana’s text. 

Of the remaining commentaries, of which notices had been 
obtained, only one other has been procured. It bears the 
name of Raghunandana, the author of tlie 8mriU-tattn-a, and 
the greatest authority of Hindu law in the province of Bengal. 
In proportion to the celebrity of tlio writer was the disappoint¬ 
ment experienced on finding rea.son to distrust the authen¬ 
ticity of the work. But not being .sati.sfied of its genuineness, 
and on the contrary suspecting it strongly of bearing a 
borrowed name, I have made a very sparing use of this 
commentary either in the version of the text or in the notes.® 

The Ddya-tathca, or so much of tlie Siiirifi-taftira as relates 
to inheritance, is the undoubted composition of Raghunandana; 
and, in deference to the greatness of the author’s name and 
the estimation in whicli Iris works are held among the learned 
Hindus of Bengal, has been throughout diligently consulted 
and carefully compared with Jimutavahana’s treatise, oji 
which it is almost exclusively founded. It is indeed an e.x- 

^ Great-grandsons of both thest; writers were living in 1S06 ; and the grand.son 
(daughter’s son) of S'rikrishna was alive in 17!»0. Botli eonsequently must have 
lived in the first part of the last century. They are inoderii writers; and S'ri- 
krishna is apparently the most recent. 

[These tive comnieutaries were pnhlishcd in the grand edition edited by Pandit 
JlharatacliiUidra-Mroniani, in ISfifi, under llie patronage of Prasanna Kumar 
Thakiir; and, besides these, it also contains those of Kainabhadra-iiyaya.laiikara 
and Krishuakanta-vidyavugis'a.J 
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cellent compendium of the law, in which not only Jimiita- 
vAhana's doctrines are in general strictly followed, but are 
commonly delivered in his own words in brief extracts from 
Isis text. On a few points, however, Raghunandana has differed 
from his master; and in some instances he has supplied 
deficiencies. These, as far as they have appeared to be of 
importance, have furnished annotations; for whicli his authority 
is of course quoted. 

A commentary by Kasirama on Eaghunandana’s Bwja- 
tattwa, has also supplied a few annotations, and has been of 
some use in explaining Jimutavahana’s commentators, being 
written in tlio spirit of their expositions of tliat author’s text, 
particularly Srikrislma’s gloss; and often in the very words of 
that commentator. 

The Baya-fahmiia or Smriti-ratndmH of Ramanatha-vidya- 
vachaspati, having obtained a considerable degree of authority 
in some of the districts of Bengal, has been frequently con¬ 
sulted, and is sometimes quoted in the notes. It is a work 
not devoid of merit, but, as it differs in some material points 
from botli Jimutavdhana and Raghunandana, it tends too 
much to unhinge the certainty of the law on some important 
questions of very frequent recurrence. The same author has 
written a commentary on Jimutavabana’s Ddyn-hhuya, and 
makes a reference to it at the close of his own original treatise. 
Jly researches, however, and endeavours to procure a copy of 
it, have not been successful. I should else have considered it 
right to advert frequently to it in the illustrations of the text. 

Other treatises on inheritance, according to the doctrines 
received in Bengal, as the J)dya-nirn(uja of Srikara-bhatta- 
cbarya, and one or two more which have fallen under my 
inspection, are little else than epitomes of the work of Raghu¬ 
nandana or of Jimiitavahana: and on this account have been 
scarcely at all used in preparing the present publication. 

,The remaining names, which occur in the notes, are of 
works or of their authors belonging to other schools. These 

O O 
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are rarely, I may say never, cited, unless for variations in the 
reading of original texts of legislators, excepting only the 
Viramitrodaya of Mitra-misra; from whose work a few quota¬ 
tions may be found in the notes, contradicting passages of the 
text. This author, in the compilation mentioned, uniformly 
examines and refutes the peculiar doctrines maintained by 
Jiinutavahana and Raghunandana; but it did not fall within 
the design of the present publication to exhibit the contro¬ 
versial arguments of the modern opponents of the Bengal 
school; and quotations from his work have been therefore 
sparingly inserted in the notes to Jiinutavahana’s treatise. 

The commentaries on the Mituhtiham^ of Vijnaneswara are 
less numerous. Of four, concerning which I have notices, tw'o 
only have been procured, the Subodhini, by Yisweswara- 
bhatta, and a commentary by a modern author, Balambhatta. 

The Subodhini is a collection of notes elucidating the obscure 
passages of the Mifdkshard, concisely, but perspicuously. It 
leaves few difficulties unexplained, and dwells on them no 
further than is necessary to their elucidation. The commen¬ 
tator is author likewise of a compilation entitled Mudana- 
pdrijdla, chiefly on religious law, but comprising a chapter 
on inheritance, a topic connected with that of obsequies. To 
this work he occasionally refers from his commentary. Both 
therefore have been continually consulted in the progress of 
the translation, and have furnished a great proportion of the 
annotations. 

Balambhatta’s work is in the usual form of a perpetual 
comment. It proceeds, sentence by sentence, expounding 
every phrase and every term in the original text. Alwa 3 's 
copious on what is obscure, and often so on what is clear, it 
has been a satisfactory aid in the translation, even where it 
was busj' in explaining that wliich was evident; for it has 
been gratifying to find, though no doubts wore entertained, 

^ [The whole of tlic Mitiikshm-d av.is printed at Calcutta in 1809, and has been 
reprinted at Bombay, 1864, and licuares, 1SG6; the ]'tj(n(ihura section was re- 
pi'iiitcd at Calcutta in 1829.] 
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that the intended interpretation had the sanction of a com¬ 
mentator. Balambhatta’s gloss in general follows the Siibo- 
dhini as far as this goes. It has supplied annotations where 
Visweswara’s commentary was silent; or where the expla¬ 
nation, couched in Visweswara’s concise language, might be 
less intelligible to the English reader. 

Vijnaneswara’s Mifdkshard being a commentary on the 
institutes of Y4jnavalkya, it has been a natural suggestion 
to compare his expositions of the law, and of his author’s 
text in particular, with the commentaries of other writers on 
the same institutes, viz. the ancient and copious gloss of 
Apar4rka of the royal house of Silara, and the modern and 
succinct annotations of Sulapini in his comment entitled 
BipalxaUkd. A few notes have been selected from both these 
works, and chiefly from that of Apardrka. 

For like reasons the commentators on the institutes of other 
ancient sages have been similarly examined. They are those 
of Medhatithi and Kulluka-bhatta on Manu; Haradatta’s 
gloss on Gautama, which is entitled Mitdkshard; Nanda- 
pandita’s commentary under the title of Vaijayanti, on the 
institutes which bear the name of the god Vishnu, and those 
of the same author, and of M4dhava-^charya, on Par4sara. 

Nanda^pandita is author also of an excellent treatise on 
adoption, entitled Battaka-mimdnsd^ of which much use has 
been made, among other authorities, in the enlarged illustra¬ 
tions which it has been judged advisable to add to the short 
chapter contained in the Mitdkshard on this important topic of 
Hindu law. 

The same writer appears, from a reference in a passage of 
his gloss on Vishnu, to have composed a commentary on the 
Mitdkshard under the title of Pratitdkshard. Not having 
been,able to procure that work, but concluding that the opinions 
which the writer may have there delivered correspond with 
those which he has expressed in his other compositions, I have 
* [Printed with the Dattaka-ehandrikd at Calcutta in 1857.] 
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made frequent referencea to the rest of his writings, and par¬ 
ticularly to his commentary on Vishnu, which is a very 
excellent and copious work, and might serve, like the Mitd- 
kshard, as a body or digest of law. 

All the works of greatest authority in the several schools 
which hold the Mitdkshard in veneration, have been occasion¬ 
ally made to contribute to the requisite elucidation of the text, 
or have been cited when necessary for such deviations from its 
doctrine, as it has been judged right to notice in the annota¬ 
tions. It will be sufficient to particularize in this place the 
Viramitrodaya before mentioned, of which the greatest use has 
been made; that compilation conforming generally to the 
doctrines of the Miidkaham, the words of which it very 
commonly cites with occasional elucidations of the text inter¬ 
spersed, or with express interpretations of it subjoined, or 
sometimes with the substitution of a paraphrase for parts of 
the original text. All these have been found useful auxiliaries 
to the professed commentaries aud glosses. 

This brief account of the works from which notes have been 
selected or aid derived, will sufficiently make known the plan 
on which the text of the Mitdkshard and that of Jimuta- 
vahana have been translated and elucidated, aud the materials 
which have been employed for that purpose. It is hardly 
necessary to add, by way of precaution to the reader, that he 
will find distinguished by hyphens, whatever has been inserted 
from the commentaries into the text to render it more easily 
intelligible,—a reference to the particular commentary being 
always made in the notes at the foot of the page. 

Concerning the history and age of the authors whose works 
are here introduced to the attention of the English reader, some 
information will be expected. On these points, however, the 
notices, which have been collected, are very imperfect, as must 
ever be the case in regard to the biography of Hindu authors. 

Vijnaneswara, often called Vijnana-yogi, the author of the 
Mitdkshard, is known to have been an ascetic, and belonged, as 
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is affirmed, to an order of Sannydsis, said to have been 
founded by Sankara-dcharya. No further particulars con¬ 
cerning him have been preserved. A copy of his work has 
indeed been shown to me, in which, at its close, he is described 
as a contemporary of VAs:ramadit 3 'a. But the authority of 
this passage, which is wanting in other copies, is not sufficient 
to ground a belief of the antiquity of the book ; especially as 
it cannot be well reconciled to the received opinion above 
noticed of the author’s appertaining to a religious order 
founded by Sankara-achdr^-a, whoso age cannot be carried 
further back at the utmost than a thousand years. The limit 
of the lowest recent date which can possibly be assigned to 
this work, may be more certainly fixed from the ascertained 
age of the commentary; the autlior of which composed like¬ 
wise (as already' observed) tlie Madana-pdrijdta, so named in 
honour of a prince called Madana-pdla, apparently the same 
who gives title to tlic Madana-vinoda, dated in the fifteenth 
century of the Sambat era.^ It may bo inferred as probable, 
that the antiquity of the Mifdks/iard exceeds 500, and is short 
of 1000 years. If indeed Dhdreswara, who is frequently cited 
in the Mitdkfshani as an autlior, be the same witli the cele¬ 
brated Rajd Bhoja, whose title may not improbably have been 
given to a work composed by liis command, according to a 
practice which is by no means uncommon, the remoter limit 
will be reduced by more than a century; and the range of 
uncertaint}' as to the age of the Mitukshard will be contracted 
within narrower bounds. 

Of Jimutavahana as little is known. The name belongs 
to a prince of the house of Silara, of whose history some hints 
may be gathered from the fabulous adventures recorded of him 
in popular tales ; and who is mentioned in an ancient and 
authejitic inscription found at Salset.® It was an obvious con¬ 
jecture, that the name of this prince might have been affixed 
to a treatise of law composed perhaps under his patronage or 
* 1431 Sambat; answering to A.n. 1373. Asiaiio Eescarches, vol. i. p. 3o7. 
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by bis direction.s. That however is not the opinio” of the 
learned in Bengal; who are more inclined to suppose that the 
real author may have borne the name which is affixed to his 
work, and may have been a professed lawyer who performed 
the functions of judge and leg.al adviser to one of the most 
celebrated of the Hindu sovereigns of Bengal. No evidence, 
however, has been adduced in support of this opinion; and the 
period when this author flourished is therefore entirely un¬ 
certain. He cites several earlier writers ; but, their age being 
not le.ss doubtful than his own, no aid can be at present derived 
from that circumstance, towards the determination of the 
limits between which he is to bo placed. His commentators 
suppose him in many places to be occupied in refuting the 
doctrines of the MltMuJmru. Probably they are right; it is 
however possible, that ho may bo there refuting the doctrines 
of earlier authors, which may have subsequently been re¬ 
peated from them in the later compilation of Vijnaneswara. 
Assuming, however, that the opinion of the commentators is 
correct, the age of Jinuitavaliana must be placed between 
that of Vijnaneswara, whose doctrine ho opposes, and that of 
Raghunandana, who luis followed his authority. Now Raghu- 
nandana’s date is ascertained at about three hundred years 
from this time: for he was pupil of Yasudeva-sarvabhauma, 
and studied at the same time witli three other disciples of the 
same preceptor, who likewise have acquired great celebrity : 
viz. Siromani, Krishnanaiida, and Chaitanya; the latter is the 
well-known founder of the religious order and sect of Vaish- 
nnvas so numerous in the vicinity of Calcutta, and so notorious 
for the scandalous dissoluteness of their morals; and, the date 
of his birth being held monjorable by his followers, it is ascer¬ 
tained by his horoscope said to be still preserved, as well as by 
the express mention of the date in his works, to have been 
1411 of the Saka era, answering to Y.C. 1489 ; consequently 
Raghunandana, being his contemporary, must have flourished 
at tlie beginning of the sixteenth century. 
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XIV. 

ON HINDU COURTS OF JUSTICE.i 


[From .the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. ii. pp. 166—196.] 


The composition of an Indian court of justice, conformably 
with the ancient Hindu institutions,* being very imperfectly 
understood, and many erroneous notions having become pre¬ 
valent on this subject, it appears to deserve a more full in¬ 
vestigation than it has yet undergone; and, with this view, I 
submit to the Society the result of a careful perusal of original 
authorities of Hindu law relating to that point. 

The following is an abstract,® from very ample disquisitions, 
contained in treatises of Indian jurisprudence. 

An assembly for the administration of justice is of various 
sorts : either stationary, being held in the town or village ; or 
moveable, being held in field or forest; or it is a tribunal 
superintended by the chief judge appointed by the sovereign, 
and entrusted with the royal seal to empower him to summon 

1 Read at a public meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, May 24, 1828. 

® [AVilson, in a note to Mill (vol. i. p. 213), assigns these regulations to “a period 
not long subsequent to the Code of Manu, if not contemporary,'* It would be 
an interesting subject of inquiry to determine how far the Hindu courts and laws 
were allowed to remain in force during the five centuries and a half of Muham¬ 
madan predominance throughout India. Cf. Elphinstone, Mistory, pp. 91, 484, 
487, 545.] 

3 A short extract from this treatise was communicated to Mr. H. St. George 
Tucker, for insertion in the Appendix to his work on the financial state of the 
East-India Company. 
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parties; or it is a court held before the sovereign in person. 
The two first of these are constituted at the request oT parties, 
who solicit cognizance and determination of their differences; 
they are not established by operation of law, nor by the act of 
the king, but by voluntary consent. The two last are courts 
of judicature, established by the sovereign’s authority: such a 
court is resorted to for relief as occasions occur, and not, as the 
first-mentioned, constituted merely for the particular purpose. 

To accommodate or determine a dispute between contending 
parties, the heads of the family, or the chiefs of the society, 
or the inhabitants of the town or village, select a referee ap¬ 
proved by both parties. 

Among persons who roam the forest, an assembly for ter¬ 
minating litigation is to be hold in the wilderness; among 
those who belong to an army, in the camp; and among mer¬ 
chants and artisans, in their societies. 

Places of resort for redress are; 

1st. The court of the sovereign, who is assisted by learned 
Brahmans as assessors. It is ambulatory, being held where 
the king abides or sojourns. 

2nd. The tribunal of the cliief judge Prdd-virdka,” or 
“ Dhannddhynksha ”) appointed by the sovereign, and sitting 
with tliree or more assessors, not exceeding seven. This is a 
stationary court, being held at an appointed place. 

3rd. Inferior judges, appointed by the sovereign’s authority, 
for local jurisdictions. From their decisions an appeal lies to 
the court of the chief judge, and thence to the raja or king in 
person. 

The gradations in arbitration are also three: 

1st. Assemblies of townsmen, or meetings of persons be¬ 
longing to various tribes, and following different professions, 
but inhabiting the same place. 

2nd. Companies of traders or artisans; conventions of 
persons belonging to different tribes, but subsisting by the 
practice of the same profession. 
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3rd. Meetings of kinsmen, or assemblages of relations con¬ 
nected by consanguinity. 

The technical terms in the Hindu law-books for these three 
gradations of assemblies are, 1st. Purja; 2nd. Sreni; 3rd. 
Kula. 

Their decisions or awards are subject to revision; an un¬ 
satisfactory determination of the “ ICula,” or family, is revised 
by the “ Srerii,” or company, as less liable to suspicion of 
partiality than the kindred; and an unsatisfactory decision 
of fellow-artisans is revised by the “ Puga,” or assembly of 
co-habitants, wlio are still less to be suspected of partiality. 
From the award of the “ Puga," or assembly, art appeal lies, 
according to the statutes of Hindu law, to the tribunal of the 
Prdd-vkuha” or judge; and, finally, to the court of tho 
Rdjd, or sovereign prince. , 

The“P«y«,” “ Srcni,’* and “Kula,” are different degrees 
of arbitration, which, as is apparent, is not in the nature either 
of a jury or of a rustic tribunal, with which they have been 
assimilated; but merely a system of arbitration, subordinate 
to regularly constituted tribunals or courts of justice. 

I now proceed to the more detailed consideration of the 
composition of such courts. 

In several passages of Hindu law-books the members of the 
judicature are enumerated, but not without some discrepancy : 
one authority specifying so many as ten ; others eight, but in 
some instances, nevertheless, noticing a greater number. The 
difference, however, is not material. 

That enumeration concerns the sovereign court, wherein the 
king personally presides. The composition of subordinate 
tribunals, with respect to its members and attendants and 
officers, has not been particularized; nor are there any direc¬ 
tions found concerning the manner in which the business of 
inferior courts is to be conducted, or the sittings of arbitra¬ 
tors. Ho doubt the analogy of the sovereign court would be 
followed, so far as applicable; and the composition of the 
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tribunal would be the type or model for the construc¬ 
tion of a subordinate one. 

A court of judicature is, in the passages which have been 
adverted to, likened to a body furnislied with limbs; and the 
similitude of the members of the «ono and limbs of the other 
is followed out to a puerile minuteness. Without regard, 
however, to this solemn trifling, it may be observed, that the 
members enumerated arc: first, the king or sovereign prince; 
next, the chief judge, or superintendent appointed by him; 
afterwards the assessors or puisne judges, considered in the 
aggregate as one member, tliougli their number ought to be 
three, five, or seven. The written law is to be had for re¬ 
ference or consultation, and is mentioned as one member; <rold 
and fire are also to be in readiness, for use in tlie adminis¬ 
tration of oatlis, and are in like )nanner noticed as members; 
as is also water, provided for refrosliment. Tlie principal 
officers of the court, namely, the accountant, the scribe, and 
the sequestrator, complete the formal enumeration.’ But to 
these must be added, other officers and attendants of the 
court, as the summoner and the moderator; likewise the 
king’s domestic priest or spiritual counsellor, and his ministers 
of state or temporal advisers; and also the audience or by¬ 
standers, comprehending qualified persons, any one of whom 
may interpose in the capacity of an aiiiicus curm ; and persons 
in attendance to keep order and prevent the intrusion of the 
populace. 

By the Hindu institutes, the administration of justice, civil 
and criminal, is among the chief functions of tlie lidjd or 
sovereign; not arbitrarily, according to his mere will and 
pleasure; but conformably with fixed laws recorded by an¬ 
cient sages, and agreeable to the established custom of the 
country. 

He will naturally need the assistance of learned persons 
conversant with those laws and us,ages, and competent to the 
application of them in particular and individual cases. There 
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is need likewise of attendants and officers to conduct the 
process and execute the adjudications of the tribunal. The 
number, functions, and powers of those advisers and atten¬ 
dants, as prescribed by law, form the legal constitution of a 
Hindu sovereign court. 

It is a topic considered and discussed in every general 
treatise of Indian forensic law: there is no occasion, therefore, 
for premising a disquisition on the authorities to which 
reference will be made. 

§ 1. The sovereign Prince. 

The Hindu sovereign in person hears litigant parties to 
redress injuries and decide their contests ; or he devolves that 
office oh a chief judge, whose duty it is to assist him when 
present, and to preside in his stead when absent. The right 
of personal superintendence is in strictness confined to the 
regular royal tribe of Miairii/n, or to the hrdhmana invested 
with sovereignty ; one of an inferior class, whetlier the third 
or the fourth caste, or a mixed tribe, is not qualified to assume 
personal cognizance of causes, but is by law required to depute 
a judge to officiate in his stead. On this point, however, com¬ 
mentators of the law differ j some maintaining the competency 
of every sovereign, whatever be his tribe, for the personal 
exercise of judicial authority. 

It is the sovereign on whom the duty of administering 
justice is incumbent. The chief judge, attendants, and officers, 
are only assistant in the trial of causes, like a stipendiary 
priest in the celebration of religious rites; and they possess no 
proper nor original jurisdiction. It is a positive obligation on 
him ; and the attendance of the rest is not indispensable. 
The spiritual reward of a due administration of law, and the 
offence of its omission, concern him alone.^ 

Composure and sedateness of demeanour, with simplicity of 
dress and ornament, are enjoined, lest the suitors of the court 
1 Smriti-chaHdrikd, eto. 
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be overawed and confounded. A sitting posture facing the 
east is directed for a spiritual purpose; yet a trivial case may 
be heard by the prince standing; but he should not be walking 
to and fro, nor lying down, nor reclining. He holds out his 
right arm, wearing his mantle in the manner of a scarf, as is 
usual in an assembly of hrdlmaims, and having his hand free 
to make signs when there may be occasion so to do. 

§ 2. The chief Judge. 

The chief judge assists tlie prince wlien present, or presides 
in court when he is absent. The proper title of this high 
officer is Pmd-t'ivdka, which sigtiifies ‘ interrogator and dis¬ 
criminative pronouncer.’ He questions the parties; investigates 
the case ; distinguishes right and wrong; awards trial; and 
pronounces judgment. All tliis is implied in the title of his 
office. Another designation is DharmddhyakJia, superintendent 
of justice. It occurs in the rubric and colophon of divers 
treatises on law, as the author’s official designation, especially 
in the works of Halayudha. 

The chief judge sliould be a hrdhmana, observant of the 
duties of his tribe; conversant with tlie law in all its branches; 
skilled in logic and other sciences; acejuainted with scripture 
and jurisprudence ; and versed in holy literature, possessing 
conciliatory qualities, with many attainments. He should be 
gentle, not austere; delibenate, patient, and placid, yet firm ; 
virtuous, wise, diligent, cheerful, impartial and disinterested ; 
and, above all, sincere. 

But, if a hrdhmana duly qualified cannot be found, a man 
of the military class, or one of the commercial tribe (that is, a 
kshatriga, or a vaisgd), who is conversant with jurisprudence, 
may be appointed chief judge: but not a siidm, on any account, 
whatever be his knowledge and qualifications. This prohibition 
concerns spiritual consequences regarding the king’s fortunes ; 
it does not affiect the validity of the svWrff’s judicial acts. 
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§ 3. The Assessors. 

The ilssessors of the court, appointed by the sovereign to 
assist the chief judge with their advice, or himself when pre¬ 
siding there in person, are three, five, or seven, not fewer than 
the less, nor more than me greater number mentioned; an 
uneven number being required, that, in case of disagreement, 
the opinions and votes of the majority may prevail, supposing 
their capacity and qualifications equal. 

They should be hruhmanas, versed in sacred and profane 
literature, conversant with jurisprudence, habitually veracious, 
and strictly impartial towards friend and foe; being honest, 
disinterested, and opulent; incorruptible, attentive to their 
duties, and devoid of wrath and avarice, and uninfluenced by 
other passions. 

If hrdhmanas duly qualified cannot be selected, hshatriyas 
or i'oisi/ns niay be nominated; but not a siidra by any means. 
The judicial acts of an incompetent or disqualified person are 
void, though they chance to be conformable with the law. In 
the Instance of the chief judge, however, the siulra’s act is not 
void; neither should it be deemed so in the case of the assessor. 

§ 4. The Audience. 

Wliters on Hindu law reckon the audience as a component 
part of a court of justice; for a bystander may interpose with 
his advice, as the amicus curia; does in an European court. 

This part of the audience consists of persons qualified to 
sit in court as assessors ; being learned hrdhmunus, conversant 
with law; not appointed to be assessors, but attendino- the 
court of their own accord, or upon their owm affairs. Their 
interposition is not equally incumbent as it is on the asses¬ 
sors ; nor is it called for, unless tliey possess such qualifications. 

A further part of the audience consists of persons attending 
the cdlirt to maintain order, and prevent the intrusion of the 
populace. They should be raisyas, that is, persons of the 
third tribe, either merchants or husbandmen. 
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§ 5. The Domestic Priest, or Spiritual Adciser. 

The king’s domestic priest is regularly a member of the 
sovereign court of judicature. His nomination is specifically 
for the one object, as much as for the other: and it is his 
incumbent duty to check and restrain the king from wrong 
proceedings, no less in judicial than in religious matters. The 
nomination of one such priest being sufficient, no more than 
one is to be appointed. He should be a brdhnmna, versed in 
science, faithful, disinterested, diligent, and veracious. 

§ G. Ministers of State. 

The ministers of state attendant on the king are reckoned 
among the component members of tlie sovereign court; or, 
the chief judge and the assessors or councillors, being selected 
from among the king's ministers and public servants, attend 
in those capacities, and are strictly members of tlie court. 

§ 7. Officers of the Court. 

The proper subordinate officers of tiie court are five, viz, 

1. Accountant; 

2. Scribe; 

3. Keeper of claims and enforcer of judgments; 

4. Messenger, or summoner of parties and witnesses ; 

5. Moderator of the court. 

1. The requisite qualifications of the accountant are skill in 
computation, and a thorough acquaintance with every branch 
of mathematical knowledge, including astronomy (and even 
astrology), grammar, and other sciences, as well as sacred 
studies, and familiar knowledge of various modes of writing. 
He must be pure in conduct, and clearly deserving of trust. 

2. The like qualifications are required of the scribe. His 
diction must bo unambiguous ; his hand-writing fair: he must 
be honest, placid, disinterested, and veracious. 

Both these officers should be of a regenerate tribe. 

3. The enforcer of judgment, and guardian of things claimed, 
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may be a h'ldra. He should be one who has been uniformly 
employea in the king’s service; firm in conduct, but strictly 
obedient to the judges of the court. His functions are, the 
custody of things in dispute during the pendency of the cause, 
and the giving effect to the court’s judgment. 

4. The messenger, or king’s own officer, is one who has 
been long in his service, but is placed by him under the 
control of the judges, for the duty of summoning parties, 
holding them in custody, and seeking and calling their wit¬ 
nesses. 

5. Another officer is noticed, under the designation of 
moderator of the court, but with no other functions assigned 
to him besides the delivery of discourses on morality for the 
edification of the parties in suits, the judges, and the officers 
of the court. 

§ 8. Conduct of Judges. 

Passages relative to the conduct of judges, their functions 
and duties, are very numerous in the institutes of Hindu law. 
These may not be without interest, collected and exhibited 
together for reciprocal illustration. 

It will bo obvious, from the frequent notice of the direct 
part taken by the sovereign in the administration of justice, 
and the manner in which this topic is weighed upon, that both 
when the institutes were written in the names of ancient sajres, 
and when compilations were made from them by later authors, 
whose names are attached to works received as authority in 
divers countries of India, the Hindu sovereigns were accus¬ 
tomed to preside in their own tribunals, and take a personal 
and active share in the discharge of judicial duties. 

The obligation of impartial justice incumbent on the sove¬ 
reign, and the judges, is earnestly inculcated, in language 
forcible and impressive. Careful investigation, a candid avowal 
of opinion, and strenuous remonstrance against unjust decisions, 
are strongly enjoined; and it appears from the whole -tenor 
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of numerous passages, that the monarch presiding in person 
determines the causes on his own responsibility. The asses¬ 
sors of the court merely offer advice, hut have no voice or vote 
in the decision. 

§ 9. Punishment of iniquitous Judges. 

Iniquitous judges are punishable by fine, exile, and confisca¬ 
tion, for partiality, corruption, and collusion. 

The fine is rated at twice tlie amount of the penalty to 
which the party cast would be liable; oi’, according to a 
different inference from the .same law, twice the value of the 
thing litigated: but wliere this is not appreciable, the pre¬ 
scribed punishment is confiscation of property. This, however, 
is a controverted point; and the first-mentioned construction 
is the prevalent one. Confiscation extends to the whole pro¬ 
perty of the offender; and is awarded in a case of bribery; as 
is banishment also. 

If the judge’s iniquity be not discovered until after judg¬ 
ment has been passed, he is held bound in amends to make 
good to the aggrieved party the whole amount of his loss. 
Whether the cause shall be rohe.ard, is a controverted point : 
one autliority requiring revision of the judgment, and another 
directing that it shall not be disturbed, but amends made to 
the aggrieved party. This difference is grounded on a varia¬ 
tion in the reading of the same text of law. 

§ 10. Com-t-Hoiise. 

Minute directions are given concerning the situation and 
aspect of the court-house, and tlie decorations of the apart¬ 
ment in which the court is held. It will be sufficient to cite 
authorities on these points, witliout going into a discussion of 
unimportant questions arising out of them. It matters little 
whether the court-room should be an apartment of the royal 
palace or a separate edifice: nor does it much signify wliat are 
the proper and auspicious dimensions of a building designed 
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for this purpose, according to Hindu notions of symmetrj'. 
The east is the prescribed aspect, whether the house be a 
distinct one, or contiguous to the palace. 

§ 11. Time •and mode of Sitting. 

There is something curious, or approaching to it, as descrip¬ 
tive of ancient manners, yet not differing much from the 
habits of modern Hindu pirinces, in the minute directions given 
concerning the time when the courts should sit, viz. the fore¬ 
noon, as most convenient: the hour at which the kinir should 
take his seat after early religious observances and ordinary 
preparations of the morning; the manner in which the mem¬ 
bers of the court are distributed, the king facing the east, the 
judges on the right, the scribe on liis left, and the accountant 
facing him; and likewise concerning inauspicious days, on 
which courts should not assemble. 

To this brief summary I annex a copious collection of 
passages relative to all points which have been here touched 
upon. It will bo found to be full and sufficient on the whole 
subject, amply explaining the constitution of a Hindu sovereign 
court, its jurisdiction, original and appellate, and that of sub¬ 
ordinate courts, and arbitration in several gradations. The 
topic is not without importance for its political bearing, as well 
as for illustration of Hindu manners.^ 

' [There 13 a curious picture of the administration of Hindu law in the ninth 
act of the ‘Toy-cart,’ a drama generally supposed to be not later than tire com¬ 
mencement of our era. The h-eshtlun or ‘chief of the merchants,’ and the 
kdyaslha or ‘scribe,’ appear to sit there as joint-assessors with the judge.] 
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§ 1. Resort for Redress of Wrongs. 

“Bhrigu' ordained ten or else five places for the trial of causes, 
■where litigant parties, involved in controversies, may obtain deci¬ 
sions. 

“The frequenters of forests should cause their differences to he 
determined by men of their own order; members of a society, by 
persons belonging to that society; people appertaining to an army, 
by such as belong to the army; and the inhabitants of town [and 
country],’ likewise by residents in both. 

“ Let the heads of the family, or the chiefs of the society, or the 
inhabitants of the city, or of the village, select an umpire, approved 
by both parties. 

“The village, the townsmen, an assemblage of families, associa¬ 
tions of artisans, and a scholar in the four sciences, persons belonging 
to the same class, allied families, heads of the family, constituted 
judges, and the king, [are the several judicatories].’ 

“Among persons who roam the forest, a court should be hold in 
the wilderness; among those who belong to an army, in the camp; 
and among merchants, in their own societies.* 

“ ‘ Men of their own order,’ are persons abiding in the forest. 
From the term ‘likewise,’ which occurs in the text, it appears that 
they who reside in a town or village and in the forest or wilderness, 
should cause their disputes to be adjusted by residents in both; that 
is, by persons abiding in the village and the forest [for they are 
conversant with disputes incident to both].® The heads of the 
family are the chief persons among the kindred. The chiefs of the 
society are the leaders of a company assembled in a village, or on a 
pilgrimage, and so forth. The city signifies the principal town; the 
village, one inferior thereto: thus there is a distinction between the 
inhabitants of a city and of a village. The umpire, selected by the 
family, etc., completes the number of five resorts. They are suited 
to particular descriptions of persons, as foresters, etc.® 

' Or Manu, according to the Smriti-c/iandrikd. ’ Mudh. 

® Bhrigu, cited in Sm. Ch, and Mddh. 

^ Vrihaspaii, cited in Kalpatarw, Kdiydi/ana, in Yyavahdra~chwtdmani, 

® Viramitrodoya. ^ Slddh. in Mddhaviya, 
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“An assembly is of four sorts: stationary, moTeable, graced by 
the signet, and governed by the institutes of law; the judges or 
arbitrators are as various. A stationary court meets in the town or 
village ; a moveable one is assembled in the forest; one graced by 
the signet is superintended by the chief judge; one governed by the 
institutes of law is held before the king.* 

“The five first places of reference are adapted to particular 
descriptions of persons, as foresters and the rest. If a dispute arise 
among persona dwelling within the bounds of a village, it is deter¬ 
mined by the inhabitants of the adjoining villages. The heads of 
families, the chiefs of societies, and the inhabitants of towns and 
villages, select an umpire approved by both plaintilf and defendant. 

“ The village and tho rest are ten resorts common to all. The 
village intends people dwelling together in the manner of a hamlet. 
Townsmen are the whole of the inhabitants of a town. An assem¬ 
blage {gam) is a set of families; for Katyayana says, ‘ an assemblage 
of families is termed gam' Associations denote washermen and the 
rest of eighteen low tribes. A scholar in the four sciences is a man 
conversant in logic and the rest of four requisite branches of know¬ 
ledge. The conjunctive particle, which occurs in this place, indicates 
tho association of such scholar with other learned persons; for 
Pitamaha forbids the exposition of the law by one individual, how¬ 
ever learned. Persons belonging to the same class {varga) are such 
as appertain to the same assemblage, and so forth; for Katyayana 
says, ‘Vrihaspati declares, that assemblages of families and societies 
of heretics, companies of armed men, unions of low tribes, as well 
as other associated persons, are termed varga.' The authority of 
Vrihaspati is cited to show, that the term was already known in 
this acceptation. A company of armed men is a party of persons 
variously armed; for it is so explained by the same author. 
Pamilies import such as are related to the plaintiff or to the defen¬ 
dant within the degree of sagotra. Heads of families are elders 
sprung of the same kin with the plaintiff and defendant. Constituted 
judges are the chief judge with three assessors. The king, assisted 
b}' brdhmanas, etc., is last.® 

“An assembly, which is held in the forest or other of three 
situations [first mentioned] is moveable; for, in general, it is suited 
to travelling. Among inhabitants of both town and country and 
other specified situations it is stationary, for it is not adapted to 
change of place. One held at an appointed spot is graced by the 
signet; for it is attended by the superintendent or other oflicer 

* Vrihaspati, cited ill Sm, Ch., Katp. and Mudh. ^ Dev. Bh. in Sm. Ch. 
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holding the seal. But at the king’s residence the court is one 
governed by the law; for it is precisely guided by the sacred insti¬ 
tutes. This distribution of courts is shown by the same author. 
The superintendent is the chief judge; for he is appointed by the 
king to try causes, and the royal seal is entrusted to him, that he 
may be enabled to summon defendants. This is implied in the text. 
The stationary and the moveable assemblies are specially constituted 
at the request of parties soliciting the meeting, with presents and 
other means of inducing consent; for such tribunals are not estab¬ 
lished by the mere operation of law, nor by the spontaneous act of 
the king. But a court graced by the signet, and one governed by 
the law, are established by the king of his own authority ; therefore, 
to obtain a decision the court is resorted to, not constituted for the 
special purpose. The king’s court, governed by law, is superior to 
all the rest.” ‘ 

§ 2. Jurisdiction original and appellate. 

“Judges appointed by the kiug, assemblies [of townsmen], com¬ 
panies [of artisans], and meetings [of kindred], must be understood 
to be superior, the one to the other, in order as here enumerated, for 
the decision of law-suits among men.*' 

“Meetings [of kindred], companies [of artisans], assemblies [of 
co-habitants], an appointed judge, and the king himself, aro resorts 
for the trial of law-suits; and, among these, the last in order is 
superior to the preceding.® 

“ Persons who have been fully appointed by the king, the kindred 
of the parties, fellow-artisans, co-habitants, and others, may decide 
law-suits among men, excepting causes concerning violent crimes. 
Meetings of kinsmen, companies of artisans, assemblies of co-habi¬ 
tants, and courts of justice, are declared to bo judicatories, to which 
he, against whom judgment is given, may successively resort. A 
cause, which has not been thoroughly investigated by the kinsmen, 
must be tried by persons of the same profession with the parties; 
one, which has not been well adjudged by fellow-artisans, should be 
revised by the townsmen; and what exceeds the compass of their 
understandings, must be heard by appointed judges. The members 
of a court of judicature are superior in jurisdiction to the kindred 
and the rest; the chief judge is superior to them ; and the king is 
above all, since causes are always justly decided by him : for the 
intellect of the sovereign surpasses the understandings of otners, in 
the trial of the highest, lowest, and mean controversies.* 

' Dev. nil. in Sm. Ch. ® Yiijuamlkya, 1. 30. ® Ndrada, 1. 8. 

' I'ri/taspiUi, cited in Viramitr., aiiil partially in Vyuv. Chint. and Dipakalikd. 
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“The spiritual parent, the master, the family, the father, the 
eldest brother, and the grandsire, should try controversies among 
men, in matters to which they are competent.' 

“ Litigants who have been before a previous tribunal, resorting, 
whether justly or unjustly, to the king, become plaintiffs [in 
appeal].’ 

“ One, who had been heard before the village, may appeal to the 
town; he, who has been before the town, may resort to the king; 
but one, who has been tried by the king, whether ill or well, has no 
further appeal.’ 

“A cause, which has been tried by the kinsmen, must be revised 
by successive judicatures, if either party be dissatisfied, until it be 
finally decided by the king. But they who pass decisions in law¬ 
suits without being properly authorized, are guilty of assumption 
of royal functions, and the king shall inflict punishment on them 
accordingly. Yet persons wearing the token [of a religious pro¬ 
fession], companies [of artisans], assemblies [of co-habitants], 
merchants, and bodies of armed men, should always adjust their 
aflfairs according to their own laws.’ 

“Among merchants, artisans, and the rest, as well as among 
such as subsist by agriculture,’ painting, and dyeing, since a decision 
cannot be passed by others, the king should cause their disputes 
to be adjusted by persons acquainted with the principles of their 
calling].’ 

“Husbandmen, mechanics, artists, men of a low tribe, dancers, 
persons wearing the token [of a religious order], and robbers or 
irregular soldiers, should adjust their controversies according to 
their own particular laws,® 

“The king should cause the disputes of men who practise aus¬ 
terity to be settled by persons conversant with three sciences, and 
not decide them himself, lest he rouse the resentment of adepts in 
illusion.’' 

“ Persons are appointed to try causes, according to the situation 
of the people concerned: the king and the society should adjust the 
matter conformably with justice. So Bhrigu ordains. He should 
cause the instruction [which shall determine the controversy] 
among men of the highest tribe, spiritual parents, venerable pre- 

' Vydsa, cited in Mddh. ’ Fitdmaha, cited in iS»i. Ch. 

’ Pitd^aha, cited in Sm. Ch. and Mddh. 

* Kdtydyana, cited in the Kalpaiarit. 

’ Vydna, as cited in Mddh. and Viramitr,; and ATaVodo quoted in Vyav. Chint., 
and Kdtydyana in Kalp. 

® I'rihaspaii, cited in Kalp. and Viramitr. 

’ Vrihasjtati and Kdtydyana, cited in Kalp., Vyav. Chint., etc. 
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ccptors, and aiistere devotees, to be delivered by a person endowed 
with thorough knowledge.* 

“Let not a prince, who seeks his own good, pronounce the 
law among twice-born men, who dispute concerning affairs re¬ 
lative to the several orders; but let him, after giving them due 
honour, according to their merits, and first soothing them by 
mildness, apprise them of their duty with the assistance of brdh- 
manas.^ 

“Judges appointed by the king are persons authorized by him to 
try causes. Assemblies (puga) ai'e meetings; companies are as¬ 
sociations of persons subsisting by the same mechanical employ¬ 
ments ; families are societies of husbandmen. Among these, the 
first being superior to the last in order as enumerated, their relative 
authority in the trial of causes follows the same order. Therefore, 
when a cause has been tried by the family {hula), if there be sus¬ 
picion that it has been ill decided, a revision by the company of 
fellow-artisans is proper. When it has been tried before the com¬ 
pany {sreni), the revision is by the assembly; or, tried before the 
assembly {piiga), it is reviewed by the king’s judges, and not 
conversely.’ 

“ An assembly signifies a meeting; for Katyayana’s text 

expresses, that a meeting of traders and the rest is termed piiga. 
An assemblage of persons of different classes is a company {sreni ): 
one of persons of the same class is a family {hula). When these 
are appointed by the king for the decision of causes, the first respec¬ 
tively must be deemed superior to the latter; and this superiority is 
relative to appeal and revision. Thus, when a cause has been tried 
by an assembly, it must not be reheard by a company. By these 
several authorities causes may be tried, except such as concern 
violent crimes. So Vrihaspati declares.’ 

“Judges appointed by the king arc members of a court of judi¬ 
cature nominated by the sovereign to administer justice. Assem¬ 
blies are multitudes or meetings of persons belonging to different 
tribes and following different avocations, but inhabiting the same 
place, such as villagers, townsmen, or citizens. Companies are 
conventions of persons belonging to various tribes, but subsisting 
by the practice of the same profession, such as watchmen, dealers 
in betel, weavers, curriers, and the rest. Kindred signify meetings 
of relations connected by consanguinity. Of these four, namely, 
the king’s judges and the rest, that jurisdiction which is here first 
mentioned must bo deemed relatively ‘ superior,’ or possessed of 

' Kufyiiynna, cited in Kulp. ^ Mami, 8. 390-391. 

3 Apardr/cu on Ydjnavalkya, 1. 30. ’ S'ulapuni in Dipukulikd. 
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higher power ‘ for the deciaion of law-suits,’ or trial of causes 
‘ among men ’; that is, between litigant parties. The meaning is, 
that in a cause decided by judges appointed by the king, the party 
that is cast cannot revive the suit before the townsmen and the 
rest, although he be dissatisfied, thinking the decision unjust. So, 
in a cause decided by the co-hahitants, there is no resort to the 
fellow-artisans; nor, in one adjudged by them, to the kindred. 
But, if it were determined by the family, it may be appealed to the 
craft, and so forth. In like manner, if it he decided by the com¬ 
pany of fellow-artisans, it may be appealed to the assembly; or if 
adjudged by the assembly, the next resort is to judges appointed by 
the king; and Narada declares, that in a suit tried by the king’s 
judges, a further appeal lies to the king in person. Moreover, 
when he is resorted to, and the appealed cause, whereon a double 
amercement is staked, shall be decided by the king, aided by other 
assessors, together with the former judges, should the appellant 
be cast, he shall be amerced; or if he gain the cause, the former 
judges shall be fined. 

“A cause tried by inferior judicatories may be appealed; but 
the judgment passed in a superior court cannot be reversed;' but 
Narada has declared that a decision passed by judges appointed by 
the sovereign, may be reversed before the king in person. Here 
the mention of king sub-denotes the chief judge; for he is superior 
in comparison with persons appointed by the sovereign. There¬ 
fore, a decision passed by persons so appointed, may be revised 
before the chief judge; and one by him adjudged may be rescinded 
before the king. Here, on appeal to the king, when a cause upon 
which an amercement is staked against the first judges is tried by 
the king, assisted by other assessors, should the appellant be cast, he 
shall be fined in a double penalty; but if he gain the cause on 
appeal, the original judges shall be fined, as the law provides. 
That will be explained in another place. 

“ Is not the trial of causes by townsmen and the rest impossible ? 
How then can one jurisdiction be superior to another ? Bor it may 
be asked, have they power to try causes in their own right, or by 
delegation from the king ? The one supposition is not correct; for 
the appointment of a chief judge as assessor and representative of 
the monarch, and that of the spiritual advisers, the ministers of 
state, and judges as assessors only, is exclusively propounded. Hor 
is the hther supposition right; for those only who are empowered to 
protect the people are invested with authority of inspecting judicial 


1 J'ijHd}u'ht'ar((f in Mitukshard on Ydjuai'alkya, 1. 30. 
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affairs: others, then, cannot possess that authority in their own 
right. 

“ It is thought that townsmen and the rest have power to try 
law-suits between merchants and others by the king’s special ap¬ 
pointment only, because it appears from texts of Vyasa, Vrihaspati, 
and others, that they are appointea assessors in the mode before 
explained. 

“ That is wrong. Tor if such were the case, the power of trying 
all causes would belong to the king and the chief judge exclusively, 
because no others could try suits without reference to them; and, 
since it is a maxim that denominations are taken from the pi’incipal 
object, the rule, that suits determined by kinsmen, etc., may be 
appealed, would be impertinent, for none conld be determined by 
them. Townsmen and the rest could not themselves try a suit 
with delegated power, because it is forbidden to delegate judicial 
authority to Sudras; now the tow'nsmeu and the rest mostly belong 
to the servile class, and even to the lowest tribes of it, sprung in 
the inverse order of the classes. 

“ To all this the answer is, admitting that townsmen and the 
rest could not themselves try suits, still, in law-suits between 
merchants and the like, the charge is brought by persons of that 
description, and the king and the judge rely on such persons in 
deciding the cause. Taking their acts as the chief objects, the 
denomination may be fitly assumed from what is done by them. 
For the purpose of regulating the appeal, when a law-suit is re¬ 
commenced, under a notion that it was ill decided, their consecutive 
authority is propounded by the text; else the precept would bo 
irrelevant; 

“ But, in fact, townsmen and others, though persons to whom 
delegation of judicial authority is forbidden, are regenerated as to 
the cognizance of suits between fellow-townsmen and the rest; for 
a person to whom judicial power may be delegated, is not restricted 
by the texts of Vyasa and others to the cognizance of certain par¬ 
ticular charges. Their power of themselves trying causes, like the 
chief judge, may therefore be affirmed. Consequently there is 
nothing impertinent. Moreover, Vrihaspati supports this very 
doctrine.' 

“ Kindred are relations of the parties. By the term ‘ and the 
rest’ [in the text of Vrihaspati], companies and classes are meant. 
A company (sreni) is a convention of merchants, and so fol-th. A 
class {gam), is an assemblage of priests, etc. Members of a court 


1 MUra-mUra, in Viramitrodaya. 
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of justice are authorized judges. The chief judge is the superin¬ 
tendent of the judicature. Among these, including the king, the 
last in order has superior jurisdiction in the trial of causes, on 
account of pre-eminent knowledge.* 

“ The reason of the law is this: kindred and the rest, being re¬ 
lated by consanguinity or other tie, may decide unjustly, through 
partiality or a like motive. An appeal, therefore, lies to the king 
and other authorities, on alleging, with probable truth, that the 
cause had been ill decided. Fellow-artisans have superior juris¬ 
diction above the kindred, because they are alien to the parties. 
But townsmen, though the single connexion of a common residence 
exist, have superior authority, because they are strangers to the 
parties, with no mutual relation, since they belong to different 
tribes and follow other professions. Persons appointed by the king, 
being still less connected with the parties, have jurisdiction above 
the co-habitants, because men appointed by the king, after due 
examination, cannot be susceptible of the influence of partiality or 
the like motives, since they are under awe of the sovereign. As¬ 
suredly, for the two reasons above mentioned, the chief judge, the 
domestic priest, and the ministers of state, have superior authority. 
The impartiality of the king is obviously and absolutely certain, 
for he is entrusted with the protection of the people; partiality 
would in him be a still more heinous sin; and he must apprehend 
the temporal and evident evils arising therefrom, such as pertur¬ 
bation of the people, and so forth: since it is a maxim, ‘ when the 
prince commits injustice, who can restrain him?’ His jurisdiction 
is therefore superior to all. The comparison of intellect, too, is 
expressly noticed in the text of Vrihaspati.* 

“Husbandmen, in the subsequent text of Vrihaspati, are culti¬ 
vators of land. Artisans arc painters, etc.’ 

“Husbandmen, or cultivators; mechanics, carpenters, and the 
rest; artists, painters, etc.; usurers, lenders at interest; persons 
wearing the token, etc.; pdmpata, and other heretical sects; * these 
and the following texts are not intended to prohibit the king’s 
hearing such law-suits, but to show that in cases of. this kind, since 
the suits are brought against merchants and the like, such persons 
should not be excluded from the trial and decision of the causes.’ 

“The trial of law-suits between persons whose resentment is 
formidable, should be conducted through the intervention of people 
belonging to the same class. The several orders are those of 


* Tdehaspati-misra in Vyavahdra-chintdmam. 

- Mitr. mUr. in Viramitr. '> Zakshmidhura, in Kalp. 

* [See supra, p. 430.] 5 jipitr. misr. in Viramitr. 
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students in theology, and so forth. If there be a variance of 
opinion on the question, what is, or what is not ordained the king, 
even though he enter on the inquiry, should not expressly declare 
the law, lest ho excite the anger of the party that is foiled. First 
assuaging the wrath of these persons by mildness and gentle dis¬ 
course, let him then inculcate theif duty on them through the 
intervention of hrdhmanaa} 

“Among twice-born men, amidst whom a controversy has arisen 
concerning affairs relative to the order of a householder, ‘ whether 
this he the sense of the law, or that be its true interpretation,’ the 
king, desirous of effecting his own good, should not with violence 
pronounce positively what the construction of the law is. Having 
shown them that honour which is their due respectively, he should 
with aid of other Irdhmanaa, after previously extenuating the pre¬ 
sumption by his kindness, apprise them of tliat which is their duty.^ 

“ Concerning affairs relative to the several orders, as that of 
student in theology, and so forth, let not the prince pronounce the 
law’; let him not speciheally declare it; let him not adjudge victory 
and defeat. By mildness or conciliatory discourse, soothing them, 
or appeasing their wrath and other passions, [let him apprise them 
of their duty].”* 

§ 3. Meinlers of a Court of Judicature. 

“The king and his officers, the judges, the sacred code of law, 
the accountant and the scribe, gold, fire, and water, are the eight 
members of the judicature.* 

“A court consists of eight members, the scribe, the accountant, 
the sacred code, the sequestrator of the goods claimed, the judges, 
gold, fire, and water.* 

“The king, the appointed [superintendent of his courts], the 
judges, the law, the accountant, and the scribe, gold, fire, and 
water, and the king’s own officer, are ten members of legal redress. 
A court of judicature is a body composed of these ten members; 
and such a court, wherein the king presides and attentively inspects 
the trial of causes, is a meeting sanctified by solemn acts of religion. 

“ The office of those several members is .separately propounded: 
the chief judge is the organ of tlie court; the king is the dispenser 
of justice ; the assessors investigate the merits of the cause ; the 
law dictates the decision of the ease, namely, judgment [in favour 
of the one party], and a fine imposed on the other; gold and fire 

' Ycirh. miir. in Vyav. Chinl. - KuUiika Bh. on Manu, 8. 390, 391. 

* Lakshm. in Kalp. * Ndrada, 1. 10. 

* Prajupati, cited in the Sm, Ch. 
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servo for administering oaths; water for relieving thirst or appeasing 
hunger; the accountant should compute the sums; the scribe should 
record the pleadings; the king’s officer should compel the attendance 
of the defendant and of the witnesses, and ho should detain both 
the plaintiff and the defendant if they have given no sureties. 

“Among these members oi the judicature the king is the crown 
of the head; the chief j udge is the mouth; the assessors are the 
arms; the law is both hands; the accountant and the scribe are the 
legs; gold, fire, and water, are the eyes; and the king’s officer is 
the feet.’ 

“The court of judicature is a body in shape of an assembly, and 
composed of ten members; in which assemblage, likened to a body, 
the king presides as its soul. It is thus intimated, that as the soul 
animates the corporeal frame, so the king, presiding over the court 
and its members, and inspecting all its acts, both enjoys and confers 
the consequent benefits.” 

“ In Nilrada’s enumeration, the king and his officers are con¬ 
sidered as one member of the court; consequently there is no reason 
for supposing the number of nine.” '■* 

§ 4. The Sovereign Prince. 

“The king, or a very learned hrdhmana [entitled judge], shall 
decide the various sorts of law-suit.* 

“ Let a man of the royal tribe, who has received the investiture 
of sovereignty, or one of the sacerdotal class who is conversant 
with many sciences, ascend the tribunal without ostentation [in his 
dress or demeanour], and inspect judical proceedings.^ 

“The king, associating justice with himself, and devoid of par¬ 
tiality or malice, should thoroughly investigate the affairs of 
contending parties." 

“Divested of wrath and avarice, let the king inspect law-suits 
with the aid of learned priests, according to the sacred code of 
justice.’ 

“The king should repair to the court of justice, sedate in his 
demeanour, and without ostentation in his dress ; and sitting there,* 
or standing, with his face turned towards the east, should examine 
the affairs of litigant parties; he should be attended by assessors, 
firm in the discharge of their duties, intelligent, sprung from a 
noble root, belonging to the highest class of regenerate men, skilled 

> Vrihnspati. cited in Kalpaiaru and Viramitrodaya. Some stanzas arc trans¬ 
posed in the first-mentioned compilation. * Virutnitr. 

" Mudluw. * expounded in Sm, Chand. 

" I'nijdpati. ° ydrada, or Yama. ’’ Ydjuavalkya, 2. 1. 
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in e.^pounding the sacred code, and perfectly acquainted 'n^ith moral 
discipline. Thus calm and unostentatious, attended by the superin¬ 
tendent of his courts of justice, by his ministers of state, by Irdh- 
manas, and by his own domestic priest, he should himself adjudge 
the gain and loss of the litigants’ causes. A prince who judges 
the suits before him, abides accordingly hereafter in a region of bliss, 
together with the chief judge, the ministers of state, the attending 
brdhmatias, his own domestic priests, and the assessors of the court.* 
“The king himself should inspect forensic affairs, with the aid of 
learned priests, or appoint a hrdkmana to try causes.^ 

“Let princes of the military class administer justice in their own 
dominions respectively; but an eminent Irdhmana should act for any 
other sovereign.” ^ 


§ 5. The Chief Judge. 

“Placing the sacred code of law before him, and abiding by the 
advice of his chief judge, let the king try causes with composure in 
regular order.* 

“Let the king or a twice-born man, as chief judge, try causes; 
setting the members of the judicature before him, and abiding by 
the doctrine of the law, and by the opinion of the assessors." 

“ When the king cannot inspect forensic affairs in person, let him 
appoint, for the inspection of them, a hrdhnam of eminent learning.® 

“By a prince, whom urgent business (or disease, or other cogent 
reason) prevents from tiding causes in person, a hrdhmna, 
thoroughly acquainted with all [civil and religious] duties must be 
appointed, together with assessors, [to examine all causes].J 

“ When the king is prevented [by the exigency of affairs] from 
superintending the decision of causes, let him appoint a learned 
Irdhmana, perfectly conversant with sacred literature, patient, 
sprung from a good family, impartial, deliberate, firm, awed by the 
dread of another world, virtuous, diligent and placid.® 

“ Of him who neglects employing regenerate men, and inspects 
forensic affairs with persons of the servile tribe, the kingdom totters, 
and his wealth and power pass away.’ 

“ [The king should administer justice,] or appoint a Irdhmana to 
try the causes.” 

“ A Irdhmana, supported only by [the profession of] his class, or 

1 Kntydyana. See likewise Maim. 8 . 1, 2. ’ Vishnu, 3.*73. 

’ rrajupati. * ydrada, 1. 32. 

5 Vrihaspnli, cited in Ealp. and Mdilh. ® Manu, 8. 9. 

■ YdjnavaUcya, 2. 3. ® Kdtyuyana, cited in Sm. CJtmid., Kolp., etc. 

’ Vydsa, cited in Sm. Chand., etc. *“ Vishnu, 3. 73. 
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one barely reputed a Irdhnana, may at the king’s pleasure interpret 
the law to him; hut not a iiidra by any means. Of that king, 
who stupidly looks on while a siidra decides causes, the kingdom 
itself shall be embarrassed, like a cow in deep mire.* 

“ He [the judge] interrogates, and is therefore the interrogator 
{prat); and he discriminates, and is consequently the discriminator 
{vivdka).^ 

“ Because, having inquired the transactions relative to the matter 
in dispute, he carefully investigates the merits of the suit, with the 
assessors; therefore is he called the chief judge.^ 

“He inquires the question whereon the law-suit is founded, and 
is thence named the interrogator ; and because he examines into it, 
he is termed the chief judge.^ 

“ In a controversy, he inquires the question which is agitated, 
and the answer which is given: having interrogated the parties 
with gentleness, he pronounces judgment, and therefore he is called 
the chief judge.” 

“The most momentous of all obligations is the declaration of the 
truth to the judge [who interrogates].® 

“Being conversant with the eighteen topics of litigation, and 
with the thousand and eight subdivisions thereof, and being skilled 
in logic and other sciences, and perfectly acquainted with scripture 
and jurisprudence, he in(iuires the law relative to the controversy, 
and investigates the matter in question, and is therefore called the 
chief judge.’ 

“ A person, not austere, but gentle and tender, the hereditary 
servant of the state, wise, cheerful, and disinterested, should be 
appointed by the king for the trial of causes.® 

“ When the king tries causes in person, this officer is his colleague 
in the administration of justice; but when he is unable to inspect 
judicial affairs himself, by reason of other urgent business, or 
through want of health and ease, the chief judge is his represen¬ 
tative.® 

“The denomination of chief judge is a derivative term. He 
interrogates the plaintiff and the defendant, and is thence named 
the interrogator. With the assessors he discriminates or investigates 
the consistency and contradiction of the allegations on both sides, 
and is therefore called the investigator. He is both interrogator 

r Manu, 8. 21. ® Gautama, 13. 

3 Vtjdsa, cited in Kalp. and Cliini. * Kdtydyana, cited in Sm. Chand. 

® Vrikaiipati,m Sm. Chand., etx. ® Gautama, IZ. 

~ Ndrada. ® Viramitrodaya. ® Viramitrodaya. 
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(prat) and investigator (vkdka), and lie is for that reason entitled 
chief judge (prdd-vkdka)} 

“The judge interrogates the plaintiff and the defendant, and is 
therefore termed interrogator. Investigating with the assessors 
what is affirmed by the parties, he ))ron()unoes judgment, and is 
thence denominated the pronouneer (rivdka). Vyasa, using the 
word investigate, indicates this derivation of the term; he who 
discriminates is the discriminator (virdka). But Gautama defines it 
thus: he pronounces after investigation, and is therefore entitled 
the (vkdka) pronouneer of judgment.- 

“ He asks the plaintiff, what is your complaint? and the defen¬ 
dant, what is your answer? and he is conseijiiently the interrogator. 
Having heard them, ho distinguishes or pronounces the gain or loss 
of the cause, according to right aud wrong, and is therefore pro- 
nouncor.^ 

“ Ho inquires the charge, and is consequently the interrogator; 
he awards ordeal suitable thereto, and is therefore awarder. He 
both interrogates and awards, and is thence so entitled. Ho should 
inquire the transaction, aud then examine into what is alleged by 
the two parties.^ 

“He questions both parties, the plaintiff and the defendant, and 
is therefore the interrogator: and he specially pronounces judgment, 
and is consequently the adjudicator. Thus the appellation is 
etymologically significant. It is exhibited b}’ Narada in a different 
manner explanatory of the learning which he should possess. Thus 
by stating the derivative sense of the term, both legislators do 
virtually propound the duties of the chief judge.” ^ 

§ 0. The Assessors. 

“Let the king, accompanied by three assessors at the least, enter 
the court-room; and there, either sitting or standing, try causes.® 

“Let the chief judge, accompanied by three assessors, enter the 
court-room; and either sitting or standing, tiq' the causes brought 
before the king. In whatever place, three hrdhmaiias, skilled in the 
vedas, sit together with the learned brdhmona appoiuted by the 
king; the wise call that assembly a court of judicature.’ 

“ Wherever seven, or live, or even three, hrdlunnms, versed in 
sacred and profane literature, aud acquainted with the law, sit 

‘ Mituksliuru on 2. 3. “ I'iriimitioitaya, 

^ liaff/iniiaiidaim in Vi/nriiliura-lu!twa. .Same in Liryo-tattwa. 

5 Smriti-chandrikd. “ Vi i/taspoti, cited in Siii. Chand. 

’ Mann, 8. 10, 11. 
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together, that assembly is similar to a meeting for a solemn 
sacrifice,’- 

“In every law-suit, several persons, conversant with many 
soience.s, must be appointed to try the cause: a prudent man 
should not trust a single individual, however virtuous he may be.* 

“Let persons, who are conversant with sciences and holy studies, 
acquainted with the law, habitually veracious, and strictly impartial 
towards friend and foe, bo appointed by the king assessors of the 
court.* 

“Twice-born men, disinterested, opulent, acquainted with juris¬ 
prudence, habitually veracious, and skilled in all sacred sciences, 
should be appointed by princes assessors of their courts of judica¬ 
ture. A man, who has studied but one science, would not know 
how to pass a just decision in a cause; therefore should one who 
has many attainments be appointed by the monarch supreme in the 
trial of forensic controversies. If there be no learned priests, let 
the king appoint a man of the military class, or one of the com¬ 
mercial tribe, who is conversant with juri.sprudencc: but let him 
carefully avoid nominating a h'ldrn. Whatever act shall be done 
by others, than such as hero described, though they be formally 
appointed, must be considered as an illegal proceeding, even though 
it chance to be conformable wdth the law.‘ 

“ Men, qualified by honesty and religious acts, strict in veracity, 
and attentive to their duties, void of wrath and avarice, and con- 
versaut with the institutes of law, should be appointed by the king 
assessors of the court.* 

“Persons, qualified by birth, religious acts, and rigid observances, 
and who are impartial towards friend or foe, and incorruptible by 
the parties in the cause, through any means whatsoever, whether 
by influencing their lu.st, wrath, fear, avarice, or other passion, 
should be appointed by the king assessors of the court.' 

“The king should appoint, as members of the court, honest men 
of tried integrity, who are able to support the burden of the ad¬ 
ministration of justice like bulls (bearing a heavy load). The 
assessors of the king’s courts of judicature should be men skilled in 
jurisprudence, sprung from good families, rigidly veracious, and 
strictly impartial towards friend and foe.'' 

They, who are unacquainted with the customs of the country, 
who hold atheistical tenets, who neglect the sacred code, and who 

’ Vphttspnti, in Hit. Kalp. and Mddh. * Hdrada, 1. ( 2. 3. 

* I dliiai-nlkija, 2. 2. * Kdlydijana, cited in Kalp... etc. 

) iphttspah, ibid. « Vishm, 3. 74. 

' ydruduj 1 . 2 . ", 8 . 
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are insane, passionate, avaricious, or diseased, must not be consulted 
in the decision of a cause.' 

“Let the Irahmom, who has been appointed by the king to be 
chief judge, being aecornpanied by three hrdhmanas, who are learned 
men, fit to sit in the court, and conver.«ant with the trial of causes, 
enter that court, and there sitting or standing, but not moving 
to and fro, lest his attention should be distracted, try the causes 
relative to matters of debt or other litigated topics, which are 
depending for trial before the king. In whatever spot even three 
hrahmams, learned in the three vedax {rti'h, yajus, and sdmnn'), sit; 
and with them the learned hrd/imana, who has been appointed by 
the king, also sits; people deem such an assembly similar.to the 
court of the god with four faces (Bralimd).- 

“ Accompanied by three assessors at the least; not by so few as 
two or ono.^ 

“ The assessors appointed should be three : for .such is the import 
of the plural term. But they may he more, either five, or else 
seven,' 

“The implied .sense is, that fewer than three should not be ap¬ 
pointed, nor more than seven. The uneven number is intended to 
show that, in case of disagreement, the opinion of the greater num¬ 
ber should be respected, since it is a rule, wheu the many and the 
few disagree, that the judgment of the majority shall prevail: 
provided, however, their ipialifications bo equal. But, if these be 
unequal, the opinion of the best (jualified ought to ])revail; agree-, 
ably to the saying, ‘ even a hundred blind men cannot see.’ * 

“ Persons, possessing the (|ualificatiou3 described; namely, con¬ 
versant with philosophy, grammar, and other sciences, familiar 
with the study of the vedax, acquainted with the law, being versed 
in the sacred code of justice, endued with the quality of speaking 
the truth, and impartial towards friends and foes, being divested 
of malice, affection, or passion; should be appointed by the king 
assessors of the court {sahhdxad). They should be induced by pre¬ 
sents, reverence, and courtesy, to sit \md) in the court {sabhd) or 
assembly.® 

“They should be persons sprung of noble families; descended 
both on the father’s and on the mother’s side from ancestors free 
from any stain, such as that of a niixt class or other debased origin.’ 

“ By others (than such as de.=cribcd in the text), though formally 

’ Vrihnspali, in Sb>. CJnxml. and Kalp. and Miidh. 

- Kail. 2ih. on Mannj S. 10, II. ^ Dev. Bh, in Ch. 

^ jllit. on yiij'it. ^ Mifr. wisr. in Vh-amitr. 

^ 2[it. oil Yujn, ' in Vt/av. tattwa. 
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appointed, yet destitute of the requisite qualifications, if a decision 
consonam; to law chance to be passed, still it must be considered to 
be inconclusive^ 

“ By valuable presents, by courtesy, and other conciliatory means, 
the king should induce qualified persons not to decline sitting iii 
court for the trial of law-suits.- 

“ The assessors should be persons incorruptible by the parties in 
the cause, through any means whatsoever. They should be such 
as caunot be gained by the litigant parties.^ 

“Not to be influenced by the parties or litigants acting on their 
passions.” 


§ 7. The Audience. 

“Whether appointed or not appointed [to be a member of the 
court], one, who is skilled in jurisprudence, has a right to speak; 
for he, who lives in strict observance of the law, delivers a speech, 
which the gods approve: * or [as tlie reason is given by another 
author] for that which he deliberately prououuces in the court, is 
doubtless couformablo with the law.* 

“ One who is not appointed (nor is qualified to act as judge) must 
on no account speak at the trial of a law-suit: but by him, who has 
been appointed, an impartial opinion ought to be given.® 

“Either the court must not be entered, or law and truth must be 
openly declared; but that man is criminal who either says nothing, 
or says what is false aud unjust.’ 

“Either the court .should not be entered; either the duty of 
inspecting law-suits should not be accepted; or, if it bo accepted, 
the truth should be spoken. When the judges are deciding unjustly, 
the wise do not approve the sileuce of one even who has approached 
the court of his own accord, not beiug regularly appointed.® 

“ One, who is conversant with the law, has a right to declare his 
opinion, though ho be not formally appointed to assist at the trial.® 

“ If the king, notwithstanding proper and legal advice, given by 
the constituted judges, should act unjustly, he must be checked by 
them, else they incur blame. Again, if persons, who are nut for¬ 
mally appointed, tender wrong advice, or none, blame falls on them ; 
but uot for omitting to check the king when he persists in acting 
illegally. 


’ Kalpatarn. ^ Dfv. Bh. in Sm. Ch. ® Zcikshm. in Kalj]. 

■* ydnidu, 1, ^ 2, 2. Vasis/it/ia, cited in Sm. Clmitd. 

^ Vrihuspatij cited ill Kalpalaru. s Ndruda^ 1. § 2. 1. 

’ Matte, 8. 13. Xurtuktj 1. ^ 2. IG. ® Malhutithi on Mann. 

® Vdehaspati-tnUra. ■'> Mit. on Ydjn, 
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“The court should be surrounded by a few men of the commer¬ 
cial tribe, assembled in a group, persons mild and well disposed, 
advanced in j'ears, of good families, opulent, and devoid of malice.' 

“ Merchants should ho hearers of what passes at the trial of 
causes.^ 

“ To restrain the populace, the court should be encompassed by a 
few men of the mercantile tribe,-' forming a throng.” ' 

§ 8. The Domestic Driest or Spiritual Adviser. 

“ The king should appoint for his domestic priest, a diligent and 
faithful brdhmana, conversant with sciences and sacred duties, dis¬ 
interested, and rigidly voracious.* 

“For relea.sing a criminal who ought to have been punished, tho 
king must fast one night; and his domestic priest three. But, for 
inflicting pains on one, who should not have been chastised, the 
domestic priest must observe the severe fast; and the king, that 
which lasts three nights." 

“ A domestic priest must be appointed by the king for tlie inspec¬ 
tion of judicial proceedings, in like manner as ho is delegated for 
the celebrating of lustrations and other religious ceremonies.' 

“ Only one domestic priest is appointed. Tho singular number 
therefore is here purposedy employed: for the object is attained 
by a single appointment. 

“The king .should bo checked by the domestic priest, if he act 
unjustly, partially, or perversely. Accordingly Vasishtha ordains 
penance for the domestic priest, as well iis for the king, when the 
penal law has been contravened.”" 

§ 9. Ministers of State. 

“MTrnn tired of overlooking the affairs of men, let the king 
assign the station of inspector to a principal minister, who well 
knows his duty, who is eminently learned, whoso passions are sub¬ 
dued, and whoso birth is exaltcd.“ 

“ Let the king appoint for his counsellor a priest or a twice-born 
man, perfectly conversant with the sense of all the sacred institutes, 
devoid of avarice, a just speaker, intelligent, and who has been 
uniformly employed in the roj al service.'" 

“Tho king must appoint seven or eight ministers, who must be 


^ Kdf il<i//ann, cited in the Sm, CJiaml., etc. 
MitdkshanL 

^ Vyiisa^ cited in Sni. Chand. 

' Mitra-mih'a in V'lramilrodana, 

^ Manv.^ 7. HI. 


2 Ibid. 

* MddhQvvja* 

*’ VuBishtha^ 19 . 

^ Ik'w IVi. in ‘S';;/. Chand. 
Vifdsa^ cited in Ch. 
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sworn; men who are hereditary servants of the throne, who are 
versed in holy books, who are personally brave, who are skilled in 
the use of weapons, whose lineage is noble.* 

“Although the text specify a priest, the word twice-born is 
nevertheless added, to show that, for want of such a learned priest, 
the king may appoint for hie minister a kshatriya, or a vaisya, but 
not a sudra. 

“ Minister is here expressed in the singular number with an inde¬ 
finite sense ; for it is only meant to enjoin the appointment (not to 
prescribe the number), and Manu directs the king to repair to the 
court with many counsellors.” ^ 

§ 10. Officers of the Court. 

“ They who are subordinate to the court are properly called the 
king’s officers ; the accountant and the scribe arc likewise officers of 
the court. All these the king should require to attend the judicial 
assembly.^ 

“Two persons, versed in grammar and language, skilled in com¬ 
putation, pure in conduct, and well acquainted with various modes 
of writing, should be appointed by the king to be respectively 
accountant and scribe.'* 

“ The king should appoint as accountant one who is versed in the 
three branches of mathematics, who is clearly deserving of trust, 
and who is conversant with sciences and sacred studies.® 

“Let him appoint, as scribe, one whose diction is unambiguous, 
whose hand-writing is fair, and who is honest, placid, disinterested, 
and strictly veracious.® 

“ A man of the servile tribe, who has been uniformly employed 
in the king’s service, and will be firm and strictly obedient to the 
judges, should be appointed by the king to be keeper of things 
claimed and enforcer of the recovery.® 

“ A man of strict veracity must bo nominated bj' the king as his 
own officer, under the control of the judge, to summon the p)arties, 
to hold them in custody, and to seek their witnesses.® 

‘■'He wdio recreates the plaintiff and defendant, the judges, the 
scribe, and the accountant, with discourses on morality, holds the 
office of moderator of the court.* 

“ The accountant should be a person V'ersed in the science of 
astronomy, comprehending three branches, entitled herd, or astrology; 

’ Main/, 7. 54. * Dev. D/i. in 6'«i. C/i. 

® Kiitydyaiia, cited in Kalp. ^ Vrihaspati, cited in Sm. Oh. and Mddh. 

^ Vi/dsa, cited in the same. ® Vrihaspati, cited in the same, 

* Vydsa, ib. 
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ganita, computation (arithmetic, algebra, and mensuration), and 
sanhitd, or body of astronomy. The condition, that lie be conver¬ 
sant with sciences and sacred studies, implies that he mifst belong 
to a regenerate tribe; and the scribe, mentioned in the same place, 
should likewise be a twice-born man. To show that the keeper of 
tilings claimed need not be so, the sanje author says of him, ‘ a man 
of the servile tribe,’ etc.' 

“‘The king's own officer,’ is a messenger placed under the 
control of the judges to summon parties, etc.'' 

“The moderator of the court, or diverter of all parties, may 
belong to any one of the four tribe.s, since no preference is intimated. 
But according to the Sniriti-chandrikd, he should appertain to one 
of the three first tribes, since the nomination of a siidra to an office 
in court is to be carefully avoided, as an offence forbidden.” ’ 

I 11. Conduct of Judges, etc. 

“ Since it is one of the funetions of a sovereign to examine con¬ 
troversies in person, that duty is discharged by wise princes in the 
manner enjoined by law. Therefore should a king thoroughly guard 
his realm with care, by the duo administration of justice, so will 
his wealth, virtue, and royal power be increased. Let him not side 
with either party, forgetting Yama’s virtue of impartiality; but 
constantly inspect forensic affairs, banishing lustful and angry 
passions. ‘ 

“ To him who decides causes according to justice, having subdued 
his lustful and angry passions, subjects flock as rivers flow to the 
sea. Like Yama, therefore, should the sovereign himself, forsaking 
favour and dislike, practise the virtues of self-command, having con¬ 
quered his wrath and subdued all his passions.® 

“But a king, especially, who is careful to discharge his duty, 
must make strict inquiry to distinguish right from wrong, because 
human intellect is confused. Liars compared with veracious men, 
sincere persons contrasted with insincere, appear in various shapes, 
and therefore trial and examination are enjoined. The sky seems to 
have a basis, and the luminary which shines in the heavens appears 
as fire ; yet there is no base to the sky, nor lire in the celestial 
luminary. Hence it is right to examine a fact strictly, even though 
it occurred in the inquirer’s own sight: he, who ascertains facts by 
rigid investigation, deviates not from justice. A king, thus con- 

' Lev. Till, in Sm. Ch. 

2 rdiTi. inisr. in Vijivv. Child., and Lev, Jilt, in Sm. Ch. 

® Mitv. niisr. in Vivnitiitv. 

‘ Kdtyugana, cited by Bulam-bhalta. 5 Manu, ib. 
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stantly inspecting forensic affairs with attention, here passes through 
a region of glory, and hereafter reaches the splendid abode of the 
sun.* 

“A prince thus practising vigilance in the due administration of 
justice, as ordained by law, here passes through a region of glory, 
and hereafter becomes a counsellor of Indra.** 

“A king who acta with justice in defending all creatures, and 
slays only those who ought to be slain, performs, as it were, a daily 
saoriHce with a hundred thousand gifts.''* 

“A sovereign, who chastises those who should be chastened, and 
duly puts to death those who deserve capital punishment, perform.s 
a sacrifice with a hundred thousand gifts.* 

“A king, who inflicts punishment on such as deserve it not, and 
inflicts none on those who deserve it, brings great infamy on him¬ 
self, and shall go to a region of torment.** 

“ Surely neither the king’s brother, nor his son, nor his father-in- 
law, nor his uncle, should be exempted from penalty for infringing 
their respective duties.** 

“ A king is pronounced equally unjust in releasing one who 
merits punishment and punishing one who deserves it not; he is 
just who always inflicts the penalty ordained by law.'* 

“ As for the maxim that the king is the dispenser of distributive 
justice, it is intended to show, that he is exclusively invested with 
power to impose pecuniary penalties and inflict corporal pains ; for 
reproof and imprecation may be u.sed by the chief judge also; but 
the king alone is competent to exact a fine from one who is liable 
to amercement, and slay a man who deserves capital punishment. 
Eeproof and imprecation are not restricted, because they are in¬ 
tended only for correction. Accordingly, after mention of the king 
or a very learned hruhnana, as the proper persons to decide suits, the 
legislator adds, ‘ both reproof and imprecation are declared to be 
within the competence of the priest; but pecuniary and corporal 
punishment appertain to the functions of the sovereign.’ ” It must 
be inferred that the judges and arbitrators, whether sitting in a 
stationary or in a moveable court, have only power to pass a 
decision; for by this text they are not competent to inflict any 
punishment whatsoever.® 

“The chief duty of a prince invested with sovereignty by con- 


* Knrada. 1. 62 and 66, 69. 
® Mauu, 8. 306. 

® 8. 128. 

’ Mnnit, 9. 249. 

9 Mitr. inis’)', in I'iramitr. 


- Vrihnspnti, cited by Bdl. Bh. 
* Ycijuavdlki/a, 1. 360. 

® Yiijnaralkifa. 1. 359. 

■* The autlior is not named. 
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secration and inauguration, is the protection of his people, and that 
cannot bo effected ■without restraining the ■wicked; nor can these be 
detected without inspecting judicial proceedings. Therefore should 
forensic affairs be daily in.spected, as enjoined by the author* in 
a preceding pa.ssago. ‘Reflecting apart on the reward of daily 
administering justice, equal to that of a solemn sacrifice, the king 
should day by day inspect law-suits in person, surrounded by 
assessors.’ * 

“ Daily, except on the fourteenth day of every semi-lunation, and 
other excepted times.-’ 

“ Let not the king do that which is inconsistent with revealed or 
memorial law, nor what is injurious to living beings : if that, which 
is so, be practised, let him check such conduct. Whatever has been 
inadvertently done, contrary to justice, by another monarch, let him 
redress according to maxims ordained by traditional law.^ 

“ Traditional law is the Veda.^ 

“ Let the king carefully check, to the utmost of his power, 
whatever is contrary to justice; but if unable to do so, blame .shall 
not be imputed to him; the wise restrict imputation of iniquity to 
wilful olTcDces.'* 

“Ere long his foes will subdue the wicked king, who decides 
causes unjustly through delusion of mind.’ 

“ When the king is.sues an unjust command in the affairs of 
litigant partie.s, the judge .should remonstrate with the king, and 
effectually restrain him. A just and impartial opinion must in¬ 
dispensably be dclivereil by a member of a judicial assembly ; if the 
prince listen not to it, that judge is nevertheless exonerated. But, 
knowing the prince’s mind to bo diverted from the path of justice, 
still he must not flatter him : a judge who so did would be criminal. 
Let not the members of the judicial assembly neglect to check the 
king when he acts unjustly; they who neglect it, fall lieadlong 
with him to a region of torture. Judges, who conform with him 
when he is disposed to proceed ini(iuitously, share his guilt. There¬ 
fore should the king be slowly advised by the members of the 
tribunal.® 

“By saying slowly,” it is intimated that the judges should not, 

' YdjnavalJci/a, ^ Mitufishtird, ^ Sinriti-chandrild. 

^ Kdrada, IS. 9, 10. Y(ima^ cited in I'yav. Chinf. and Kdtydyana^ quoted in 
other compilations. I d(ih. mih\ in Vyai\ Chint. 

® Kdtydyana. Munu. 

^ Katydfjatia, cited in Sm. Chaud., Kalp., and Vyav. Ckvit. Several of the 
verses arc qiu»ted as Ndradfds in l iratnitr. and variations occur in the reading of 
the text. 

^ The reading hero is slowly ^ sannih^' instead of * 9a faih,' by them, as in other 
compilations, Ku/p. Chint., etc. 
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for fear of sin, abruptly at the instant oppose the king with their 
advice, but at another opportunity dissuade him.* 

“A judge, who applauds an unjust sentence pronounced by the 
king, is criminal. Blame is likewise imputable to one who neglects 
to check the king when he deviates from the right path, and also to 
one who follows the king in hiS deviation from that path.* 

“Perceiving the prince’s mind to be diverted from the road of 
justice, still he must not flatter him; and thus only the judge will 
not be criminal.* 

“He must not flatter him by delivering an opinion simply in 
conformity with the king’s inclination, but should opine strictly 
according to equity. Such being his conduct, the judge will not 
be criminal.^ 

“When law-suits are justly decided, the judges obtain their own 
absolution, since their innocence depends on the justice of their de¬ 
cisions: therefore should equitable judgments only be pronounced.* 
“The reward, as of a solemn saciiflce, belongs to him who, 
banishing avarice, hatred, and other passions, decides causes in the 
mode prescribed by law. The gods practise veracity, but men are 
conversant with falsehood; a divine character belongs, even in this 
world, to him whose sentiments strictly conform with truth.* 

“ As a blind man, heedless, swallows thorny fish; so does he, 
who enters a court of justice, and there pronounces an opinion 
remote from equity and truth, through mistake of facts.’ 

“A judge, pronouncing a fair opinion, incurs neither enmity 
nor sin ; but one who acts otherwise, incurs both.® 

“If the decision be at variance with truth, the witnesses, the 
judges, the superintendent of the court, and the sovereign of the 
land, forfeit confidence, lose stability, and fall to a region of torture.’ 

“When the judges, fully understanding the latent truth of the 
case, nevertheless pass judgment otherwise, and not as ordained by 
the law; when the cause is decided in such manner, then is truth 
wounded by perjured wicked judges. Whenever the sacred code is 
transgressed by the judges in the decision of a cause, justice, being 
injured by iniquity, doubtless will destroy those sinful men.‘“ 

“The divine form of justice is represented as a bull showering 
boons; and the gods consider him who impedes justice as a slayer of 
a bull and hinderer of benefactions; let no man, therefore, violate 

’ Sut. Ch. * VyaiK Vliiiit. 

3 Kuti^iyaiia, cited in Sm. Ch., but Ndrada as quoted in Viramitr. 

* Mitr. iiiisr. in Viramitr. ’’ A'uradu, 1. 2. 11. 

’ Vrihaspati, cited in Kalp., etc. 

’ Kdrada, 1. 2. 21. and Hdrita, cited in Sm. Ch. ’ Ndrada, 1. 2. 6. 

’ Vrihaspati, cited in Kalp. *•> Kdtpayana, cited in Kalp., etc. 
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justice. The only firm friend who follows men, even after death, 
is virtue: every other is extinct with the body.' 

“ Justice being destro 5 ’ed, will destroy; being preserved, will 
preserve; therefore it must never be violated, lest, being injured, it 
should destroy [thyself and[j us.'' 

“Justice, wounded by the shafts <Tf falsehood, roars in the midst 
of the assembly against injustice set before him: this evil being 
should bo slain, even by the wicked.’ 

“For where justice is dc.stroycd by iniquity, and truth by false¬ 
hood, the judges who basely look on, shall also be destroyed.' 

“But judges who, repairing to the court, sit there in silent 
meditation, and do not deliver a candid opinion as they ought, arc 
all deemed guilty of deliberate falsehood.’ 

“ When justice, wounded by iniquity, approaches, and the judges 
extract not the dart, they also shall be wounded by it.“ 

“ As a surgeon draws a dart from a wounded body by cautious 
efforts, BO should the chief judge extract the dart of iniquity from 
the law-suit.’ 

“When all the persons who are members of the judicial as¬ 
sembly opine ‘ this is right,’ the suit is relieved from the dart ot 
injustice; but otherwise it continues wounded by the rankling dart. 
There is no judicial assembly wherein no elders sit; nor are they 
elders who pronounce not an equitable judgment; nor is that an 
eijuitablc judgment which truth does not pervade ; nor is that truth 
which is contaminated with fraud.” ’ 

§ 12. Pmiisliment of uiiquiluus Judges. 

“Whether it be through pas.sion, ignorance, or avarice, that a 
judge speaks otherwise [than truth reejuiresj, he must be considered 
as no assessor of the court, and the king should severely punish 
that sinful man.® 

“Fully considering the just decision of the cause, let a judge 
pronounce sentence accordingly ; a different opinion must not be 
given. He w'ho does deliver an unjust sentence, incurs a penalty 
of twice the amount. 

“ Whether it be through affection, ignorance, or avarice, that a 
judge gives an opinion contrary to justice, he is declared by the 
law to bo deserving of punishment.'" 

' Manu, 8. IG, 17. Xihutlu, 1. 2. 9, 10. llurita, and Bimdhui/aiiti, cited in 
JOilp. " Mami, 8. 1.5. Nurada, 1 2. U. 

3 Ndrada, 1. 2. 12. ' Muuu, 8. M. Xiirada, 1. 2. 13. 

= Nurmla, 1. 2. 17. " Munu, 8. 12. Ndrada, 1. 2. 15. 

Ndrada, 1. 2. 22. and Ildrita. " Nurada, 1. 2. 23, 24. 

" Ndrada, 1. 60. Ndti/dyana, cited in Bai. Chaud., Nulp., and Adddit. 
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“Judges Trho act contrary to law and usage, through fear, 
avarice, or partiality, shall be severally fined twice the amount 
of the suit.* 

“Judges who give opinions inconsistent with law and equity; 
those who accept bribes; and men who defraud such as have trusted 
them ; should all bo invariabl) banished.* 

“ Of false witnesses the whole property should be confiscated, 
and of corrupt judges.* 

“ Those who accept bribes, let the king banish, having stript 
them of their wealth.'* 

“An iniquitous judge, a perjured witness, and the slayer of a 
priest, are considered equal criminals.® 

“A chief judge, corruptly deciding a cause according to his own 
perverse will, though conscious that the opinion of the assessors is 
right, shall also incur punishment.® 

“ Whatever loss is sustained through the fault of a judge, must 
be fully made good by him; but the king should not reverse the 
judgment which has been so passed between the litigant parties [or 
as differently read and interpreted, the king should investigate 
anew the cause which has been so decided].’ 

“ If the chief judge converse in secret with one of the parties in 
an undecided suit, he shall doubtless be liable to punishment; and 
so shall a member of the judicial assembly, who is guilty of the 
same collusion.® 

“A judge who gives an opinion contrary to justice, through the 
influence of affection or avarice, or through fear, should be fined in 
twice the amount of the penalty which is iuoident to the loss of the 
cause.® 

“The assessors before mentioned, acting contrary to law, or in¬ 
consistently with the sacred code, or contrary to usage (as implied 
by the conjunctive particle), being overcome by ungovernable 
passion, through excess of affection, inordinate covetousness, or 
overpowering terror, shall be amerced respectively in twice the 
penalty which would be incurred by the party that is cast: not 

twice the value of the thing which was the subject of the law-suit: 

else it might be supposed that no fine would be incurred in the 
case of a trial for adultery or other matter [not pecuniary]. Pur- 
tiality, avarice, and fear, are specified to restrict the precept which 
prescribes a penalty of twice the amount, to the instance of acting 

‘ 'iiijnavaUcya, 2. 4. * Vrihaspati, cited in Sm. C/iand., etc. 

* J ishnUf 5. 179, 180. ■* Ydjnavalkyay 1. 340. 

I cited in Vym’.Chint. “ cited in the etc. 

’ 7 yuv. Child. 8 l)ev. Bh. in Sm. Chund. 
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through partiality, etc. j it shall uot he incurred in the case of in¬ 
advertence, error, and so forth.* 

“ Judges passing a decision contrary to law, through the in¬ 
fluence of passion, shall be severall}' fined in twice the amount of 
the thing which is the subject of the law-suit. This direction for 
imposing fines is applicable in controversies concerning valuables; 
but iu other disputes, such as persoual insult, etc., a different 
punishment must be understood. Accordingly Vishnu directs con¬ 
fiscation of property for acceptance of bribes; and hero acceptance of 
bribes is stated merely as an instance.- 

“ The offending judge shall bo compelled to pay twice the penalty 
which is involved iu tho suit. This moauiug, consonant to the 
interpretation of many oommcutatoi's, must be received. Not as it 
has been interpreted by a certain commentator,^ twice the amount 
of the thing whioli is tlie subject of controversy, for that is incon- 
gruou.s; and the incongruity has been shown by many authors: it is 
uot here repented, fur fear of proli.'vity.'* 

“Katyayaua ordains punishment when tho judge’s fault is dis¬ 
covered subsociueutly to tho decision of ilie cause. Tliough deter¬ 
mined by a corrupt judge, the judgment is not to be rescinded by 
the king; but he should compel the iniquitous judge to make good 
the loss.* 

“The king should again try that cause which has been ill in¬ 
vestigated and Avrong decided.** 

“The same author provides that tho chief judge, or assessors, 
shall be fined even for merelj" conveising in private with oither of 
the parties, previous to the decision of tho cause.” ° 

§ 13. Court-Hume. 

“The place where the original matter i.s thoroughly investigated 
by a disquisition of law, is a court of justice.’ 

“The court of justice should be built on the eastern quarter [of 
the king’s palace] ; *’ and sliould he furnished with tiro and water.’ 

“In the middle of his fortrc.ss, let the king construct a house, 
apart [from other edifices], with trees and water adjacent *“ to it 
[or, according to a differeut reading, a large edifice encompassed with 
water *‘j; and let him allot for a court [an apartment] on the 

^ MU. on Yiiin. 2. 4. ~ ApayiirJca on Yuju. 2. 4. 

^ Alliuling apparently to Apanirka. * Dev. Bh. in Sn: Chattd. 

■> Yu Jt. mtA-. in Vi/ar. Chint. ® Dev. Bh. in Sm. Chand, 

Kahjiipaiia, cited in ChatuL and Mddh» ” Dw. Bh. 

S't'iikhii, cited in A'/n. Ch. As read in the Mddh. 

As read in Sin. Chuud. 
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eastern side of it, with an eastern aspect, and duly proportioned, 
furnished too with a throne, decorated with wreaths, perfumed 
with fratjrant resins, supplied with corn, embellished with gems, 
adorned with statues and pictures, and with images of deities, and 
accommodated likewise with fre and water.' 

“An apartment for the assembly or court of justice should bo 
allotted on the eastern side of the royal palace. It should be 
designed according to the dimensions taught by the rules of archi¬ 
tecture. The place of assembly is termed a court of justice.'' 

“The place where a thorough investigation, or complete ascer¬ 
tainment of the original matter set forth, is competently instituted 
and conducted by means of a legal inquiiy, and liy persons qualitied 
to decide, is called a court of justice {dharDiudhiharana) ; a term 
signifying, agreeably to its etymologr-, a place where the original 
matter is thoroughly investigated according to rules of law.” " 

§ 14. Time and mode of Sitting. 

“ Having risen in the last watch of the night, his body being 
pure and his mind attentive, having made oblations to fire, and 
shown duo respect to the priests, let him [the king*] enter his hall 
decently splendid.* 

“ The king, having made oblations early in the morning and per¬ 
formed ablutions, and being composed and collected, and having 
shown due honour to his siuritual parents, to learned astronomers 
and phy.sieians, to the doitie.s and to Iruhmanne, and to domestic 
priests, with flowers, ornaments.and vesture, and having saluted his 
spiritual parents and the rest, should enter the court-room with a 
cheerful aspect.® 

“Let the king, uninfluenced by partiality, decide causes in the 
mode pre.scribed by law, during the forenoon, in his courts of justice; 
omitting the [first] eighth part of a day, but during [the next] three: 
such is the best time for the trial of causes, as ordained by the 
sacred code.' 

“After the first four hours {gliattikd), for that time is allotted to 
the business of the perpetual fire, and other religious affairs. In 
this space of three [eighth] parts of a day, the king should con¬ 
stantly inspect law-suits.® 

“‘The eighth part,’ from the first half watch [prahara) to the 
second {prahara).^ 

' Vrihnspati, cited in Sm. Ch. and Mddh. 2 Miidltnra. 

* itw. Bh. 1 Sm. Chaud. 5 Manu. 7 . 145. 

“ VrihuspM. cited in Sm. Chaud. and Mddh. 

’ JCili/cii/tiiia, cited in Sm. Chand., etc. 8 Ihi;. Bh. in Sm. Ch. 

* Itatjh. in Vyuv. tattica. 
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" The trial of causes, during tlie forenoon only, is here ordained. 
That again is intended for temporal purposes, because the under¬ 
standing is then clear, and the Icing is yet disengaged from other 
business. A restriction is subjoined. The eighth part is half the 
first prahara : three parts subsequent thereto, but preceding the 
turn of noon ; for else it would contradict the injunction for hearing 
causes in the forenoon. Thu omission of half the first prahara, too, 
is intended for a sensible purpose ; as it serves to obviate any obstruc¬ 
tion to the performance of daily sacrifices and the like.* 

“A wise man should not inspect judicial proceedings on these 
lunar days; namely, the fourteenth of each half of the month; the 
day of conjunction (new moon); that of opposition (full moon); and 
the eighth day of every somilunation.* 

“This prohibition is intended for spirilual ends, since it can have 
no temporal use: just like tho prohibition of sitting towards a 
certain quarter [tho south] during meals.“ 

“ Let the king sit facing tho east, and the judges facing the north; 
the accountant looking towards the W'ost, and the scribe towards tho 
south; and the king should cause gold, fire, water, and the code of 
law, to be placed in the midst of them, and also other holy things.* 
“Tho rest may sit as most convenient; since there is no restric¬ 
tion concerning their places.”® 


^ Mih\ mis)', ill Virnmitr. 
^ Mity. inisy. in j’tyamify. 
® Mity. hii.^y, iu VhantHy, 


' Sat>7varfa, citofl in Sni. Ohand. 
Vrihaspaliy cited in Sm, Chand, 
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XV. 

ON INDIAN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.' 


[From the Asiatic Researches, vol. v. pp. 91 109. 

Calcutta, 1798. 4to.] 


Commentators reconcile the coiitvaJictioiis of ancient 
authors on the subject of weights and measures by a reference 
to different standards. To understand their explanations I 
have been led to some inquiries, tlio result of which I shall 
state concisely, to alleviate the labour of others, who may 
seek information on the same subject; omitting, however, 
such measures as are of very limited use. 

Most of the authorities, which I shall quote, have not been 
consulted by myself, but are assumed from tlie citations in a 
work of Gopala-bhatta on numbers and quantities, which is 
entitled Sanlihydparinuhui. 

Mann,2 Yajnavalkya,3 and Narada trace all weights from 
the least visible quantity, which tliey concur in naming tram- 
renu, and describing as “ tlie very small mote, which may be 
discerned in a sunbeam passing through a lattice. Mriters 
on medicine proceed a step further, and affirm, that a trasarenu 
contains thirty i)aramdnu or atoms; they describe the trasarenu 

I [For further information on the subject I would refer the reader to Mr. 
Thomas’s edition of Priusop’s irsrful TMv., pp. 109-130, and also his papers m 
the Chronicle, vol. iv. (n.s.), and Journal of the Royal Asiatic 

Society, vols. ii. and ri. (n.s.), his “Initial Coinage of Rcugal, ’ Parts i and u , 
and liis “Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Dehli,” pp. 221, etc. I have ad¬ 
mitted some verbal corrections from the author’s own copy of the Researches.} 

3 [viii. 132, etc.] ® R 361> etc.] 
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in words of tlio same import with the definition given by 
Mann ; and they furnish another name for it, van^t} Accord¬ 
ing to them, eighty-six vansis makes one marichi, or sensible 
portion of light. 

The legislators above named proceed from the tramrenu, as 
follows : 

8 trasarenm = 1 likshd, or minute poppy-seed.'‘ 

3 lihhds =. 1 rdja-sarahapa, or black mustard-seed. 

3 rdja-mrahapaa ~ 1 gaura-sarshapa, or white mustard-seed. 

6 gaura-sanhapaa = 1 yava, or middle-sized barley-corn. 

3 yavaa — 1 krishnala, or seed of the gtmjd. 

This weight is the lowest denomination in general use, and 
commonly known by the name of ratti, the same with rattikd,^ 
which, as well as raktikd, denotes the red seed, as krishnala 
indicates the black seed of the ^i/nyd-creeper. Each ratti 
used by jewellers is equal to a. of a carat. The seeds them¬ 
selves have been ascertained by Sir William Jones, from the 
average of numerous trials, at 1-V grain.^ But factitious rattis 
in common use should be double of the gunjd seed ; however, 
they weigh less than two grains and a quarter. For the sicca 
weight contains 179|. grains nearly; the mdsha 17'|^ nearly; 
the ratti 2 tV nearly.® 

^ [Or rather dhwansi, as given in the V(tidt/aka~pctribhtishdj quoted in the 
JS'abc^a-kalpadruma.] 

* [Or ‘a nit,’ cf. Ujjwalad. Umidi'Sut. iiu 66.3 

^ Asiatic Researches^ vol. ii. p. 154. 

* [Mr. Thomas has shown, Numismatic Chronicle^ vol. iv. (n.s.) p. 131, that the 

ratti — l‘7o grains. Cf. li. A. S. vol. ii. (n.s.) p. 151.] 

5 [This is not clearly printed in the original, but the London reprint reads it 17|.] 

® [“The determination of the true weight of the ratti has done much both to 
facilitate and give authority to the comparison of the ultimately divei'gent stan¬ 
dards of the ethnic kingdoms of India, Having discovered the guiding unity all 
other calculations ])ecome simple, and present singularly convincing results, not¬ 
withstanding that the basis of all these estimates rests upon so erratic a test as the 
growth of the seed of the ^«;{/d-creeper [Abrus precatorius) under the varied 
incidents of soil and climate. Nevertheless, this small compact grain, checked in 
early times by other products of nature, is seen to have had the remarkable 
faculty of securing a uniform average throughout the entire continent Oi India, 
which only came to be disturbed when monarchs, like Shir Shhh and Akbar, 
in their vanity, raised the weight of the coinage without any reference to the 
number of rattis inherited from Hindu sources as the ^iven standard, officially 

VOL. II. [essays I.] 
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Writers on medicine trace this weight from the smallest 
sensible quantity, in another order. 

30 paramdmis or atoms = 1 trasarenu or vayisl 
86 vanm = I marichi, or sensible quantity of light. 

6 marwhis = 1 rujikd, or black mustard-seed. 

3 raphas — 1 sarshapa, or white mustard-seed. 

8 sarsliapas = 1 yava, or barley-corn. 

4 yavas = 1 gunjii, or rakliha. 

A t nttihu is also said to bo equal in weight to four grains of 
rice in the husk; and Gopala-bhatta alSrms, that one seed of 
the gmju, according to writers on astronomy, is equal to two 
large barley-corns. Notwithstanding this apparent uncertainty 
in the comparison of a seed of the gunjd to other productions 
of nature, the weight of a raktikd is well determined by 
practice, and is the common medium of comparison for other 
weights. These I shall now state on the authority of Mann, 
Yajnavalkya, and Narada. 

Weights of Gold. 

5' krishnalas or raktikas = 1 mdsha, mushalca, or mdshika 

16 mdslms ~ \ karsha, akstm, tolaka, or smarm. 

4 karshas or mvarnas = 1 pala (the same weight which is 

also denominated nishka). 

10 palas ~ 1 dharana of gold. 

Yajnavalkya adds, that five snvarnas make owopala (of gold), 
according to some authorities. 

Weights of Silver, 

2 raktikas or seeds of the gunjd = 1 mdshaka of silver. 

16 mdshakas = 1 dharana of silver, or pur dm. 

10 dharams of silver = I satamdna or pala of silver. 

But a karsha or eighty raktikas of copper is called a pana or 
kdrshdpana. 

Commentators differ on the application of the several terms. 

recognized in the old, but altogether disregarded and left undefined in the reformed 
Muhan.,nadan mintages,”—Tlioraas, Initial Coinage of Bengal, Part ii. p. 6.] 

‘ [Mr. Colcbrooke adds a MS. reference to “ Raghunaudana’s Bimja-tatlwa 
near the end ” (printed ed. vol. ii. p. 318), where the mdsha appears to bo reckoned 
as containing six krishnalas.'] 
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Some consider l-rishmia as a term appropriated to the quantity 
of one raktika of gold; but Kulluka-bhatta thinks the suvarm 
only peculiar to gold, for which metal it is also a name. A 
pa?ia or kdrshdpana is a measure of silver as well as of copper. 
Tliere i.s a further diversity in the application of the terms ; 
for they are used to describe other weights. Narada says, a 
mdsha may also be considered as the twentieth of a kdrshd- 
pana; and Vrihaspati describes it as the twentieth part of the 
pala. Hence wo hav^e no less than four mdshas : one con¬ 
taining five raktikds; another, four (according to Narada); a 
third, sixteen (according to Vrihaspati) j and a fourth (the 
nuUliaJca of silver) consisting of two rahtikds ; not to notice 
the nuhlinha used by the medical tribe, and consisting of ten, 
or, according to some authorities, of twelve raktikds, which 
may ho the same with the jeweller’s mdsha of six double rattis. 
To these I do not add tlie mdsha of eight raktikds, because it 
has been explained, as measured by eiglit silver ralti weights, 
each twice as heavy as the seed. Yet as a practical denomin¬ 
ation it must be noticed. Eight such rattis make one mdsha; 
but twelve mdshas compose one tola. This tola is nowhere 
suggested by the Hindu legislators. Allowing for a difference 
in the ratti, it is double the weight of the legal tola, or 210 
o-rains instead of 105 grains. 

A nishka, as synonymous witli pala, consists of five stmir- 
nas. According to some authors, it is also a denomination 
for the quantity of one hundred and fifty suvanias. Other 
large denominations are noticed in dictionaries. 

108 surarnas, or tolakas of gold, constitute an nruhhushana, 
pala, or dindra. 

100 palas, or nishkas, make one tuld; 20 tulds, or 2000 palas, 
one bhdra ; and 10 bhdras, one dchita. 

200 palas, or nishkas, constitute one hdra. 

According to Danayogiswara, the tentli of a bhdra is called 
adhdra, which is coinsequeutly synonymous with hdra as a 
term for a specific quantity^ of gold. 
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Gopala-bhatta also states other weights, without mention¬ 
ing by what classes they are used. I suspect an error in the 
statement, because it reduces the mdsha to a very low de¬ 
nomination ; and I suppose it to be the jeweller’s weight. 

6 rdjikds {raktihds) — 1 mdshaka, liema^ or vdnalca. 

4 vdnakas = 1 tala, dharana, or tanka. 

2 tankas = 1 kona. 

2 konas = 1 karsha. 

Probably it should be raktikds instead of rdjikds, which 
would nearly correspond with the weights subjoined, giving 
twenty-four rattikds for one dharana iii both statements. It 
also corresponds with the tables in the Ayhi-i Akbari (vol. iii. 
p. 94), wliere a tank of twenty-four rattis, fixed at ten barley¬ 
corns to the ratti, contains two hundred and forty barley¬ 
corns; and a mdsha of eight rattis, at seven and a half 
barley-corns each, contains sixty barley-corns; consequently 
four mdshas are equal to one tanka, as in the preceding table j 
and six jeweller’s rattis are equal to eight double rattis as used 
by goldsmiths. 

The same author (Gopala-bhatta) observes that weights are 
thus stated in astronomical books. 

2 large barley-corns = 1 seed of the gunjd. 

3 gunjds — 1 balla. 

8 hallas = 1 dharana. 

2 dharanas = 1 alaka. 

1000 alakas = 1 dhataka. 

The tale of shells, compared to weight of silver, may be 
taken on the authority of the Lildvati. 

20 kapardakas, shells, or cowries = 1 kdkin'i. 

4 kdk'in'm = 1 pana, kdrshdpana, or kar- 

shika.^ 

16 panas (=1 purdna of shells) = 1 bharma (of silver). 

16 bharmas = 1 nishka (of silver). 

It may be inferred, that one shell is valued at one raktikd 
of copper: one pana of shells, at one pana of copper; and 

' [A MS. note adds, “ Hemadli-inaka, see Eaghunandaua.”] “ [Karsha P] 
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sixty-four panas, at one tolaka of silver, which is equal in 
weight to one pa7ia of copper. And it seems remarkable, that 
the comparative value of silver, copper, and shells, is nearly 
the same at this time as it was in the days of Bhaskara.^ 

On the measures of grain Gopdla-ihatta quotes the authority 
of several Purdnas. 

Vardha-purdna: I mitshti or handful = I pala. 

2 palas = 1 prMriti. 

8 mushtis = 1 hinchi. 

8 kunchis = 1 pushkala. 

4 puskkalas = 1 ddhaka. 

4 ddhakas — 1 drona. 

Bhavhhja-purdna : 2 palas = I prasriti. 

2 praaritia = 1 ktidava. 

4 kudavaa = I praatha. 

4 prastlm = 1 ddhaka. 

4 ddhakaa = I drona. 

2 dronas — I kumhha or shrpa. 

10 dronas 1 kJtdri or shdri. 

Padma-purdna: 4 palas = 1 kudava. 

4 kudavaa — 1 praatha. 

4 praathaa = 1 ddhaka. 

4 ddhakas = 1 drona. 

16 dronas — 1 khdri. 

20 dronas — I kumhha. 

10 kumbhaa — I hdha, or load. 

Skanda-purdna: 2 palas = 1 prasriti. 

2 praaritia — 1 kudava. 

4 kudavaa = 1 praatha. 

4 prasthas = 1 ddhaka. 

4 ddhakas = I drona. 

2 dronas = 1 kumhha, according to some. 

20 dronas = 1 kumhha, according to others. 

From these may he formed two tables. The first coincides 
with the texts of the Vardha-purdna, and is preferred by 

' The comparative viilue of silver and copper was the same in the reign of 
Akhar, for the ddm, weighing five tanks or twent)’ mdshas of copper, tos valued 
at the fortieth part of the Jahili riipiya, weighing twelve mdshas and a half of 
pure silver; whence wc have again the proportion of sixty-four to one. [Cf. Mr. 
E. Thomas, The Chronicles of the Pathdn Kings of Dehli, pp. 407-409.] 
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Raghuiiandana; the second, formed on the concurrent au¬ 
thority of the Bhavishya, Padma, and Skanda-purdnas, is 
adopted in the Kalpataru, rejecting however the kumhha of two 
droms, and making the pala equal to the weight of three 
tolakm and a half. 


Table I. 

8 mushtis or handfuls = 8 palas = 4 prasritis 

= 1 kunchi. 

8 Icunchis 

= 1 pushkala. 


4 puslikalas 

= 1 ddliaka. 


4 ddhakas 

= 1 drona. 


20 dronas 

= 1 kumhha. 


ipalas = 2 prasritis 

Table II. 

= 1 kudava, or setikd. 

14 tolas. 

4 kudavas 

— 1 prastha 

56 „ 

4 prasthas 

— 1 ddhaka 

224 „ 

4 ddhakas 

= 1 drona 

896 „ 

20 dronas 

= 14 khdr'u — I kumhha 

17,920 ,, 

10 kiimbhas 

= 1 hdha 

1,79,200 „ 


But some make two dronas equal to one kumhha. 

Would it be unreasonable to derive the English comb of 
four bushels from the kumhha of the Hindus ? The khdri 
subsequently described contains 5,832 cubic inches, if the 
cubit be taken at eighteen inches. It would consequently be 
equal to two bushels, two pecks, one gallon and two-thirds; 
and the kumhha, equal to one khdri and a quarter, will con¬ 
tain three bushels and three gallons nearly. According to 
Lakshmidhara’s valuation of the p>ala at three tolakas and a 
half, the khdri weighs 14,336 tolakas or 215 lb. avoirdupois 
nearly, and the kumhha, 17,920 tolakas or 268 lb., which cor¬ 
responds nearly to the weight of a comb of good wheat: and a 
bdha will be nearly equal to a wey or a ton in freight. 

The name of setikd, for the fourth of a prastha, is assumed 
from ihe Vardha-purdna; and Hemddri accordingly declares 
it synonymous with kudava: the Kalpataru, Smriti-sdra, 
Ratndkara, and Samaya-pradipa also make the setikd equal 
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to the kudava, or a quarter of the prastha, but it contains 
twelve pmsritis according to these commentaries; and the 
pmsriti is described, in the Ddnakdnda, by Lakshmidhara, 
author of the Kalpataru, as tlie quantity held in both hands 
by a man of the common size. Twelve such handfuls fill a 
kudava, described as a vessel four fingers wide and as many 
deep, which is used in measuring small wood, canes, iron and 
other things. But Vachaspati-misra adopts this kudava of 
twelve prasritis, whence we have a third table of legal 
measures in general use. 

Tabi.e III. 

12 double handfuls = 1 kudava. 

4 kttdavas = 1 prastha. 

4 prasthas = 1 ddhaka. 

4 ddhakas = 1 drona. 

20 dro7ias = 1 kumlha. 

Besides the contradiction already noticed on the subject of 
the kumhha, commentators have suggested wider differences. 
According to Kulluka-bhatta, it contains twenty dronas, but 
this drom contains two hundred 

In the Ddiia-vireka, the kumlha is stated at one thousand 
palas; in the Ratndkara, at twenty prasthas. But, according 
to Jdtukarna, five hundred and twelve palas, only, constitute 
a kumhha. This may be the same quantity with the d)'onn, as 
a measure or weight estimated by the hand: it should consist 
of four ddhakas, each equal to four prasthas, and each of these 
weighing, according to the Atharm-veda, thirty-two palas of 
gold. This, again, seems to be the prastha of Magadha, de¬ 
scribed by the Gopatha-hrdhmania} 

4 * hrishnalas — 1 mdsha. 

64 mdshas = 1 pula. 

32 palas = 1 prastha as used in Magadha. 

* [This passage is not found in the printed Goratha.hrdhmana ; it is re.ally the 
passage quoted by Prof. Weber from the Atharva-parisishta, in lus treatise 
iiher den Vedakalendcr, Berlin, lSlj2, p. 82. Cf. .Thomas, Chronicles of the 
I'athdn Kings, pp. 221, 222.] 2 [Five in the parisishta.] 
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Since the pah of gold weighs 420 troy grains, the prastha 
contains one pound avoirdupois, fourteen ounces and three- 
quarters nearly. The drona last mentioned contains 30 lb. 
11 oz. and a fraction, and a kumblia of twenty such dronas 
614 lb. 6 oz., and a half nearly. 

The measures of grain in common use are probably derived 
from the ancient kumhha and drona; but their names are not 
suggested by any of the preceding tables. Twenty kdthds 
make one Msi; and sixteen bisis, one pauti. The size of the 
kdthd varies in different districts, in some containing no more 
than two and a half sers of rice, in others five sers (80 sicca 
weight), or even more. In the southern districts of Bengal a 
measure of grain is used, which contains one ser and a quarter; 
it is called rek. Four rcks make one pdli: twenty pdiis one 
soli: and sixteen solis one kdhan. 

The Vrihat-rdjamdrtanda specifies measures, which do not 
appear to have been noticed in other Sanskrit writings. 

24 tolakas = 1 ser. 

2 sers = 1 prahh. 

It is mentioned in the Ayin-i Akbari that the ser formerly 
contained eighteen dams in some parts of Hindustan, and 
twenty-two in others ; but that it consisted of twenty-eight at 
the commencement of the reign of Akbar, and was fixed by 
him at thirty. The dam was fixed at five tanks or twenty 
mdshas, or, as stated in one place, twenty mdshas and seven 
rattis. The ancient ser, noticed in the Ayin-i Akbari, there¬ 
fore coincided nearly with the ser stated in the Rdjamdrtanda. 
The double ser is still used in some places, but called by the 
same name {panchaseri) as the weight of five sers employed in 
others. 

For measures used in Mithila and some other countries, we 
have the authority of Chandeswara in the Bdla-bhiishana: 
they differ from the second table, interposing a mdnikd equal 
to a fourth of a khdri, and making the hdha equal to twenty 
khdrls. 
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4 ^(ihs = 1 kuiava. 

4 kudavas = 1 prastha. 

4 prasthas = 1 ddhaka. 

4 adhakoi = 1 drona. 

4 dronas = 1 tnanikd. 

4 = 1 ihdri. 

20 = 1 hdha. 

Gopila-bhatU states another set of measures, without fur¬ 
nishing a comparison to any determinate quantity otherwise 
known. 

4 d^us = 1 idksha.^ 

4 idkihat = 1 hUvoa. 

4 lilwas = I ludava. 

4 iudavoi = 1 prmtha. 

4 prasthas = 1 Ikdri. 

4 ihdris = 1 ffonl. 

4 gonis =■ 1 dronihd. 

I have already quoted a comparison of the kudava to a 
practical measure of length; and we learn from the LildvaU 
that the khdri or khdrika of Magadha should be a cube 
measured by one cubit: “ A vessel measured by a cubit in 
“every dimension is a gha^iahasta, which, in Magadha, is 
“called khdrika; it should be made with twelve corners, or 
“ angles formed by surfaces (that is, it should be made in the 
“ form of a solid with six faces). The khdrika of TJtkala is in 
“general use on the south of the river Goddyari; there the 
“drona is the sixteenth part of a kMri (as in the second 
“ table); the ddhaka, the fourth of a drona; the prastha, the 
“fourth of an ddhaka; and the hi^ta a quarter of a, prastha; 
“ but the kndava, formed like a gkanahasta, should be measured 
“ by three fingers and a half in every dimension. This vessel 
“ must be made of earth or similar materials; for such alone is 
“ a kudatvi.” 

Both by this statement and by the second table a khdri 
consists of 1026 kudavas; and since the cubit must be taken 
at twenty-four fingers or angnlas, a solid cubit will contain 

■ [Alssba?] 
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13,824 cubic angulas or fingers, and one hudam thirteen and 
a half cubic angulas. Its solid contents, therefore, are the 
half of a cube whose side is three fino-ers: a slight chano'e 
in the reading would make the description quoted from the 
Lildvati coincide with this computation, and the khdrika of 
Utkala and Magadha would be the same. 

However, Lakshmidhara has described the kudava as a ves¬ 
sel four fingers wide and as many deep; which makes a kudava 
of sixty-four cubic angulas, or twenty-seven eubic inches. 

This will exhibit an ddhaka of 432 inches, similar to a dry 
measure used at Madras, which is said to contain 423 cubic 
inches, and is the eighth part of a markal of 3,384 cubic inches, 
nearly double to the drona of 1,728 cubic inches. If the 
kudava of Utkala be a cube, whose side is three and a half 
fingers, containing forty-three cubic angulas nearly, or eighteen 
cubic inches and a fraction, the khdrika of Utkala contains 
44,118 cubic angulas, or 18,612 cubic inches, taking the cubit 
at eighteen inches. 

On the measures of space Gopdla-bhatta quotes a text from 
Vriddha-Manu, which traces these from the same niinut<! 
quantity as weights. 

8 trasarenus — 1 renu. 

8 renus = 1 hdldgra, or hair’s point. 

8 hdldgras ~ 1 lihshd, or poppy-seed. 

8 Ukshds = 1 yiika. 

8 yukas = 1 yava, or very small barley-corn. 

8 yavas = 1 angula, or finger. 

From this Manu proceeds to larger measures. 

12 angulas or fingers = 1 vitasti or span. 

2 vitastis or spans = 1 hasta or cubit. 

In the Mdrkandeya-piirdna ^ measures are traced from atoms. 

8 paramdnus or atoms = 1 para-sukshma, most minute substance. 

8 para-sukshmas = 1 trasarenu. 

8 trasarenus — 1 mahirajas, grain of sand or dust. 

8 grains of sand = 1 hdldgra, or hair’s point. 

’ [xUx. 37-39, but vith some variations in the printed text.] 
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8 lalagras = 1 liJcshd. 

8 Kkshds = 1 yuka. 

8 yiikas = 1 yava. 

8 yavas = I angula, or finger. 

6 fingers = 1 pada, or breadth, of the foot. 

2 padas = 1 nitasdi, or span. 

2 spans = 1 cubit (hasta). 

2 cubits = the circumference of the human body. 

4 cubits = I dhanus, danda,' or staff. 

2 dandaa = 1 nddikd (or nddi). 

In another place the samepiird7ia notices two measures, one 
of which is often mentioned in rituals. 

21 breadths of the middle of the thumb = 1 aratni? 

10 ditto = 1 prddesa, or span from the tip of the thumb to 
the tip of the fore-finger. 

But according to the Kalpatam, it should be ten breadths 
of the thumb and a half. And we learn from the Aditya- 
purd7}a, that according to Vydsa, it should be measured by 
the breadth of the thumb at the tip. The same purdna makes 
two aratnis (or 42 thumbs) equal to one Idshku: but Ilarita 
compares the kiskku to the cubit, four of which it contains 
according to his statement; and four kishkus make one mlica. 
Here again the Aditya-purdiia differs, making the mlwa to 
contain thii'ty dhanus. It concurs with authorities above 
cited, in the measures of the cubit, danda, and nudi; the first 
containing twenty-four fingers; the second, ninety-six; and 
the i 2 ddi, two dandas. 

The same purdna notices the larger measures of distance. 

2000 dhanus = I h'osa. 

2 krosas = I gavykii. 

8000 dhanus =- 2 gavyiitis = 1 yqjana. 

On one reading of the Vishnu-pioxma the krosa contains only 
one thousand dhanus; accordingly Gopala-bhatta quotes a text 
which acquaints us that “ Travellers to foreign countries com- 

^ \_Dhamirdanda ?] 

’ [Printed as ratni^ but corrected iu a MS. note to aratni, Botli forms of the 
word occur iu dictionaries.] 
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pute the yojana at four thousand dhanus.” But he ad uces 
another text, which states the measures of the kroia, gavyuti, 
and yojana as they are given in the A'ditya-purdna. 

The Lildvati confirms this computation. 


8 barley-corns ^ I finger’s breadth. 

24 fingers = 1 hasta, or cubit. 

4 cubits = I danda (=1 dhanus). 

2000 dandus rr 1 

4 krosas •=. 1 yojana^ 


The Lildvati also informs us of the measures used for arable 
land, which are similar to those now in use. 


10 hands = 1 nanka, or bamboo cane. 

20 vansas (in length and breadth) = 1 niranga of arable land. 

Divisions of time are noticed in the first chapter of Manu 
(i. 64). 

18 nimeshas, or twinklings of an eye = 1 Icdshthd. 

= 1 kald. 

= 1 kshana. 

= 1 muldirta, 

= 1 day and night (accord¬ 
ing to mean solar time). 

From this ho proceeds to the divisions of the civil year. 

15 days and nights {aJiordtra) — 1 paksha, or interval between 

the syzygies. 

first and last paksha =: 1 month. 

2 months =: 1 season {ritu). 

3 seasons = 1 ayana (half-year). 

2 ayanas — 1 year. 


80 kdshihds 
30 kalds 
12 kshanas 
80 muhkrtas 


According to the Surya-siddhdnta (see As. Res. vol. ii. p. 230), 

6 respirations {prana) = 1 vikald. 

60 vikalds = 1 danda. 

60 dandas = 1 sidereal day. 

The Vishnu-ptirdna states a mode of subdividing the day. 


' If the cubit be taken at eighteen inches, then 4000 yards = I standard kroaa 
- 2 miles and a quarter nearly; and 2000 yards = 1 computed kroia = 1 mile 
and one-eighth; and Major Kennel states the ires as fixed by Akbar at 6000 gaz = 
4757 yards = 2 British miles and 6 furlongs; and the average common kros at 
one statute mile and nine-tenths. 
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on which Gopala-bhatta remarks, that “ it is founded on as¬ 
tronomy,” and subjoins another mode of subdivision 

Ten long syllables are uttered in one respiration {prana). 

6 respirations = I vinadiha. 

60 vinddilcds — 1 dhatd} 

60 dhatds = 1 day and night (or solar day). 

Proceeding to another table, he says, the time in which ten 
long syllables may be uttered is equal to one respiration. 

6 respirations = 1 pah. 

60 palas = 1 ghatikd. 

60 ghatikds = 1 day and night. 

30 days and nights = 1 month. 

12 months = 1 year. 

The Vardha-piirdna concurs with the Surya-siddhdnta in 
another subdivision of time. 

60 kshanas = 1 lava. 

60 lavas = 1 nimesha. 

60 nimeshas = 1 kdsJifhd. 

60 kdshfhds = 1 aiipala. 

60 atipalas — 1 vipala. 

60 vipalas = 1 pah. 

60 palas = 1 danda. 

60 dandas — a night and day. 

60 nights and days = 1 rilu or season. 

But the Bhavkhya-purdna subdivides the nimesha otherwise. 

1 twinkling of the eye while a man is easy and at rest = 30 tat- 

panas, or moments.^ 

1 tatpana =100 trufis. 

1 truti ■ = 1000 sankramas. 

Raghunaudana, in the Jyotishlattioa, gives a rule for finding 
the planets wliich preside over hours of the day called hard; 
doubling the ghatis elapsed from the beginning of the day (or 
sunrise at the first meridian), and dividing by five, the product 
shows the elapsed hours or hords; the sixth planet, counted 

* \_G!iati ? Of. Stenzler, Zntschr. d. D. M. S. ix. 668.] 

’ [Wilson {Sansk. Diet.) gives tatpara as ‘the thirtieth part of the time of the 
twinkling of the eye.’] 
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from that which gives name to the proposed day, rules the 
second hour, the sixth counted from this rules the third, and 
so on for the hours of the day, but every fifth planet is 
taken for the hours of the night. The order of the planets 
is € OGcf'Vb- Consequently on a Sunday the regent of 
the several hours of the day and night are : 

Day: 123456789 10 11 12 

©Q^dbVcfOO ^ d b 

Night: 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

cfSJl/O^bcf? X & 

As the days of tlie week are found by taking every fourtli 
in the same series, we might proceed by this rule to the first 
ho)'d of the subsequent day, whose regent, the fourth from O, 
is 4 ; and thence proceed by the above-mentioned rule to the 
other regents of fwrds for Monday. 1 subjoin the original, 
passage, which was communicated to me by Mr. Davis, and 
add a verbal translation : 

ffT^rgr: wttt: i 

ii r ii 

“The G/iatikds, elapsed from the beginning of the day, 
being doubled and divided by (five) arrows, shotv the lords of 
time called Iioi-d; in the day' these lords are regulated by 
intervals of (six) seasons counted from the particular regent of 
the day proposed, in the night by intervals of (five) arrows.” 

“ The commencement of the day at preceding or subsequent 
meridians, before or after sunrise at the first meridian, is 
known from the interval of countries, or distance in longitude, 
measured by yojanas and reduced into ghatis after deducting a 
fourth/row the number of yojanas.” ‘ 

The coincidence of name for the hour or twenty-fourth part 
of the day is certainly remarkable. But until we find the 
1 [Cf. Tol. ii. p. 319.] 
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same division of time noticed by a more ancient author than 
Eaghunandana/ it must remain doubtful whether it may not 
have been borrowed from Europe in modern times.^ 

' [Cf. vol. ii. p. 360, note, pp. 474-480.] 

^ [Mr. Colebrooke adds here, in his own copy of the Researches, the following 
note, cf. Life, pp. 106-108. 

“ Chaucer, in his treatise on the Astrolabe, shows that the hours of the planets 
follow the order of the planets, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sun, Venus, Mercury, and 
Moon; and consequently the first hour of Saturday being that of Saturn, the 
24th of the same day is the hour of Mars, and the first of the next day is that of 
the Sun, and so on through the week for ever. In the inverse order of the 
planets the succession of them as regents of ghalikus will bring the Moon to the 
first of Monday, and the Sun to the 60th of the same day. Consequently the 
first of the next day is the ghati of Mars, and so on through the week.”] 





